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THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 
By  Lukin  Johnston 

Foredoomed  to  failure  from  the  moment  the 
Dominions  laid  their  Preference  cards  on  the 
table,  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1930  has  fulfilled 
the  gloomy  predictions  of  all  close  students  of  Imperial 
economic  affairs. 

Gloss  over  it  as  you  will ;  acclaim  the  “  adjournment  ” 
to  Ottawa  within  a  year  as  an  eleventh-hour  “  victory” — 
the  fact  stands  out  that  all  the  high  hopes  which  have  been 
held  out  for  so  many  months  of  real  progress  to  be  made 
at  this  Conference  along  the  road  toward  economic  co¬ 
operation,  have  gone  up  in  smoke.  It  has  failed  to  make 
any  tangible  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the 
economic  difficulties  either  of  the  Dominions  or  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  few  positive  results  attained  in  constitutional 
matters  are  of  very  secondary  interest,  either  to  the 
Dominions  or  the  United  Kingdom.  Certainly  they  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  weeks  of  labour  spent  on  them 
by  statesmen  drawn  here  from  their  distant  homes  where 
urgent  problems  demanded  their  attention.  The  “  i’s  ” 
have  been  dotted  and  the  “  t’s  ”  crossed  in  some  of  the 
constitutional  problems  settled  at  the  1926  Conference — 
but  what  progress  has  to  be  recorded  in  this  section  has 
not  been  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
empire  so  much  as  providing  for  further  means  of  loosening 
them. 

What  is  the  empire  thinking  about  it  all  ?  The  answer 
is  plain.  In  Western  Canada,  where  the  grain  growers’ 
bins  and  elevators  are  bursting  with  unsold  wheat  and  they 
are  facing  the  most  serious  crisis  in  the  country’s  history, 
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there  is  bitter  disappointment.  “  The  failure  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  to  reach  any  conclusion  favouring 
preferential  marketing  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Great  Britain 
militates  against  any  restoration  of  confidence  among 
western  farmers,”  says  a  Reuter  dispatch. 

In  Australia  sheep  farmers  and  wheat  growers,  whose 
wool  and  grain  can  find  no  markets  at  economic  prices, 
had  been  taught  to  look  to  this  Conference  for  some  ray  of 
sunshine  in  the  darkened  sky.  That  ray  of  hope  has 
vanished.  Dairy  farmers  in  New  Zealand,  fruit  growers  in 
South  Africa,  salmon  packers  in  far-off  British  Columbia- 
all  of  them  looked  to  this  gathering  to  point  the  way  out 
of  the  slough  of  depression  in  which  they  have  been 
wallowing. 

Delegations  from  the  Dominions,  who  landed  on  these 
shores  two  months  ago  full  of  optimism  and  convinced 
that  this  time  they  would  not  return  home  empty-handed, 
have  turned  homewards  disillusioned  and  disappointed. 
They  have  been  baffled — ^as  their  predecessors  for  thirty 
years  have  been — by  the  difficulties  of  agreeing  on  any 
middle  way  between  the  diametrically  opposite  set  of 
economic  conditions  faced  by  themselves  and  by  the 
British  Government. 

One  shrfed  of  comfort  they  take  with  them  is  that,  by 
their  own  determined  efforts,  they  have  kept  their  foot  in 
the  door  and  prevented  it  being  “  banged,  barred  and 
bolted  ”  against  any  further  negotiations  for  another  period 
of  four  years. 

In  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other  Dominions  they 
are  asking,  “  Why  has  this  Conference  failed  ?  ”  And 
there  is  only  one  answer — 

“  Because,  knowing  full  well  they  could  not  accept 
the  Dominions’  plans  for  preferential  tariffs,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  came  unprepared  with  any 
alternative  well-considered  plan  to  place  before  the 
Conference.” 

But  disappointing  as  this  Conference  has  been,  and 
meagre  as  are  its  results,  those  Jeremiahs  who  assert  that 
it  ended  in  disastrous  failure,  and  that  the  probable  break-up 
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of  the  Empire  is  in  sight  as  a  result  of  it,  grossly  exaggerate 
the  facts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the  1930 
Conference  ;  whatever  may  have  been  lacking  in  leader¬ 
ship,  direction  and  constructive  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  its  chief  accomplishment  has  been 
that,  by  the  frankest  kind  of  discussion  between  their 
representatives,  the  peoples  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
gained  a  deeper  knowledge  of  each  other  and  a  clearer 
insight  into  each  others’  problems  than  they  possessed 
before. 

II 

Never  has  there  been  such  plain  speaking  at  any  previous 
Conference.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  conference  between 
“  equals.”  At  times  there  have  been,  if  you  like  to  put  it 
so,  “  family  rows.”  There  have  been  wrangling  and  high 
words  across  the  table  in  the  family  parlour.  But  perhaps 
the  strength  of  the  oft-derided  sentimental  ties  which  bind 
the  empire  together  was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  and 
the  plainest  of  plain  speaking,  the  party  broke  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  warm  friendship  and  cordial  goodwill.  If 
there  had  been  real  danger  of  any  member  of  the  family 
breaking  away,  this  most  acrimonious  of  imperial  tea  parties 
would  have  been  the  time  for  it. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  know 
exactly  where  the  Dominions  stand  on  the  development  of 
Empire  trade.  There  can  be  no  more  illusions  ;  no  linger¬ 
ing  idea  that  the  Dominions  are  to  be  influenced  by  the 
theory  that  they  “  owe  ”  something  to  the  Mother  Country 
in  commercial  affairs  by  reason  of  past  expenses  in  their 
upbringing.  The  policy  of  “  Canada  first,”  so  forcefully 
put  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  brought 
forth  similar  and  unequivocal  statements  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  the  other  Dominions  and,  for  the  future, 
must  be  the  basic  factor  in  trade  negotiations. 

The  Dominions  have  succeeded,  where  domestic  parties 
have  failed,  in  placing  squarely  before  the  electors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  question  of  Imperial  Preference  as 
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the  dominating  issue  at  the  next  General  Election.  For  this 
they  should  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  at  least  one  party. 
The  hopeless,  internecine  strife  within  the  Conservative 
Party  should  surely  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  end¬ 
less  wrangles  over  “  Empire  Free  Trade  ”  and  all  the  con¬ 
fusing  varieties  of  protection — all  of  which  must  depend 
in  the  long  run  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Dominions — must 
now  surely  be  consolidated  in  one  constructive  argument, 
based  on  the  clear-cut,  declared  views  of  the  Dominions 
themselves. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  work  of  the  Conference 
of  1930  we  may  consider  it  under  two  main  headings  : 

Political  and 
Economic  ; 

and,  for  dissection,  let  us  briefly  set  down  the  main  points 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  under  the  first  of  these 
headings. 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  government  will  introduce 
legislation,  to  be  known  as  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  to 
give  legislative  effect  to  the  new  status  of  the  Dominions 
agreed  upon  at  the  1926  Conference.  The  two  cardinal 
points  of  this  Statute  will  be  (a)  the  right  of  Dominions 
to  approach  His  Majesty  direct  with  regard  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  governors-general  ;  and  {b)  repeal  of  the 
Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  by  which  the  Dominions  will 
be  given  the  right  to  amend  their  own  constitutions 
without  reference  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  carries  with  it,  automatically,  the  right 
to  abolish  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council. 

2.  The  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  Empire  tribunal  for 
the  solution  of  disputes  between  members  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

Having  noted  these  achievements,  let  us  look  at  the 
political  picture  of  the  Empire  as  presented  at  this  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  evident  that  this  aspect  of  the  Empire  must 
be  given  place  of  first  importance,  for  the  reason  that  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  Empire  is  advancing  along  the  road 
towards  separation  and  disintegration,  the  economic  aspect 
of  it  is  of  little  importance. 
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Three  points  (each  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  others) 
seem  to  be  outstanding  in  the  political  picture  of  the 
Empire  to-day  : 

1.  The  development  of  an  intense  spirit  of 
Nationalism  ; 

2.  The  dogged  determination  to  abolish  the  last 
shreds  of  anything  that  could  possibly  be  construed  as 
subservience  to  the  Mother  Country  ;  and 

3.  Insistence  on  this  aspect  even  to  the  point  of 
demanding  recognition  of  the  “  right  to  secede.” 

Let  us  examine  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Nationalism, 
and  try  to  discover  whither  it  leads.  It  is  a  development 
that  is  apparent  in  all  the  Dominions,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  New  Zealand. 

Take  the  case  of  Canada  first.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought — and  said — in  Great  Britain  that  Canada’s  insist¬ 
ence  on  her  full  rights  of  autonomy  has  indicated  a  desire, 
ultimately,  to  break  away  from  the  Empire.  At  certain 
periods  in  her  history  there  may  have  been  some  grounds 
for  this  apprehension.  In  times  of  great  economic  depres¬ 
sion  in  years  gone  by  there  have  been  sporadic  movements 
in  favour  of  secession  from  the  Empire  and  amalgamation 
with  the  United  States,  serious  enough  to  arouse  fears  for 
the  permanence  of  Canada’s  place  within  the  Empire.  But 
for  many  years  no  such  danger  has  threatened  Canada. 

The  fact  is  that  her  intense  Nationalism  springs  from  the 
very  opposite  trend  of  public  thought.  In  the  strength  of 
her  Nationalism  lies  Canada’s  chief  safeguard  against 
absorption  into  the  United  States.  Without  an  intense  and 
sedulously  cultivated  patriotism  Canada  would  inevitably 
slip  gradually  into  the  arms  of  the  great  Republic. 

No  country,  situated  as  Canada  is,  alongside  an  enor¬ 
mously  powerful  and  rich  neighbour  for  3,000  miles, 
intimately  associated  with  her  in  commerce  and  by  social 
ties,  could  resist  the  magnetic  attraction  of  such  a  neighbour 
unless  she  was  possessed  of  an  intense  National  pride. 
Canada’s  insistence  on  her  rights  as  an  autonomous  State 
is  dictated  chiefly  by  this  consciousness. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  political  party  policy  ;  it  is  part 
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of  the  National  creed.  Mr.  MacKenzie  King,  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  who  went  out  of  office  in  July,  was  no 
stronger  a  Nationalist  than  Sir  Robert  Borden,  his  Con¬ 
servative  predecessor.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  no  more 
fervent  advocate  of  Dominion  rights  than  Canada’s  first 
Conservative  Premier,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  It  was  Sir 
Robert  Borden  who  at  the  1917  Imperial  Conference  moved 
the  resolution  which  laid  down  the  striking  principle  that 
any  readjustment  of  constitutional  arrangements  must 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  to  a  voice  in  Foreign 
policy — a  claim  which  even  Laurier  had  never  advanced. 
It  was  Borden  who  by  his  insistence  on  separate  representa¬ 
tion  for  Canada  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919,  made 
inevitable  the  subsequent  recognition  of  equal  status  in  the 
Empire. 

Canada’s  urgent  need  for  this  pride  of  country  has  dictated 
her  policy  in  this  matter — and  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett,  in  his 
insistence  on  the  policy  of  “  Canada  first,”  and  in  his 
acquiescence  in  the  advances  made  at  the  1926  Conference, 
is  but  following  the  Canadian  National  tradition.  All 
through  her  history  she  has  had  to  combat  the  strong 
attraction  to  her  great  southern  neighbour,  and  her  people 
have  made  untold  sacrifices  to  remain  within  the  orbit  of 
the  Empire.  The  present  Canadian  Prime  Minister  himself 
comes  of  a  family  Canadian  for  nine  generations,  whose 
ancestors  were  of  that  brave  company  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists  who,  rather  than  live  under  the  alien  flag  of  the 
United  States,  gave  up  their  homes  and  all  their  possessions 
to  pioneer  again  in  the  forests  of  the  North. 

When  the  circumstances  of  Canada’s  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  are  known,  when  her  history  is  read  aright,  it  can  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  taint  of  a  desire  for  separation  in  her 
attitude.  And  in  her  intense  Nationalism  there  is  nothing 
incompatible  with  her  deep  attachment  to  the  Empire.  If 
a  referendum  were  to  be  taken  in  Canada  on  the  issue  of 
secession  to-day — leading  either  to  independence  or  amalga¬ 
mation  with  the  United  States — there  would  not  be  found 
more  than  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  population  in 
favour  of  such  a  move — ^preferential  tariffs  or  no.  How 
long  this  strong  loyalty  can  be  maintained  without  the 
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reinforcement  of  common  commercial  interests  is  another 
matter. 

Canada’s  attitude  toward  this  whole  question  of  Nation¬ 
alism  is  largely  reflected  in  the  other  Dominions,  though 
there  are  some  special  circumstances  in  each  of  them  worth 
considering  separately. 

In  Australia  the  spirit  of  Nationalism  is  no  less  strong — 
though  it  springs  from  different  sources.  In  that  Dominion 
there  is  a  double  issue  involved.  Apart  from  the  natural 
desire  of  a  proud,  courageous  people  to  be  entire  masters 
in  their  own  house  there  has  not  been  absent  the  fear  that 
her  policy  of  a  “  White  Australia,”  the  keynote  of  her 
national  being,  might  not  always  command  the  full  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Australia,  furthermore,  has  set  up  for  herself  standatds 
of  living  higher  than  those  of  the  Mother  Country  and  of 
nations  with  whom  she  has  relations.  She  is  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  any  measure  of  outside  control  which  might 
threaten  these  standards. 

Australia’s  desire  for  an  Australian-born  governor- 
general  is  merely  a  step  along  the  road  to  complete 
autonomy.  It  is  a  further  assertion  of  her  supremacy  over 
her  own  affairs,  but  does  not  indicate  any  desire  or  trend 
of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  separation  from  the  Empire. 

The  case  of  South  Africa,  again,  is  different — and  has 
features  more  difficult  to  harmonise  with  the  idea  of  a 
united  empire.  The  attitude  of  General  Hertzog,  the  South 
African  Prime  Minister,  in  his  insistence  on  the  “  right  to 
secede,”  has  been  dictated  by  an  exceedingly  complex 
situation.  There  is  still  a  powerful  wing  of  the  South 
African  people  who  are  republicans,  and  they  form  an 
important,  though  not  dominant,  section  of  General 
Hertzog’s  party.  It  is  to  placate  them  that  he  insists  on  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  the  “  right  to  secede.” 

In  this  delicate  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  demand  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  to  be  given  the  right  to  abolish  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council,  the  British  genius  for  compromise 
and  temporising  played  an  important  part  at  this  Con¬ 
ference. 

In  no  case  has  Great  Britain  ever  offered  resistance  to 
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the  progressive  independence  of  her  Dominions.  Readily 
she  agrees  to  such  legislation  as  will  make  the  nomination 
of  govemors-general  entirely  a  matter  between  the 
Dominion  governments  and  the  King.  She  found  a  way 
even  to  placate  the  demands  for  the  “  right  to  secede.'* 
Here  her  method  was  to  bring  forward  the  plan  for  an 
“  Empire  Tribunal,’*  to  which  should  be  referred  all 
disputes  between  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  it 
satisfies  the  ardent  republicans  of  South  Africa  it  has 
served  a  good  purpose — but  the  weakness  of  it  is  obvious 
when  applied  to  the  extreme  case.  For  no  Dominion  desir¬ 
ing  to  secede  would  be  likely  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  such  a  Tribunal.  The  significance  of  the  demand  for 
the  “  right  to  secede  ”  when  applied  either  to  Ireland  or 
India — in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  granted  full  Dominion 
status — is  evident.  It  is  manifest  that  under  no  conditions 
could  the  United  Kingdom  ever  agree  to  conceding  such  a 
right  to  Ireland — a  proposition  with  which  the  Dominions, 
almost  without  exception,  would  be  found  siding  with  the 
United  Kingdom  should  such  a  question  ever  come  before 
the  “  Empire  Tribunal.”  It  has  never,  however,  been  the 
policy  of  a  British  Government  to  define  in  advance  pro¬ 
cedure  to  meet  every  difficulty  which  may  arise.  In  this 
instance  it  has  followed  the  traditional  policy  of  agreeing 
to  all  concessions  which  will  satisfy  public  opinion  of  a 
Dominion  on  a  given  matter. 

On  one  point  alone  was  agreement  not  reached  on  the 
Constitutional  side  of  the  Conference — the  case  of  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  solves 
this  problem  as  far  as  all  the  Dominions,  except  Ireland, 
are  concerned  ;  but,  in  her  case,  the  matter  remains  in 
statu  quo. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  economic  side  of  the  Conference. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  saved  from  disaster  only  by  the 
decision,  reached  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  “  adjourn  ”  to 
Ottawa  to  meet  again  within  one  year.  Apart  from  this, 
its  sole  concrete  achievement — ^and  that  a  negative  one — 
was  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  an  agreement 
not  to  carry  out  their  threat  to  sweep  away  all  existing 
preferences  to  Empire  goods,  but  to  stabilise  them  for  at 
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least  three  years.  To  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  this  concession  is  of  great  importance,  but  to  Canada 
of  little  value. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Dominion  delegates  left  the 
Conference  with  feelings  of  disappointment.  Their  farewell 
speeches  made  this  much  clear,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
from  the  outset  they  could  have  entertained  little  hope  that 
the  Labour  government  in  Britain  could  accept  a  cut-and- 
dried  policy  of  preferential  tariffs.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Bennett  himself,  at  the  second  plenary 
session,  that  even  he  had  no  expectation  of  reaching,  at 
this  Conference,  agreement  on  the  subject  of  Preferences. 
While  he  insisted  that  there  must  be  no  “  undue  delay  ” 
he  added  that,  even  if  this  Conference  were  to  approve  the 
principle  of  Preference,  it  had  “  neither  the  time  nor  the 
machinery  necessary  to  reach  final  conclusions  upon  the 
various  questions  incidental  to  its  operation  ”  ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  there  and  then  suggested  that  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  for  six  months  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  Dominions  also  there  was,  from  the  start,  the 
fullest  realisation  that  there  was  little  hope  of  accomplishing 
a  revolution  of  the  existing  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Within  a  week  of  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
we  find  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  (Conservative)  declaring  their 
realisation  that  “  the  Labour  Government  .  .  .  would  be 
committing  parliamentary  suicide  if  it  accepted  any  plan 
involving  further  tariffs  for  Britain.”  Liberal  newspapers  in 
Canada  have  continued  to  pour  scorn  on  Mr.  Bennett’s 
offer  of  a  3  per  cent,  tariff  in  favour  of  all  empire  countries, 
and  have  warned  their  readers  that  there  was  no  hope  that 
Britain  would  accept  such  a  policy. 

The  other  Dominions  were  similarly  well  informed — for,, 
let  it  be  said,  the  Dominions  as  a  whole  are  much  better 
informed  on  political  affairs  in  Great  Britain  than  are  the 
people  of  this  country  with  regard  to  politics  in  the. 
Dominions. 

What,  then,  did  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  supporters  from  the 
other  Dominions  expect  in  reply  to  their  proposals  for 
Preferential  tariffs  ?  Did  they  expect  (as  they  certainly  had 
reason  to  do)  that  the  British  Government  had  some  well- 
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considered,  constructive  plan  to  throw  into  that  “  common 
pool  of  ideas  ”  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  spoke  so  often 
and  so  hopefully  ? 

Or,  perhaps,  had  Mr.  Bennett,  influenced  by  the  flood 
of  propaganda  in  some  sections  of  the  British  press,  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  current  of  thought  in  England  on  tariff 
matters  had  changed  so  greatly  that  his  policy  had  now  a 
chance  of  acceptance  ? 

If  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  correct,  perhaps  the 
Dominion  Premiers  were  seizing  the  opportunity  of  putting 
before  the  British  electorate  a  policy  in  which  they  most 
earnestly  believed,  but  which  they  knew  had  no  chance  of 
acceptance  by  the  present  government  ?  In  other  words 
— was  their  weather  eye  on  the  next  General  Election  in 
Britain  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Dominion 
advocates  of  Preferential  Tariffs,  very  early  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  it  became  clear  that  the  British  Government  had 
no  plan  whatever  to  throw  into  the  “  common  pool.” 
Furthermore,  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Macdonald  and 
his  colleagues — more  particularly  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas — had 
their  hands  tied  firmly  behind  their  backs — and  that  their 
keeper  was  Mr.  Philip  Snowden.  Throughout  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  in  the  frankest  manner,  Mr.  Macdonald  repeatedly 
put  forward  the  political  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed. 
There  was  no  cohesion  within  the  Cabinet — indeed  on 
almost  all  major  economic  subjects  likely  to  come  before  the 
Conference  there  were  wide  divergencies  of  opinion.  The 
government  had  no  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
and  even  in  domestic  affairs  must  pick  its  way  warily.  The 
British  Government  was,  in  fact,  in  no  position  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Dominions  on  any  major  plan  of 
economic  co-operation. 

What  chance  of  success  had  the  Economic  Conference 
under  such  conditions  ?  The  answer  is,  “  None — deadlock 
was  complete.” 

The  only  way  out  of  this  darkened  corridor,  which  led 
nowhere,  was  for  someone  to  open  another  door — and  of  this 
the  British  Government  held  the  key.  It  was  labelled 
“Quota” — and  for  long  days  and  weeks  the  Dominion 
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delegates  waited,  with  ever-growing  irritation,  while  their 
British  colleagues  gingerly  pushed  it  a  little  way  open.  But 
they  waited  in  vain  for  the  Quota  or  any  other  scheme  to 
be  put  forward  with  any  show  of  conviction  by  the  British 
Government — although  it  was  apparent  that  the  Dominion 
delegates,  in  their  urgent  desire  to  take  home  some  small 
shred  of  comfort,  became  increasingly  willing  to  consider 
any  well-considered  alternative  plan  to  their  own. 

During  these  weeks  the  Dominion  delegates  showed 
remarkable  and  commendable  restraint  in  their  anxiety 
not  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  interfering 
in  any  way  in  domestic  politics.  Members  of  the 
British  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  while  withholding 
from  the  Conference  any  official  reply  to  the  proposals  for 
Preferential  tariffs,  were  declaring  in  speeches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  what,  in  their  own  good  time,  their 
answer  would  be. 

Various  factors  contributed  toward  the  growing  favour 
with  which  delegates  from  Canada  and  Australia  regarded 
the  Quota  plan  as  applicable  to  wheat — particularly  if  it 
could  be  coupled  with  a  modest  preference.  The  urgent 
need  of  both  these  Dominions  is  to  find  markets  for  their 
wheat.  Canada  has  to-day  on  her  hands  more  than  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  unsaleable  except  at  a  price  below 
what  she  has  come  to  consider  an  economic  level.  Australia 
is  in  similar  case — with,  in  addition,  warehouses  full  of 
unsold  wool.  New  and  vastly  disturbing  factors  have 
thrown  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world  into  a  state  bor  der¬ 
ing  on  chaos.  Not  only  have  there  been  bumper  crops  in 
nearly  all  the  great  grain-growing  countries  of  the  world, 
but  Russia  continues  to  dump  her  surplus  on  the  British 
market  at  prices  from  6  to  14  cents  below  current  world 
prices.  Under  these  conditions  wheat  growers  in  Canada 
and  Australia  face  ruin  unless  a  sheltered  market  can  be 
found  for  at  least  some  proportion  of  their  crops. 

If  the  Canadian  and  Australian  delegates  could  have 
returned  to  their  countries  with  an  assured  sheltered 
market  for,  say,  one-third  of  their  export  surplus — even 
though  they  would  have  had  to  sell  it  at  world  prices — the 
confidence  of  the  wheat  growers  would  have  been  to  some 
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extent  re-established.  At  one  period  of  the  Conference  it 
seemed  almost  assured  that  such  an  agreement  would  be 
reached,  and  a  wave  of  optimism  spread  among  observers 
of  the  negotiations.  What  happened  to  prevent  this  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  been  disclosed.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
since  the  basis  of  the  Quota  scheme — from  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  point  of  view — ^was  to  guarantee  a  minimum  price 
to  the  British  farmer  of  7s.  6d.  per  quarter  ($1.73  per 
bushel)  for  his  w'heat,  the  question  arose  as  to  where  the 
money  was  to  be  found  to  pay  him  the  difference  between 
this  price  and  the  world  price  ?  For  the  British  taxpayer 
to  be  saddled  with  this  burden  (a  heavy  one  with  the  world 
price  of  wheat  around  3s.  per  quarter  or  72  cents  per  bushel) 
would  have  gone  against  Mr.  Snowden’s  strict  theories  of 
free  trade.  To  have  asked  the  Dominion  grower  to  take  less 
than  the  world  price  for  his  crop,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  must  have  met  with  lefusal.  So  the  Quota  scheme 
— along  with  experimental  schemes  like  Imports  Boards  and 
Bulk  purchase — ^were  relegated  to  the  number  of  items  to  be 
thoroughly  considered  before  the  Conference  meets  again 
at  Ottawa. 

Canada  has  already  given  much  consideration  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  Quota  system,  and  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press  (Liberal),  of  Winnipeg,  after  pointing  out  that  “  allo¬ 
cation  of  the  proportion  of  Empire-grown  wheat  between 
the  various  British  countries  would  be  certain  to  breed 
dissension,”  recently  referred  to  it  as  follows  : — 

The  best  that  Canada  could  hope  for  would  be  the  share  she 
could  get,  in  competition,  of  a  quota  of  70  per  cent,  of  British 
consumption,  which  would  amount  to  about  150  million  bushels. 
This,  in  fact,  is  an  outside  estimate.  Calculations  in  Grondonna’s 
"  Empire  Stock-taking,”  a  reliable  handbook,  give  the  total 
wheat  requirements  of  Great  Britain  over  the  four-year  period 
ending  in  1928  at  182  million  bushels  ;  70  per  cent,  of  this  would 
be  only  about  128  million  bushels.  According  to  British  statistics, 
the  Canadian  proportion  of  Empire-grown  wheat  imported  into 
Great  Britain  for  consumption  is  not  in  excess  of  50  per  cent. 
This  suggests  that  a  sale  of  80  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  is  about  the  best  we  could  hope  for. 


Nevertheless,  the  grain  experts  from  Canada  who  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  Conference  were  impressed  with 
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the  possibilities  offered  by  the  Quota  system  and  see  in  it 
a  possible  palliative  of  their  present  troubles. 

This  Conference  has  impressed  on  Canadians  one  thing 
of  importance  in  the  future  of  the  marketing  of  their  grain. 
They  are  seized  of  the  practical  certainty  that  the  days  of 
high  prices  for  wheat  have  gone  for  ever.  Either  they  must 
turn  their  attention  to  other  forms  of  farming — dairying, 
hog  raising  and  cattle  raising — or  they  must  seek  to  exploit 
new  markets.  They  are  thus  led  to  the  study  of  the  Orient, 
which  is  the  last  great  unexploited  market  for  wheat.  At 
this  moment  a  large  party  of  Canadian  business  men  is 
touring  in  China  with  a  view  to  encouraging  trade — 
especially  in  wheat — between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
Orient,  Canadian  farmers  see  their  only  hope  of  the  return 
of  the  vanished  days  of  wheat  at  anything  approaching 
ys.  6d.  per  quarter  ($1.73  per  bushel). 

Meanwhile,  realising  that  the  commerical  world  is  enter¬ 
ing  on  an  entirely  new  era,  when  old  methods  of  trading  may 
have  to  be  swept  away,  Canadians  and  Australians  alike 
are  in  no  mood  hastily  to  brush  aside  as  unpracticable  even 
such  new  ideas  as  the  bulk  purchase  of  grain  or  purchase 
through  State-fostered  Imports  Boards. 

Ill 

How  great  is  the  physical  strain  on  delegates  to  such 
a  Conference  as  this  may  be  gauged  from  the  official 
record  of  meetings  held.  In  the  45  days  that  the 
Conference  lasted  there  were  3  plenary  meetings,  28 
meetings  of  Heads  of  Delegations,  and  163  meetings  of 
committees  and  sub-comm-ttees. 

Some  of  the  great  public  functions  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  men  from  overseas.  Some,  who 
like  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  had  never  before 
left  their  native  shores,  will  retain  life-long  memories  of 
such  an  event  as  the  first  great  banquet  of  welcome  at  the 
historic  Guildhall. 

Seldom  indeed  in  all  its  five  hundred  years  of  history 
has  the  Guildhall  looked  down  on  such  a  gathering.  Here 
was  to  be  seen  an  epitome  of  the  romance  of  Empire — a 
gathering  such  as  no  people  except  the  British  could 
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produce.  Among  the  800  diners  were  people  from  every 
remote  corner  of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  head  table  were  men 
and  women  of  half  the  races  and  all  the  colours  on  earth. 

The  premiers  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  responded  to  Prince  Arthur’s  toast.  And  what 
strange  contrasts,  what  a  romantic  picture  of  Empire,  they 
presented.  Here  was  Mr.  Bennett,  the  statesmanlike 
lawyer.  Conservative  in  politics,  perfectly  composed, 
grasping  the  lapels  of  his  coat  while  from  his  lips  there 
flowed  phrases  of  matchless  eloquence  in  an  unbroken, 
unhesitating  stream.  There  followed  Mr.  Scullin,  the  one¬ 
time  shopkeeper-miner  and  editor  from  a  remote  hamlet 
in  Australia  ;  a  Labour  politician,  short  of  stature,  frail 
of  physique,  but  earnest  and  forceful  in  utterance.  Then 
came  Mr.  Forbes,  of  New  Zealand  ;  Liberal  in  politics, 
the  forthright,  simple  sheep  farmer  and  former  noted  Rugby 
footballer — “  at  home  in  a  friendly  gathering,”  as  he  said- 
making  his  simple  declaration  of  intense  devotion  to  the 
Empire  and  the  Crown.  Finally,  there  arose  General 
Hertzog,  of  South  Africa,  the  unbending  Nationalist, 
erstwhile  gallant  opponent  of  Britain  on  the  battlefield- 
most  intriguing  figure  of  them  all.  Tall,  grey-haired  and 
grey-moustached,  slight  of  build  and  solemn  of  countenance, 
speaking  not  altogether  easily  and  with  a  slight  accent. 

Here  was  a  scene  not  soon  to  be  forgotten — made  the 
more  memorable  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bennett  as  he 
said  :  ”  I  do  protest  that  my  pulses  beat  the  faster  as  I 
look  out  upon  this  historic  hall  and  gaze  around  at  the 
monuments  which  decorate  its  walls.  Who  among  us  but 
is  reminded,  as  we  look  at  them,  that  our  freedom  has 
been  bought  with  a  price  and  that  liberty  has  meant 
sacrifice.” 

Common  memories  such  as  these,  no  less  than  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  charm  and  warm-heartedness  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  his  colleagues,  will  linger  in  the  minds  of 
delegates  to  the  Conference  long  after  momentarily  heated 
words  have  been  forgotten.  Whatever  its  failings,  the  1930 
Imperial  Conference  will  be  found  to  have  smoothed  the 
way  for  more  substantial  economic  progress  at  Ottawa  next 
year. 


UNEASY  EUROPE 


By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 

During  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 
Second  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  when  public  opinion 
in  Germany  and  England  was  clamouring  for  the 
dismemberment  of  France,  and  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
majority  of  his  Cabinet  were  disposed  to  yield  to  this 
clamour,  Castlereagh  wrote  from  Paris  protesting  against 
so  disastrous  a  policy.  In  doing  so  he  used  a  memorable 
phrase.  “  Our  business,”  Ke  said,  is  not  to  collect  trophies 
but  to  bring  back  the  world  to  peaceful  habits.”  Happily, 
this  view  prevailed,  and  for  nigh  on  half  a  century  Europe, 
as  settled  by  the  treaties,  was  Undisturbed  by  war  between 
the  Powers.  So  peaceful  had  its  habits  become  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  century,  in  spite  of  the  upheaval  of  the 
revolutionary  years  1848  and  1849,  a  European  war  was 
regarded  as  “  unthinkable,”  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  hailed  as  marking  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of 
peaceful  co-operation  among  the  nations. 

Eleven  years  have  {Massed  since  the  treaty  which  closed 
the  World  War  was  signed  at  Versailles.  The  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  covenanted  guardian  of  the 
peace,  has  just  concluded  its  eleventh  annual  session.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  been  brought 
back  to  peaceful  habits.  No  one  could  read  through  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  delegates  at  Geneva  on  the  work 
of  the  League  without  being  struck  by  the  undercurrent  ot 
fear,  and  even  of  pessimism,  that  runs  through  them.  In 
all  of  them  the  most  is  made  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  peace  by  the  League,  or  under  its  auspices,  and  due 
stress  is  laid  on  the  achievements  of  the  last  year,  such  as 
the  acceptance  by  various  States  of  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Reparations  in  the  case  of  both  Germany  and  the  States 
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of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  “  the 
regime  of  Sanctions.”  In  all  of  them  there  is  the  same 
lip-service  paid  to  the  ideals  of  peace  and  of  international 
co-operation.  In  all  of  them  there  is  the  frank  confession 
that  the  actual  relation  of  the  European  nations  to  each 
other  are  not  those  of  peace,  but  of  war. 

It  is  not  only  that  in  respect  of  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments — to  quote  the  Dutch  delegate,  M.  Beelerts  van 
Blokland — “  the  general  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory.” 
Indeed,  if  Europe  is  uneasy  and  apprehensive,  this  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Powers  to  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  as  to  the  discovery  that  war  can 
be  carried  on  effectively  by  other  than  military  weapons. 
The  United  States  have  shown  that,  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
quest,  big  bank  balances  are  even  more  effective  than  big 
battalions  and,  while  ingeminating  peace,  have  entrenched 
themselves  behind  enormous  tariff  walls  which,  so  far,  have 
shown  no  signs  of  being  cast  down  by  the  trumpet-blasts 
of  thirty-eight  protesting  nations.  Everywhere  other  States 
are  pursuing  the  same  policy.  In  short,  as  Sir  Felix 
Schuster  said  in  his  speech  to  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  October  23rd  last,  “  there  is  an  economic 
war  going  on.”  There  are  pier  y  of  examples  in  history 
to  show  how  easily  such  a  war  may  develop  into  a  conflict 
in  arms.  ”  The  nightmare  of  war,”  said  M.  Beelerts  van 
Blokland  again,  “is  irresistibly  called  to  mind  when  witness¬ 
ing  the  constant  race  in  tariff  armaments.” 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Assembly  Senor 
Zumeta,  the  Venezuelan  delegate,  spoke  of  the  ”  noble 
formula  ”  agreed  upon  by  the  Economic  Conference  of 
1927,  which,  by  condemning  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
on  imports  and  exports,  ”  elevated  to  an  international  rule 
the  principle  that  it  is  only  by  safeguarding  the  general 
interests  that  particular  legitimate  interests  can  be  concilia¬ 
ted.”  Unfortunately,  as  speaker  after  speaker  pointed  out, 
the  new  international  rule  has  been  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  Conventions  have  been 
adopted  in  the  spirit  of  international  goodwill,  said  M. 
Munch,  the  Danish  delegate,  but  they  have  not  been  carried 
out  owing  to  the  pressure  of  economic  facts,  and  in  spite  of 
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the,,TarifF  Truce,  States  are  everywhere  increasing  tariffs 
and  other  States  are  replying  in  kind,  with  the  result  that 
the  situation  in  Europe  is  more  disturbed  than  at  any  time 
since  1924.  M.  Hymens,  the  Belgian  delegate,  describing 
the  European  atmosphere  as  “  heavy  and  charged  with 
electricity,”  said  that  the  crisis  was  becoming  more  acute, 
and  suggested  that,  if  disaster  were  to  be  avoided,  the  policy 
of  isolation  and  economic  nationalism  must  be  abandoned 
in  favour  of  some  such  programme  of  European  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  that  put  forward  by  M.  Briand. 

The  extreme  nervousness  from  which  Europe  is  suffering 
could,  indeed,  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  the  almost 
unanimous  approval  given  at  least  to  the  principle  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  In  the  case  of  certain  States,  it 
is  true,  this  approval  was  only  given  subject  to  somewhat 
disconcerting  conditions  ;  but  Dr.  Schober,  the  Austrian 
Chancellor,  was  all  but  alone  in  describing  M.  Briand ’s 
programme  as  unrealizable,  owing  to  the  widely  different 
economic  conditions  and  interests  of  the  European  nations. 
He  may  have  had  in  mind  the  enormous  complication  of 
the  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  by  the  diplomatists 
of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  attempt,  made  during  the  War, 
to  establish  a  Central  European  Customs  area,  an  attempt 
which,  on  paper,  came  to  a  successful  issue  on  October 
nth,  1918 — just  a  month  before  the  Armistice. 

The  economic  war  in  Europe  is  partly  due  to  conditions 
affecting  all  the  world ;  but  it  is  also  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  territorial  settlement  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  “  The  War  was  begun,”  said  Count  Rathenau 
wittily,  “  in  order  to  Europeanize  the  Balkans  ;  it  has  ended 
by  Balkanizing  Europe.”  That  is  unhappily  true,  and  it 
has  not  made  for  peace.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  attended  by  him,  the  late  Herr  Stresemann 
referred  to  the  economic  difficulties  and  hindrances  due  to 
the  creation  by  the  Treaty  of  a  number  of  New  States,  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  the  rationalization  of  economic 
conditions  ;  and  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
M.  Munch  pointed  out  that  Europe  is  now  divided  into  30 
Customs  areas.  Nor  is  the  resulting  internecine  tariff  war 
the  only  economic  evil  caused  by  this  ill-fated  attempt  to 
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rearrange  the  boundaries  of  Europe  on  national  lines. 
The  old,  unnational  States’  system  of  Europe,  of  which  the 
last  survivals  were  destroyed  in  1919,  was  tolerant  of 
national  diversity  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  and 
placed  no  racial  bars  in  the  way  of  the  migration  of  labour. 
This  wholesome  condition  of  things  has  been  profoundly 
altered  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  ;  for  no  State  can  now  view  with  indifference  the  mass- 
immigration  of  alien  elements,  and  the  tendency  is  to  set  up 
barriers  against  such  immigration.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  were  drastic : 
it  was  the  welcome  given,  centuries  ago,  to  Serb  refugees 
from  Turkish  misrule  that  lost  Hungary  the  Banat  of 
Temesvar ;  it  was  the  importation  of  Polish  labour  to 
work  the  mines  of  Upper  Silesia  that  lost  Germany  part  of 
a  rich  province  which  had  been  German  since  the  thirteenth 
century. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  ascribed  another  perennial 
cause  of  unrest,  namely,  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the 
national  minorities  which  the  delimitation  of  the  new 
frontiers  has  left  under  alien  rule.  It  is  clear  that  not  all 
the  new  States  have  behaved  towards  their  “  Minorities  ” 
with  the  conciliatory  spirit  shown  by  the  Government  of 
the  Irish  Free  State,  though — unlike  the  former  Unionists 
in  Ireland — these  minorities  are  protected  by  special 
provisions  in  the  treaties.  In  the  recent  debates  at  Geneva 
the  “  Minorities  Question  ”  occupied  a  greater  place  than 
ever  before.  Count  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian  delegate,  and 
others  complained  that  the  treaty  safeguards  have  proved 
inadequate,  and  demanded  that  better  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  League  for  the  hearing  and  redress  of 
grievances.  It  is  significant  that  this  suggestion  was 
opposed,  with  some  heat,  by  the  delegates  of  the  Succession 
States  in  which  the  Minority  problem  is  most  accentuated  : 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Poland,  Yugoslavia.  The  Greek 
delegate,  M.  Michalakopoulos,  indeed,  supported  them, 
urging  that  for  the  Greeks  under  alien  rule,  as  for  others, 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  become  assimilated  as  soon 
as  possible,  an  idea  against  which  Dr.  Curtius  vigorously 
protested  in  the  name  of  Germany.  So  the  matter  remains  ; 
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and,  in  Eastern  Europe  especially,  the  discontent  of  national 
minorities,  encouraged  by  the  irredentism  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peoples,  adds  another  dangerous  element  to  the 
general  spirit  of  unrest.  During  the  past  year  recurrent 
“  frontier  incidents  ”  and  inter-racial  riots — ^anti-Polish  in 
Lithuania,  anti-German  in  Poland,  anti-Italian  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia — have  been  the  disquieting  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
One  frontier,  indeed,  that  between  Lithuania  and  Poland, 
remains  “  closed  ”  ;  for  though  the  dictatorship  of  M. 
Valdemaras  came  to  a  sudden  end  in  January  last,  M. 
Zucenius,  his  successor  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  abated  nothing  of  his  predecessor’s  intransigent 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  Vilna,  which  the  Poles  have  no 
intention  of  giving  up.  The  “  Polish  Corridor,”  too, 
remains  an  open  sore,  which  has  became  more  inflamed 
since  the  Poles  have  made  the  new  seaport  of  Gdynia  a 
successful  rival  to  Danzig,  and  the  impoverishment  of  East 
Prussia  has  led  to  a  migration  of  its  German  peasantry 
westward.  In  August  and  September  there  were  violent 
anti-German  demonstrations  in  Poland,  owing  to  a  speech 
in  which  Herr  Treverinus,  the  ex-Minister  for  the  Occupied 
Territories,  declared  that  there  could  be  no  lasting  peace 
until  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Germany  had  been  healed.  It  is,  indeed,  in  these  north¬ 
eastern  Baltic  regions,  where  the  interests  of  Poland,  the 
new  Baltic  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  clash, 
that  a  revived  Germany  may  be  expected  to  find  an  outlet 
for  her  expanding  forces. 

In  the  south-eastern  countries,  too,  the  old  antagonisms 
have  shown  little  tendency  to  abate.  Scarcely  had  the  new 
frontier  agreement  between  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  been 
signed,  in  February  last,  than  Macedonian  komitadjis 
crossed  the  border  and  perpetrated  a  series  of  bomb  out¬ 
rages  in  Serbian  towns.  The  motive  was  resentment  at 
the  policy  of  “  assimilation  ”  pursued  by  the  Belgrad 
Go/ernment  in  defiance  of  the  treaties  ;  but  Yugoslavia 
held  Bulgaria  responsible,  and  in  May  and  June  last,  the 
Government  of  Sofia  was  forced  to  take  drastic  measures 
to  suppress  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  organisation  in 
Bulgaria.  The  method  of  this  compulsion  is  instructive. 
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As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  main  questions  before  the 
recent  Assembly  of  the  League  was  that  of  bringing  the 
Covenant  into  harmony  with  the  Pact  of  Paris  by  amending 
Article  XII  so  as  to  deprive  the  signatory  Powers  of  the 
right,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  take  warlike  action  on 
their  own  initiative.  On  May  15th  the  Serbian  delegate, 
M.  Marinkovic,  informed  the  Press  at  Geneva  that  he  had 
protested  against  any  alteration  in  Article  XII  which  should 
curtail  the  right  to  make  war  against  an  aggressor  State 
after  due  notice  to  the  League,  and  it  was  this  implied 
threat  which,  it  is  claimed,  brought  Bulgaria  to  terms  a  few 
days  later. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  most  critical  situation  in 
Europe  is  that  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  France 
and  Italy,  which  have  been  steadily  growing  worse.  The 
immediate  question  in  dispute  is  the  “  naval  parity  ”  with 
France  which  Italy  demands.  According  to  Signor  Grandi, 
the  Italian  ambassador  in  Paris,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
arithmetical  calculation  of  naval  power,  but  “  a  new  moral 
and  legal  principle  in  international  law.”  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  regard  the  question  as  an  eminently  practical 
one,  and  so  far  they  have  shown  little  disposition  to  follow 
the  example  of  Great  Britain,  who — as  a  writer  in  V Esprit 
International  pointed  out — by  agreeing  to  naval  parity  (as 
measured  in  tons  and  guns)  with  the  United  States,  has  in 
fact  handed  over  to  the  latter  her  supremacy  at  sea. 
Similarly,  they  argue,  naval  parity  betw^een  France,  with 
her  world-wide  empire,  and  Italy,  whose  power  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  mean  Italian 
superiority  in  the  only  region  of  possible  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  the  possibility  of  such  a  conflict  cannot  be 
ignored.  For  a  long  while  past  the  Italians,  who  like  the 
Germans  entered  belatedly  into  the  competition  for  colonial 
expansion,  have  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  the  growth  of 
the  French  African  empire.  Above  all  they  have  resented 
the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia,  which  before  1880  they 
had  regarded  as  the  predestined  field  for  their  own  national 
expansion.  The  actual  situation  in  Tunis,  indeed,  in  large 
measure  explains  the  Italian  irredentist  attitude,  which  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  influence  of  Fascism.  For  Tunis 
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has  been  described  as  “  an  Italian  colony  governed  by  the 
French,”  which  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Italians  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
European  population  and  that,  under  the  Convention  of 
1896,  they  retain  their  status  and  privileges  as  Italian 
subjects.  It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  situation 
thus  created,  which  may  be  studied  in  Mr.  Stephen  H. 
Roberts’  History  of  French  Colonial  Policy.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  all  French  attempts  to  assimilate  the  Italian 
elements  have  broken  down  on  the  opposition  of  the 
Italian  Government,  which  under  the  Fascist  regime  has 
placed  an  absolute  veto  on  the  denationalization  of  Italian 
subjects,  a  veto  which  even  extends  to  those  who  have  in 
large  numbers  settled  in  the  South  of  France  itself.  In 
Tunisia,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  the  result  has  been  that 
two  racial  blocs  are  ranged  against  each  other  in  serried 
ranks,  the  opposition  being  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Italians  represent  labour  and  the  French  capital. 

Although  the  name  of  Tunis  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  Franco- Italian  negotiations,  the 
language  of  Mussolini,  in  his  more  expansive  moments, 
makes  it  clear  that  he  has  not  abandoned  his  earlier  out¬ 
spoken  views  on  the  subject.  At  Leghorn,  on  May  nth, 
he  declared  that  “  Italy’s  future  is  on  the  sea  ” — a  phrase 
which  sounds  ominously  familiar.  At  Florence,  on  the 
17th,  he  used  language  even  more  shocking  to  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the  cooing  of  the  doves 
of  the  peace.  The  Italian  naval  programme,  he  said,  would 
be  carried  out  to  the  last  ton,  in  order  that  the  Italian  nation 
should  not  be  forced  to  remain  prisoner  within  the  sea 
“  that  once  belonged  to  Rome,”  adding  that,  “  though 
words  are  beautiful  things,  rifles,  machine-guns,  warships 
and  aeroplanes  are  still  more  beautiful,”  since  ”  right, 
unless  accompanied  by  might  is  an  empty  word.” 

By  a  singular  irony  this  inflammatory  harangue  was 
delivered  on  the  very  day  on  which  M.  Briand  gave  to  the 
world  his  memorandum  on  a  federal  constitution  for 
Europe.  This  was  duly  approved  in  principle  by  the 
Italian  Government,  though  with  certain  significant 
reserves-  But  the  effect  of  the  ”  May  speeches  ”  was,  of. 
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course,  to  blow  to  the  winds  all  thought  of  an  immediate 
accommodation.  In  France  there  was  intense  excitement, 
and  on  July  3rd  M.  Briand  announced  that  all  further  naval 
negotiations  must  be  postponed  until  this  excitement  had 
died  down.  Five  days  later  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
French  Senate  rejected  the  Italian  demand  for  parity ; 
whereupon,  on  M.  Briand’s  proposal,  the  Governments  of 
the  two  countries  agreed,  by  way  of  temporary  compromise, 
to  suspend  all  shipbuilding  until  September.  Thus  the 
matter  rested  when,  on  December  13th,  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  opened  its  sessions  at  Geneva. 

In  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  this  gathering  the  tendency 
was,  of  course,  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
In  the  eloquent  speech  in  which  he  urged  the  acceptance  of 
his  plan  for  a  federated  Europe  M.  Briand  merely  alluded,  in 
passing;  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Rome  and 
Paris,  as  one  which  would  doubtless  be  adjusted  by  friendly 
discussion,  while  Signor  Scioloja,  the  Italian  delegate, 
confined  himself  to  commenting,  in  a  non-committal  spirit, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense,  on  M.  Briand’s  plan. 
This  had  originally  been  put  forward  at  what  seemed  a 
highly  propitious  moment ;  for  the  vexed  question  of 
Reparations  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  settled  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  “  Young  Plan,”  and  it  had  been  conse¬ 
quently  decided  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  German 
territory  by  the  end  of  June.  But  it  had  soon  become 
evident  that  M.  Briand’s  well-meant  proposal  would  be 
made  the  occasion  for  reopening  questions  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  The  German  reply  to  the  Memorandum,  on 
July  15th,  while  giving  a  general  approval  to  its  underlying 
idea,  said  that  “  all  attempts  to  improve  the  situation  would 
depend  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  full 
equality  of  States,”  while  the  Hungarian  reply,  dispatched 
on  the  following  day,  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  equality 
“  by  the  removal  of  all  injustices.”  What  this  meant  was 
made  clear  by  the  speech  delivered,  on  September  14th,  by 
Count  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian  delegate,  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  League,  in  which  he  denounced  the  unfairness  of  the 
“  unilateral  disarmament  ”  enforced  on  the  defeated  States 
and  ”  ventured  to  refer  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaties.” 
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A  new  importance  has  been  given  to  these  utterances  by 
certain  events  which  have  come  as  a  shock  to  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  unexpected  success  of  the  National 
Socialists  (Nazis)  in  the  German  general  elections  on 
September  14th.  The  second  was  the  provocative  speech 
delivered  by  Mussolini  on  October  27th  in  Rome,  at  the 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Fascist  revolution.  On  this 
occasion  the  Duce  was  in  his  best  form.  Peace-loving 
people  sought  comfort  in  his  declaration  that  Italy  would 
never  take  the  initiative  in  making  war  ;  but  the  effect  of 
this  was  somewhat  discounted  by  his  suggestion  that  the 
initiative  had  already  been  taken  by  other  countries,  and 
against  Italy,  proof  of  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  military 
works  which  had  been  in  progress  along  the  Italian  frontier 
ever  since  1927 — the  year,  be  it  noted,  of  the  Franco- 
Yugoslav  Pact.  War  was  indeed,  he  said,  already  being 
waged,  a  “  moral  war  ”  against  Fascism,  and  the  field  of 
battle  covered  the  whole  world,  since  Fascism  was  now  of 
universal  application  ;  and  this  moral  war  might  easily  be 
the  precursor  of  material  war.  And  in  this  war  Italy, 
though  she  did  not  want  to  fight,  would  conquer  by  reason 
of  her  abounding  vitality.  In  a  few  years’  time,  he  said, 
the  territory  of  Italy  would  be  completely  saturated  by  her 
population,  the  growth  of  w^hich  the  Government  encourages, 
and  then  would  come  the  mighty  impulse  for  her  expansion 
at  the  cost  of  a  Europe  grown  “  old  and  decrepit.”  It  was  • 
only  towards  the  East,  he  added,  that  a  pacific  expansion  of 
Italy  could  be  directed,  and  it  w’as  therefore  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  she  had  sought  friends  and  allies.  He  then 
made  clear  w'ho  these  were  by  joining  in  the  demand  for 
the  revision  of  the  treaties,  which — he  pointed  out — is 
provided  for  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  “  Is  Italy,” 
he  asked,  “  the  only  nation  of  wolves  among  the  bleating 
flock  of  pacific  lambs  ”  The  true  violaters  of  the 
Covenant  were  those  who  sought  to  perpetuate  at  Geneva 
two  categories  of  States — the  armed  and  the  unarmed. 

This  language  naturally  caused  a  great  sensation.  The 
suggestion  that  the  French  military  preparations  have  been 
inspired  by  any  aggressive  designs  against  Italy  was  at  once 
repudiated  in  France.  These  preparations,  as  M.  Herriot 
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emphasised  in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  November 
2nd  last,  have  been  purely  defensive  ;  and  if  France  has 
been  forced  to  call  a  halt  to  the  reduction  of  her  armaments, 
this  has  been  at  least  partly  due  to  the  truculent  attitude  of 
Italy  and  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  Fascist  system,  the 
whole  of  her  young  manhood  is  in  effect  organized  for  war. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation 
thus  created.  Both  M.  Briand  and  Signor  Mussolini 
repeat  the  slogan  “  first  security,  then  disarmament  ” ; 
but  by  “  security  ”  they  mean  different  things.  For 
M.  Briand  it  means  security  for  France  and  for  the  treaty 
settlements  which  are  her  safeguard  ;  for  Signor  Mussolini 
it  means  security  for  the  Fascist  idea  and  for  the  attainment 
of  Italy’s  “  place  in  the  sun.”  The  Revelations  of  the 
Rome  speech  have  seemed  to  give  a  new  significance  to  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  to  Rome,  and 
to  the  Bulgarian  marriage  ;  they  have  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  activities  of  the  Heimwehr  in  Austria  and  of  the 


Nazis  and  ”  Steel  Helmets  ”  in  Germany  are  supported  by 
something  more  than  the  sympathy  of  the  Fascist 
organization  in  Italy. 

All  this  may  show  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  troubling  the  waters  is  wholly,  or  even  mainly, 
hers.  The  spread  of  the  Fascist  movement,  under  various 
names,  may  be  explained  by  the  universality  of  the  economic 
crisis  and  by  the  discredit  into  which  the  system  of  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy  has  almost  everywhere  fallen.  In 
Germany,  more  especially,  there  are  other  and  even  stronger 
motives,  due  to  the  needless  humiliations  inflicted  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  was  not  only  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  modern  history,  the  defeated  Power  had  no  part  in  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  treaty,  but  that,  alsa  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  it  was  forced  to  make  confession  of 
”  war  guilt.”  It  is  hard  to  find  words  to  characterize  the 
monstrous  folly  of  this  last  innovation.  The  victors  of 
1815  were  wiser :  they  did  indeed  maroon  Napoleon,  as  a 


danger  to  the  peace,  but  they  were  careful  not  to  inflict  any 
unnecessary  humiliation  upon  France.  And  in  taking  this 
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preamble  to  a  treaty  of  peace  it  has  always  been  usual  to 
insert  a  clause  providing  for  a  complete  oblivion  of  all 
injuries  inflicted  or  suffered,  whatever  indemnities  or 
reparations  might  be  exacted  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
itself.  To  depart  from  this  wholesome  tradition  was  to 
substitute  for  a  healing  balm  a  perpetual  irritant. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  commenting  on  the  clamour  of  the 
small  German  princes  for  slices  of  French  territory,  re- 
remarked  that  they  did  not  seem  to  fear  a  kick  from  the 
lion  when  his  toils  were  removed.  Well,  the  toils  have 
been  removed  from  the  German  lion,  and  he  has  begun  to 
kick — or  at  least  to  practise  the  goose-step.  For  Young 
Germany,  which  crowds  the  ranks  of  the  Nazis,  the  lurid 
memories  of  the  World  War  are  becoming  little  more  than 
a  dissolving  smoke-screen,  obscuring  the  tradition  of  past 
glories.  Young  Germany  is  demanding  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  ;  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  Government  of 
the  Reich,  which  is  well  aware  that  the  recovery  of  Germany 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  this  demand  has  been 
loudly  backed  by  Mussolini  in  the  name  of  Italy.  It  may 
be  that  the  language  of  the  Duce  was  but  a  piece  of  “  bluff,” 
intended  to  scare  France  into  throwing  down  her  cards  ; 
but,  if  it  was  seriously  meant,  it  augurs  ill  for  the  world’s 
peace.  For  any  attempt  at  a  drastic  revision  of  the  treaties, 
such  as  is  demanded,  would  almost  certainly  precipitate  a 
crisis  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  all  the  Pacts  in  Christen¬ 
dom  would  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms,  if  vital  national 
interests  were  threatened  and  national  passions  violently 
aroused.  As  for  the  ill-omened  confession  of  “  war- 
guilt,”  that  must  stand,  a  perpetual  open  sore,  until  some 
method  can  be  discovered  of  deleting  it  without  seeming  to 
imply  its  opposite. 

Such,  at  the  time  of  writing,  seems  to  be  the  situation  in 
Europe,  as  revealed  by  the  broken  lights  that  fall  upon  it. 
The  great  need  of  the  world,  and  above  all  perhaps  of  our 
own  country,  is  great  leadership.  Where  is  the  great 
leader  ? 


NOTES  ON  LIBERTY  AND  THE  BOUNDARIES 
OF  THE  PROMISED  LAND. 


By  Aldous  Huxley 

Mediaeval  liberty,”  said  Lord  Acton, 

“  differs  from  modern  in  this,  that  it  depended 
on  property.”  But  the  difference  is  surely  a 
difference  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Money  may  have 
less  influence  in  a  modern  than  in  a  mediaeval  court  of  law. 
But  outside  the  court  of  law }  Outside,  it  is  true,  I  am 
legally  free  to  work  or  not  to  work,  as  I  choose  ;  for  I  am 
not  a  serf.  I  am  legally  free  to  live  here  rather  than  there  ; 
for  I  am  not  bound  to  the  land.  I  am  free,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  to  amuse  myself  as  I  like  ;  archdeacons  do  not 
fine  me  for  indulging  in  what  they  consider  unseemly 
diversions.  I  am  legally  free  to  marry  anyone  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family)  from 
my  first  cousin  to  the  daughter  of  a  duke  ;  no  lord  compels 
me  to  marry  a  girl  or  widow  from  the  manor,  no  priest 
forbids  the  banns  within  the  seventh  degree  of  consanguin¬ 
ity.  The  list  of  all  my  legal  freedoms  would  run  to  pages 
of  type.  Nobody  in  all  history  has  been  so  free  as  I  am 
now. 

But  let  us  see  what  happens  if  I  try  to  make  use  of  my 
legal  liberty.  Not  a  serf,  I  choose  to  stop  working ; 
result,  I  shall  begin  to  starve  next  Monday.  Not  bound  to 
the  land,  I  elect  to  live  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  Taormina; 
unhappily  the  rent  of  my  London  house  alone  amounts  to 
five  times  my  yearly  income.  Not  subject  to  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  busybodies,  I  decide  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  take  a  young  woman  to  the  Savoy  for  a  bite  of 
supper  ;  but  I  have  no  dress  clothes  and  I  should  spend 
more  on  my  evening’s  entertainment  than  I  can  earn  in  a 
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week.  Not  bound  to  marry  at  the  bidding  of  a  master, 
free  to  choose  wherever  I  like,  I  decide  to  look  for  a  bride 
at  Chatsworth  or  Welbeck  ;  but  when  I  ring  the  bell,  I 
am  told  to  go  round  to  the  servants*  entrance  and  look 
sharp  about  it. 

All  my  legal  liberties  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  as  closely 
dependent  on  property  as  were  the  liberties  of  my  mediaeval 
ancestors.  The  rich  can  buy  large  quantities  of  freedom  ; 
the  poor  must  do  without  it,  even  though,  by  law  and 
theoretically,  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  just  as  much  of  it 
as  have  the  rich. 

A  right  is  something  which  I  have  at  the  expense  of 
other  people.  Even  my  right  of  not  being  murdered  and 
not  being  made  a  slave  is  something  which  I  have  at  the 
expense  of  those  stronger  than  myself  who  could  kill  me  or 
force  me  into  servitude.  There  are  no  such  things  as 
“  natural  rights  ”  ;  there  are  only  adjustments  of  conflicting 
claims.  What  I  have  at  your  expense  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  what  you  have  at  my  expense  :  that,  whatever  the 
practice  may  be,  is  the  theory  of  Justice. 

Many  murderees  and  slaves,  however  feeble,  are  stronger, 
in  the  last  resort,  than  a  few  slavers  and  murderers.  From 
time  to  time  the  slaves  and  murderees  have  actually  demon¬ 
strated  this  in  sanguinary  fashion.  These  revolts,  though 
rare,  though  quite  astonishingly  rare  (the  abject  patience  of 
the  oppressed  is  perhaps  the  most  inexplicable,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  important  fact  in  all  history)  have  been  enough  to 
scare  the  oppressors  into  making  considerable  concessions, 
not  only  in  theory,  but  even  in  practice. 

Legally  and  theoretically,  we  are  all  free  now ;  but  the 
right  to  make  use  of  these  liberties  must  continue,  under  the 
present  dispensation,  to  depend  on  property  and  the 
personal  abilities  which  enable  a  man  to  acquire  property 
easily.  Some  people,  like  tramps  and  certain  artists, 
enjoy,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  liberty  without  paying  for 
it ;  but  this  is  only  because,  unlike  most  human  beings, 
they  are  not  interested  to  stake  out  a  claim  among  the  things 
which  can  be  paid  for  with  money. 

In  the  egalitarian  state  of  the  future  all  excessive  accumu¬ 
lations  of  property  will  be  abolished.  But  this  implies. 
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apparently,  the  abolition  of  all  excessive  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  When  everybody  has  three  hundred  a  year, 
nobody  will  be  less,  but  also  nobody  presumably  will  be 
more,  free  than  the  contemporary  confidential  clerk. 
“  But  in  the  future  state,”  say  the  prophets,  ”  three  hundred 
a  year  will  buy  five  thousand  pounds  worth  of  liberty.” 
And  when  we  ask  how,  by  what  miracle  ?  they  invoke,  not 
the  good  from  the  machine,  but  the  machine  itself. 

Every  right,  as  we  have  seen,  is  something  which  we  have 
at  other  people’s  expense.  The  machine  is  the  only 
”  other  person,”  at  whose  expense  we  can  have  things  with 
a  good  conscience  and  also  the  only  “  other  person  ’’who 
becomes  steadily  more  and  more  efficient. 

Served  by  mechanical  domestics,  exploiting  the  incessant 
labour  of  metallic  slaves,  the  three-hundred-a-year  man  of 
the  future  state  will  enjoy  an  almost  indefinite  leisure.  A 
system  of  transport,  rapid,  frequent  and  cheap,  will  enable 
him  to  move  about  the  globe  more  freely  than  the  migrant 
rentier  of  the  present  age.  Nor  need  he  forgo  (except  in 
private)  the  rich  man’s  privilege  of  living  luxuriously. 
Already  mass  production  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
relatively  poor  to  enjoy  elaborate  entertainments  in  sur¬ 
roundings  of  more  than  regal  splendour.  The  theatres  in 
which  the  egalitarians  will  enjoy  the  talkies,  tasties,  smellies, 
and  feelies,  the  Comer  Houses  where  they  will  eat  their 
synthetic  poached  eggs  on  toast-substitute  and  drink  their 
surrogates  of  coffee,  will  be  prodigiously  much  vaster  and 
more  splendid  than  anything  we  know  to-day.  Compared 
with  them,  the  hall  of  Belshazzar  in  Martin’s  celebrated 
picture  will  seem  the  squalidest  of  little  chop  houses 
and  Bibbiena’s  palaces,  Piranesi’s  imaginary  Roman 
temples,  mere  dog-holes,  hutches  and  sties. 

Urbs  Sion  unica,  mansio  mystica,  condita  coelo  (or  rather,. 
mundo) 

Nunc  tibi  gaudeo,  nunc  tibialugeo,  tristor,  anhelo  .  .  . 

Opprimit  omne  cor  ille  tuus  decor,  o  Sion,  o  pax. 

Urbs  sine  tempore,  nulla  potest  fore  laus  tibi  mendax. 

O  nova  mansio,  te  pia  concio,  gens  pia  munit, 

Provehit,  excitat,  auget,  identitat,  efficit,  unit. 

Well,  let’s  hope  that  this  mansio  mystica  will  prove  to  be  as 
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jolly  as  its  prophets  say  that  it  looks.  Let’s  hope  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  its  inhabitants  will  enjoy  their  universal 
egalitarian  liberties  as  much  as  we  enjoy  the  little  freedoms 
which  the  present  dispensation  allows  us  unjustly  to  buy 
or  punishes  us  for  criminally  stealing. 

My  own  hopes  are  tempered,  I  must  confess,  with  certain 
doubts.  For  there’s  a  divinity,  as  I  see,  that  misshapes  as 
well  as  one  that  shapes  our  ends.  Suitably  enough  (for 
like  bad  dogs,  bad  gods  deserve  bad  names)  this  malignant 
deity  is  called  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns.  It  was 
the  economists  who  gave  him  the  name  and  who  first 
recognised  and  clearly  described  his  unfriendly  activities. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  demon 
confines  himself  solely  to  the  economic  sphere.  The  law 
of  diminishing  returns  holds  good  in  almost  every  part  of 
our  human  universe. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  very  melancholy  man  who  starts 
drinking  Burgundy  with  his  dinner.  His  melancholy  soon 
wears  off  and  is  replaced  by  cheerfulness,  which  increases 
steadily  with  every  drop  of  Burgundy  consumed  until, 
three-quarters  of  the  way  through  his  first  bottle,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  is  reached.  He  goes  on  drinking  ;  but  the  next  half¬ 
bottle  produces  no  perceptible  alteration  in  his  condition  ; 
he  remains  where  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  high  spirits.  A 
few  more  glasses,  however,  and  his  cheerfulness  begins 
once  more  to  decline.  He  becomes  first  quarrelsome,  then 
lachrymose,  and  finally  feels  most  horribly  unwell  and 
therefore  miserable.  He  is  worse  off  at  the  end  of  his 
second  bottle  than  he  was  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Similarly,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  return  in  happiness 
of  increased  prosperity  steadily  diminishes.  This  is  an 
ancient  commonplace.  It  is  only  our  lingering  belief  in 
the  eighteenth-century  heresy  of  perfectibility  that  makes 
us  still  loath  to  admit  the  hardly  less  obvious  facts  about 
education.  For  education  is  as  much  subject  to  the  end- 
misshaping  law  as  wine,  or  prosperity,  or  artificial  manure. 
Increase  in  the  amount  or  intensity  of  training  gives  returns 
in  the  form  of  increased  mental  efficiency  and  moral  excel¬ 
lence  ;  but  after  a  certain  maximum  (which  varies  for  each 
individual)  has  been  passed,  these  returns  steadily  diminish 
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and  may  even  take  on  a  negative  value.  Thus  the  oblate 
children  in  mediaeval  monasteries  were  subject  to  a  long  and 
Spartan  training  in  virtue.  “  Children  should  ever  have 
chastisement  with  custody  and  custody  with  chastisement,” 
says  the  author  of  the  constitutions  of  Cluny ;  and  for  a 
century  or  two  the  oblates  got  these  things — ^with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  But  the  system  broke  down  ;  for  as  a  conscien¬ 
tious  abbot  complained  to  St.  Anselm,  “  we  cease  not  to 
chastise  our  boys  by  day  and  by  night,  yet  they  grow  daily 
worse  and  worse.”  The  returns  of  education  had  dimin¬ 
ished  to  the  point  of  becoming  negative. 

Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 
The  democratization  of  political  institutions  gives  returns 
in  the  form  of  increased  justice  and  increased  social  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  peak  is  reached,  and,  if  the  process  goes  any 
further,  the  returns  begin  to  diminish.  In  Italy,  for 
example,  just  after  the  introduction  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,  their  values  were  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  positive. 
Hence,  among  other  reasons,  the  rise  of  Fascism. 

What  has  the  end-misshaping  divinity  to  say  about 
liberty  ?  Let  us  consider  a  few  particular  cases  and  try  to 
guess  how  the  god  will  pronounce  himself  on  each. 

“  Perfected  machinery,”  says  the  prophets,  “  will  give  us 
increasing  freedom  from  work,  and  increasing  freedom 
from  work  will  give  increasing  happiness.”  But  leisure 
also  is  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Beyond 
a  certain  point,  more  freedom  from  work  produces  a 
diminished  return  in  happiness.  Among  the  completely 
leisured,  the  returns  in  happiness  are  often  actually  negative 
and  acute  boredom  is  suffered.  As  soon,  moreover,  as  they 
are  freed  from  the  servitude  of  labour,  many  leisured  people 
voluntarily  abandon  themselves  to  a  servitude  of  amuse¬ 
ments  and  social  duties,  more  pointless  than  work  and  often 
quite  as  arduous.  Will  the  leisured  majority  of  the  egali¬ 
tarian  world  be  different  in  character  from  the  leisured  few 
to-day  }  Only  the  eugenists  have  any  reason  to  suppose  so. 

Consider  another  point  often  insisted  upon  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  Utopia.  “  Travel,”  they  say  (and  with  reason), 
“  is  a  liberal  education.  Freedom  to  travel  has  been  a 
privilege  reserved  to  the  rich.  Leisure,  with  cheap  and 
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rapid  transport,  will  make  this  privilege  accessible  to  all. 
Therefore  all  will  receive  the  liberal  education  which  only 
a  few  were  once  at  liberty  to  enjoy.”  Once  more,  however, 
the  end-misshaping  divinity  intervenes.  Travel  is  educa¬ 
tive  because  it  brings  the  traveller  into  contact  with  people 
of  different  culture  from  his  own,  living  under  alien  con¬ 
ditions.  But  the  more  travelling  there  is,  the  more  will 
culture  and  way  of  life  everywhere  tend  to  be  standardized 
and  therefore  the  less  educative  will  travel  become.  There 
is  still  some  point  in  going  from  Burslem  to  Udaipur.  But 
when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Burslem  have  been  sufficiently 
often  to  Udaipur  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Udaipur  have 
been  sufficiently  often  to  Burslem,  there  will  be  no  point 
whatever  in  making  the  journey.  Leaving  out  of  account 
a  few  trifling  geological  and  climatic  idiosyncrasies,  the 
iwo  towns  will  have  become  essentially  indistinguishable. 

“  Nature  uplifts  ;  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are 
moralizing  and  spiritualizing  forces.  In  Utopia  all  men 
will  have  the  means,  financial  and  mechanical,  to  make 
themselves  familiar  w'ith  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature.”  But,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  only  such 
peoples  as  dislike  the  country  possess  any  country  to  dislike. 
Nations  that  love  the  country  destroy  what  they  adore. 
Witness  the  two  thousand  square  miles  of  London’s 
suburbs.  Beauty  spots  accessible  to  whole  populations 
cease  to  be  beauty  spots  and  become  Blackpools.  Liberty 
depends  on  property  ;  when  few  had  property,  only  a  few 
were  free  to  go  and  seek  inspiration  or  solace  among  the 
“  Beauties  of  Nature.”  In  the  egalitarian  state  all  will 
have  property  or  its  communistic  equivalent.  All  will 
therefore  be  free  to  go  and  inspire  or  solace  themselves  in 
the  country.  But  the  greater  the  number  which  avails 
itself  of  this  liberty,  the  less  will  this  liberty  be  worth. 
And  this  would  seem  to  be  true,  not  only  of  travel  and  the 
pleasures  of  country  life,  but  of  practically  all  the  privileges 
and  freedoms  hitherto  reserved  to  the  few.  We  have  seen 
that,  after  a  certain  point,  any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
liberty  brings  a  diminishing  return  of  happiness  ;  so  also, 
it  would  seem,  does  any  increase  in  what  may  be  called 
liberty’s  area  of  incidence. 
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A  conclusion  imposes  itself.  Continuous  general  pro¬ 
gress  (along  present  lines)  is  only  possible  upon  two  condi¬ 
tions — that  the  heritable  qualities  of  the  progressing  popula¬ 
tion  shall  be  improved  (or  at  any  rate  changed  in  a  specific 
direction)  by  deliberate  breeding  ;  and  that  the  amount  of 
population  shall  be  reduced. 

Increase  ot  material  prosperity,  increase  of  leisure, 
increase  of  liberty,  increase  of  educational  facilities  are 
perfectly  useless  to  individuals,  in  whom  every  such 
increase  beyond  a  quickly  reached  maximum  gives  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  of  happiness,  virtue  and  intellectual  efficiency. 
Only  by  raising  the  critical  point,  at  which  increase  of 
goods  begins  to  give  diminishing  psychological  returns, 
can  w’e  make  continuous  progress  a  reality  for  the  individual, 
and  through  the  individual,  for  society  at  large.  How  can 
we  raise  this  critical  point  ?  By  deliberate  breeding  and 
selection.  At  any  rate,  no  other  method  offers  us  the  least 
prospect  of  success. 

So  much  for  the  first  condition  of  continuous  progress ; 
now  for  the  second.  Certain  experiences,  we  agree,  are 
valuable.  They  are  enjoyed  at  present  by  a  few  privileged 
human  beings  ;  it  would  be  a  progress  in  the  sphere  of 
social  justice  if  they  could  be  enjoyed  by  all.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  extend  privileges  is  generally  to  destroy  their 
value.  Experiences  which,  enjoyed  by  a  few,  were  precious 
cease  automatically  to  be  precious  when  enjoyed  by  many. 
A  certain  number  of  these  precious  experiences  might  be 
made  accessible  to  all  the  members  of  a  population  provided 
that  it  were  sufficiently  small.  (For  example,  where 
populations  are  small,  beauty  spots  need  not  become 
Blackpools.)  In  these  cases  progress  can  only  become  a 
reality  to  the  individual  on  condition  that  the  progressing 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member  is  absolutely  small. 
Where  the  community  is  large,  its  numbers  must  be 
reduced. 

There  are  other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  precious 
experiences  could  never  be  made  accessible  to  whole 
populations,  however  small,  absolutely.  For  in  these 
cases  the  preciousness  of  the  experience  is  found  to  consist 
precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  minority. 
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To  provide  such  experiences,  it  will  be  necessary  in  any 
future  egalitarian  state  to  create  a  number  of  mutually 
exclusive  clubs  or,  better,  secret  societies,  religious  sects, 
even  witches’  covens.  Only  by  such  means  can  the 
members  of  an  egalitarian  society  be  made  free  of  the 
infinitely  precious  experience  of  being  in  a  superior  minority. 


LONDON  DOCKS 

—  Q  O  Q  — 

Lamplight  across  the  docks. 

Dark  sails,  deserted  quay, 

A  factory’s  gaunt  line 

Grown  strangely  sharp  and  fine  : 

So  beauty  comes  and  mocks 
Squalor  and  misery. 

Heed  not  when  reason  says 
That  glamour  does  but  hide 
The  bitter  face  of  fact — 

Drab  houses  closely  packed. 

Grey  streets,  unlovely  ways. 

Above  the  lapping  tide. 

For  on  this  magic  night 
The  spirit  rushes  free 
Beyond  cold  logic’s  proofs  ; 

And  past  the  huddled  roofs. 

Far  on  and  out  of  sight 
It  finds  the  open  sea. 

Diana  Carroll 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  MUSIC 


By  Ernest  Newman 

I 

TO  describe,  as  I  am  expected  to  do,  “  the  general 
characteristics  and  tendency  ”  of  the  music  of  the 
day  in  a  single  short  article  is  a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  task,  for  the  international  field  is  wide,  the 
tendencies  are  manifold,  and  the  general  situation  changes 
every  few  years.  Moreover,  it  is  anything  but  easy  to  make 
some  of  the  technical  points  clear  without  the  liberal  use  of 
musical  quotations.  This  article,  however,  is  intended  not 
for  the  expert  but  for  the  general  reader,  to  whom  I  will 
explain  as  best  I  can  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  face 
of  music  during  the  last  two  decades  or  so,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  change.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  wTiting  this  article  a 
mere  matter  of  three  hundred  years  too  soon.  An  eminent 
German  musician,  Alfred  Lorenz,  who  has  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  investigating  the  laws  that  control  both  the 
course  of  musical  history  and  the  operations  of  the  individual 
musical  mind,  has  given  us  the  soundest  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  radical  change  in  the  orientation  of  music  comes  about 
at  the  end  of  every  three  centuries.  Every  student  knows 
that  a  face-about  of  this  kind  happened  at  the  turn  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  when  the  polyphonic  style  that 
had  been  the  goal  of  musical  endeavour  for  some  three 
hundred  years  was  rejected  in  favour  of  a  homophonic 
style,  that  found  its  first  outlet  in  the  Florentine  opera. 
On  Lorenz’s  theory,  another  revolution  was  due  about 
1900  ;  and  it  is  from  approximately  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century  that  the  change  dates  of  which  the  whole 
musical  world  is  now  feeling  the  effects.  It  is  quite  an 
error  to  attribute  this  change  to  the  war.  The  main  forces 
had  been  at  work  long  before  the  war  ;  they  were  rooted  in 
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the  very  nature  of  the  art,  were  basic  elements  in  the  great 
secular  cycle  ;  and  the  contribution  of  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  peace  to  the  disturbance  was  really  so  slight 
that  the  historian  of  a  hundred  years  hence,  surveying  the 
field  and  trying  to  trace  the  laws  that  underlay  the  course  of 
events,  will  probably  dismiss  these  influences  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines. 

No  man  can  foresee  the  future  of  music  even  for  a 
generation.  But  we  can  learn  something  by  a  study  of  the 
past,  for,  on  the  principle  that  Nature  never  does  a  thing 
merely  once,  we  may  anticipate  that,  miitatis  mutandis , 
history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  both  the  theories  of  the 
present  time  and  the  works  written  in  conformity  with 
them  will  have  little  enduring  value,  but  will  mostly 
be  the  mere  historical  curiosities  that  the  music  and  the 
speculations  of  the  Florentine  Camerata  of  1600  are  now. 
I  shall  return  to  this  point  at  the  end  of  my  article. 

II 

An  art,  like  a  civilisation  or  a  community,  develops  its 
maximum  of  efficiency  by  the  suppression  of  certain 
internal  forces  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  collapses  when 
the  suppressed  forces  can  no  longer  be  held  under.  Artists 
who  are  working  under  the  same  general  influences  and  are 
inspired  by  the  same  general  ideals  come  to  a  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  to  concentrate  on  certain  elements  and  to  pass  over 
others.  It  is  the  law  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  the 
problems  to  be  solved  by  any  given  artistic  genre  are  so  many 
and  so  complex  that  the  human  mind  instinctively  simplifies 
its  problem  by  ignoring  everything  but  the  essentials  of  it. 
It  took  Europe  at  least  two  centuries  of  concentrated  effort 
to  develop  the  art  of  polyphony  to  the  perfection  it  had 
attained  by  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  But  polyphony 
had  not  annihilated  the  other  main  elements  of  music  ;  it 
had  only  driven  them  underground,  and  the  time  was  bound 
to  come  when  they  would  force  their  way  upward  and 
disrupt  the  musical  polity  that  had  kept  them  in  subjection. 
This  point  needs  to  be  grasped  at  the  outset  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  the  reason  of  the  musical 
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revolution  of  to-day.  Vocal  polyphony  attained  its  mar¬ 
vellous  solidity  and  complexity  of  texture  at  the  expense 
of  certain  other  elements  of  music.  The  life  of  music,  like 
life  in  general,  is  a  constant  struggle  between  opposing 
principles  ;  and  musical  history  in  future  will  probably  be 
written  from  this  standpoint.  Music  is  perpetually  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  fight  of  two  basic  elements  for  mastery. 
We  may  call  them,  roughly,  the  song  element  and  the 
formal  element.  The  former  tries  to  realise  itself  by  means 
of  a  point-to-point  expression  of  human  emotions  that  have 
their  correlatives  in  words.  The  latter  aims  at  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  musical  mass  into  designs  that  exist  in  virtue 
of  their  own  inner  life.  Each  element,  if  it  is  not  checked, 
will  tyrannise  over  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  we  will 
get  “  poetic  ”  music  that  is  so  intent  on  following  emotional 
suggestion  that  the  inner  structure  of  the  work  becomes 
weak  :  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  may  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand  we  get  music  that  is  a  model 
of  formal  organisation  but  expresses  next  to  nothing— 
as  in  the  case  of  an  academic  symphony  or  fugue. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  principle  here  in  all  its  ramifications. 
My  present  purpose  is  merely  to  show  how  the  principle 
operated  in  musical  history  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  vocal  polyphonists  achieved  their  marvels  of  weaving 
and  structure  by  ignoring,  in  the  main,  the  “  poetic  ” 
side  of  the  musical  impulse.  The  Florentine  reformers 
revolted  against  polyphony  because,  as  they  said,  the  sense 
of  the  words  was  lost  in  it.  Why  sing  words  at  all,  they 
asked,  unless  you  mean  the  sense  of  them  to  be  caught ; 
and  how  can  you  catch  their  sense,  or  even  their  essential 
accent  and  rhythm,  when  four  or  five  voices  are  singing 
different  words  at  the  same  time  ?  The  words,  and  the 
inner  life  of  the  words,  had  necessarily  been  sacrificed  in 
order  to  obtain  a  musical  mass  that  existed  in  virtue  of 
laws  of  its  own — the  skilled  weaving  of  part  with  part,  the 
entrancing  play  of  contrary  rhythms  co-operating  to  the 
one  architectural  end.  The  Florentines  threw  all  this 
overboard  to  concentrate  on  the  rights  of  the  words  and 
what  was  meant  by  the  words  ;  their  ideal  was  a  melodic 
line  that  “  expressed  ”  the  words  supported  on  simple 
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harmonies  that  gave  an  added  emotional  intensity  to  both 
the  words  and  the  melodic  curves  and  accents  and  dynamics 
generally.  Their  immediate  success  showed  that  their 
reform  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  was  in  the  air  of  the 
time  ;  a  long-suppressed  element  in  music  was  determined 
to  come  into  its  own  again. 


Ill 

The  revolution  of  1900  was  also  the  revolt  of  certain 
suppressed  elements  against  others  that  had  had  power  too 
long  in  their  own  hands.  The  revolters  attacked  both  the 
ideals  and  the  language  of  the  current  art.  The  two,  indeed, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  each  other  ;  neither  could  be  under¬ 
mined  without  the  other  collapsing.  Instinctively  obeying 
that  law  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  which  I  have  called 
attention,  composers  for  many  generations  had  put  aside 
many  of  the  theoretic  possibilities  of  the  musical  language 
in  order  to  make  a  thoroughly  serviceable  instrument  of  the 
remainder.  There  are  twelve  notes  in  the  scale — the 
seven  diatonic  ones  that  make  up  the  octave  (the  final 
note  of  the  octave  not  being  counted  separately),  and  five 
chromatic  notes.  The  basis  of  the  composers’  thinking 
was  diatonic  ;  there  are  a  few  fundamental  chords  that 
form  the  plasm  out  of  which  the  whole  of  music,  as  we 
knew  it  until  yesterday,  was  evolved  ;  even  chromaticism 
in  its  subtlest  form  (Wagner’s  “  Tristan  ”  is  the  great 
historical  landmark  in  this  respect)  is  only  a  subtilisation 
of  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic  harmonies  being  derived 
from  the  diatonic  by  greater  and  greater  sophistication  of 
the  fundamental  relations  between  the  original  seven 
notes  and  their  five  dependents.  On  this  foundation  was 
built,  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  language  and  an  art 
that  seemed  to  be  equal  to  the  expression  of  any  musical 
idea  that  the -mind  of  man  could  conceive. 

But  its  very  perfection  bore  within  it  the  seeds  of  its 
decay.  About  the  end  of  the  19th  century  it  was  visibly 
crumbling,  both  internally  and  externally.  The  language 
had  become  so  complete  and  so  perfect  that  it  was  too  easily 
manipulated  ;  and  the  great  men  of  the  romantic  movement 
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had  sunk  so  many  wells  into  the  depths  of  emotion  that 
any  number  of  small  men  could  now,  with  the  minimum 
of  individual  effort,  pump  up  something  that,  if  not 
examined  too  critically,  was  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  real 
thing.  Emotional  expression  in  music  had  become  too  easy ; 
the  more  adventurous  minds  turned  with  contempt  from  it, 
seeking  for  an  expression  that  would  give  them  the  thrill 
that  comes  only  from  conflict  with  a  substance  that  has 
to  be  subdued  before  it  can  be  worked  in  with  any  pleasure. 
Simultaneously  the  old  tissue  of  the  language  of  the  art 
was  breaking  up.  There  was  really  no  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  the  twelve  notes  of  the  scale  should 
for  ever  live  together  under  the  constitution,  so  to  speak, 
that  had  been  imposed  on  them.  Was  not  another  constitu¬ 
tion  possible  ?  The  great  classical  and  romantic  composers 
must  have  had  intuitions  of  some  of  these  other  possibilities, 
but  they  refrained  from  exploring  them  ;  for  their  instinct 
told  them  that  an  artist  will  not  get  very  far  if  he  ventures 
on  the  experiment  of  making  a  new  language  as  he  goes 
along.  If  the  mind  is  to  work  easily,  it  must  take  a  great 
number  of  things  for  granted.  But  some  of  the  smaller 
minds,  which  are  always  more  inclined  to  the  speculative 
than  the  great  instinctive  minds,  were  long  ago  questioning 
the  finality  of  the  accepted  relationships  between  the  notes 
of  the  scale  ;  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  some 
man  of  genius  would  show  the  possibility  of  other  relation¬ 
ships.  Glinka  hit  upon  the  whole-tone  scale  about  1840 ; 
Liszt  sketches  it  as  a  curiosity  in  a  letter  of  i860.  In  the 
process  of  time,  Debussy  took  it  up  and  worked  it  systemati¬ 
cally  ;  and  with  the  coming  of  the  whole-tone  scale  a  new 
chemical  factor  was  introduced  into  the  musical  language 
that  was  to  lead  to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  it  as 
musicians  had  hitherto  conceived  it. 

Let  me  here  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lay  reader, 
that  the  two  crucial  divisions  of  the  scale  in  the  older 
system — known  as  tonality — are  at  the  fifth  and  the  fourth. 
These  divisions  determine  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub¬ 
dominant  harmony,  and  therefore,  of  course,  all  the 
chromatic  subtilisations  of  these.  Abolish  this  traditional 
division  of  the  language  of  music  into  three  main  tonal 
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relations — those  of  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant — 
and  the  fabric  already  begins  to  crumble.  The  whole- 
tone  scale  does  abolish  this  distinction,  for  now  the  octave 
is  not  made  up  of  five  full-tone  intervals  plus  two  half¬ 
tones  (E  to  F,  and  B  to  C),  but  simply  of  six  full  tones,  the 
scale  now  being  C,  D,  E,  F  sharp,  G  sharp,  A  sharp,  C. 
The  old  harmonic  society,  that  was  based  on  the  clearly- 
defined  relations  of  a  king-chord,  two  prime-minister  chords, 
and  some  dependent  people-chords,  has  thus  been  under¬ 
mined.  The  next  step  was  inevitable.  Kingship  and 
aristocracy  went  by  the  board  ;  the  scale  was  completely 
democratised  ;  each  note  was  declared  to  be  as  good  as 
any  other  note,  to  be  as  capable  of  performing  the  same 
functions  ;  the  old  tonality  had  given  place  to  atonality. 

IV 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  new  musical  world  kicked 
out  the  old  with  both  feet,  as  it  were  ;  it  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  too-easy  expressional  methods  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  it  aimed  at  abolishing  the  old  musical  language 
and  setting  a  new  one  on  its  throne.  In  theory  the  revolu¬ 
tion  was  a  complete  success,  for  every  thoughtful  musician 
was  becoming  doubtful  of  the  too  facile  emotionalism 
into  which  the  art  was  in  danger  of  degenerating,  and 
sighed  for  an  expansion  of  the  musical  language  that  might 
be  expected  to  bring  with  it  an  expansion  of  musical 
thought  and  a  sorely  needed  aeration  of  some  portions  of  it. 
In  practice,  however,  things  were  not  so  easy  as  the 
enthusiasts  had  imagined  they  would  be. 

I  have  sketched  the  development  in  the  broad,  as  it  will 
probably  appear  to  the  historian  of  the  future.  Looked 
at  in  detail,  however,  it  is  complicated  by  all  kinds  of  cross¬ 
currents.  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  “  modernism  ”  in 
the  sense  of  a  common  policy,  a  common  aim,  a  common 
language  among  the  new  composers.  The  revolt  against 
the  past  has  taken  various  forms  in  different  men  and  in 
different  environments  ;  nor  has  the  same  man,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  pursued  the  one  consistent  course 
throughout.  What  we  see  is  many  varieties  of  attempts, 
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some  of  them  instinctive  and  convulsive,  some  of  them 
almost  wholly  speculative,  to  revive  a  decaying  art  by  the 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  its  veins,  or  by  giving  its  flaccid 
muscles  a  new  tone  and  its  stiff  joints  a  new  articulation. 
A  good  deal  of  what  is  done  is  purely  and  deliberately 
negative  ;  the  composers  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  what 
it  is  they  want  to  say,  but  are  bent  merely  on  doing  some¬ 
thing  directly  opposite  to  what  the  nineteenth  century  did. 

As  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the  older  art  was  all  of  a 
piece  ;  to  this  fact  it  owed  both  its  excellencies  and  its 
defects.  All  the  elements  of  the  art  ran  in  easy  harness 
with  each  other.  The  type  of  melody  was  conditioned 
by  the  basic  nature  of  the  harmony  ;  the  tonal  harmony 
in  turn  could  not  develop  beyond  the  limits  allowed  it 
by  that  type  of  melody  ;  the  rhythm  was  not  only  correla¬ 
tive  to  these  types  of  harmony  and  melody  but  was  planned 
to  assist  a  certain  type  of  structural  design,  and  was  in  turn 
limited  by  the  possibilities  of  range  of  the  standard  types 
of  design.  With  a  musical  language  the  principles,  the 
vocabulary,  and  the  grammar  of  which  were  universally 
accepted,  composers  could  build  without  the  necessity  of 
having  to  be  always  making  new  bricks  ;  with  the  result 
that  building  became  too  easy.  The  new  spirit  attacked 
the  old  fabric  mercilessly  at  every  point.  War  was  declared 
on  the  facile  emotionalism  into  which  the  art  of  the  19th 
century  was  rapidly  drifting  ;  a  more  cynical,  more  sceptical 
generation  laughed  at  the  soul-searchings  of  its  fathers, 
and,  priding  itself  on  its  superior  hardness,  took  a  wild 
delight  in  substituting  the  roughest  dissonances  for  the 
melting  chromaticism  of  later  19th  century  harmony. 
In  its  passion  for  exploring  the  soul,  the  older  art  had 
concentrated  over-much  on  the  literary  side  of  music. 
The  new  art,  accordingly,  partly  out  of  sheer  bravado, 
partly  out  of  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
complex  nature  of  music — for  there  is  no  sound  musical 
aesthetic  as  yet — swore  it  would  throw  “  literature  ”  on 
the  rubbish  heap  and  devote  itself  purely  and  simply 
to  “  music,”  t.e.,  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  notes  by  and 
for  themselves  alone.  There  was  a  general  tendency, 
in  theory  at  any  rate,  to  regard  words  not  as  concepts  to  be 
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re-expressed  in  musical  ideas,  but  merely  as  vocables  to 
eke  out  a  “  purely  musical  ”  line  of  melody  ;  while  some 
bright  spirits  showed  their  contempt  for  the  delusions 
under  which  such  cretins  as  Schubert  and  Schumann  and 
Brahms  and  Hugo  Wolf  had  laboured  by  choosing  for 
their  vocal  music  texts  with  a  ridiculous  meaning  or  no 
meaning  at  all ;  in  one  case  a  number  of  cuttings  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  were  chosen. 

The  older  music  having  expressed  too  well  the  over¬ 
refinements  of  a  dying  civilisation,  resort  was  had  by  some 
of  the  revolters  to  the  plainer  or  wilder  or  more  brutal 
spirit  of  their  own  “  folk,”  or  to  the  crudities  of  primitive 
races.  The  great  thing  was  to  prevent  music  from  “  think¬ 
ing  ”  too  much  ;  for  the  dubious  new  aesthetic  held  that 
“  music  per  se  ”  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  “  outside 
itself,”  and  particularly  with  those  problems  of  the  soul 
with  which  the  older  composers  had  tortured  themselves 
and  their  listeners,  and  which  were  now  held  to  be  the 
province  of  literature  alone.  (Stravinsky’s  objection  to 
Beethoven,  for  example,  is  that  he  is  “  too  philosophical.”) 
And  while  these  and  other  attacks  were  being  delivered 
on  the  inner  spiritual  substance  of  the  old  music,  attacks 
equally  ruthless  and  systematic  were  launched  against  its 
methods.  Since  it  was  all  of  an  organic  piece,  it  could  be 
reformed  only  by  a  drastic  dissolution  of  its  principles  of 
unity,  a  liberation  of  each  of  its  elements  and  a  development 
of  them  separately  along  new  lines.  Exigencies  of  structure 
had  formerly  led  to  “  themes  ”  being  cut  more  or  less 
to  pattern.  This  was  to  be  abolished  ;  no  longer  would  the 
composer’s  idea  hobble  along  in  the  chains  imposed  on 
it  by  the  four  or  eight-bar  phrase  that  had  come  from  the 
dance  or  the  song.  Melody  was  to  be  “  free,”  not  clamped 
down  to  a  conventional  harmonic  base  ;  hence  the  new 
vogue  of  unaccompanied  suites  for  single  instruments,  in 
which  the  arabesque  fancy  of  the  composer  could  have 
unfettered  play.  Tonality  was  to  give  way  to  atonality 
or  to  polytonality — which  latter  may  be  roughly  defined 
as  writing  in  two  or  more  keys  at  once.  An  end  was  to  be 
made  of  the  standardised  devices  of  the  past  for  getting 
design  and  structure — the  repetitions,  the  sequences,  the 
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“  developments,”  and  so  on.  The  new  music  was  to  have 
not  only  a  vocabulary  but  an  articulation  of  its  own. 

V 

These  principles  were  worked  out  with  the  most  rigour 
in  Central  Europe,  among  the  pupils  and  adherents  of  the 
Schonberg  school.  The  theory  is  perfect  in  its  thorough¬ 
ness  and  exquisite  in  its  symmetry  ;  perhaps  the  best 
expression  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  by  Erwin  Stein 
on  “  Neue  Formprinzipien  ”  that  will  be  as  valuable  to 
future  historians  as  the  manifesti  of  the  Florentines  are  to 
us.  The  only  trouble  is  that  music  cannot  live  by  theory 
alone.  It  is  easy  enough  to  draw  up,  on  paper,  a  scheme 
for  composing  in  a  new  manner  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
men  of  genius  to  conform  to  it,  and  it  is  the  men  of  genius 
who  from  time  to  time  transform  the  face  of  music.  These 
pestilential  fellow’s  go  a  way  of  their  own,  and  have  a 
w’ay  of  making  the  rank  and  file  follow  ;  and  I  cannot  see 
any  man  of  genius  of  the  future  going  to  school  to  Schon¬ 
berg  or  Erwin  Stein  or  any  other  theorist.  The  master’s 
path  and  methods  will  be  determined  for  him  by  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  chemistry  of  his  own  spiritual  constitution. 
And  indeed  the  evolution  of  the  new  art  is  already  following, 
in  the  broad,  the  course  that  could  have  been  predicted 
for  it  from  a  study  of  similar  revolutions  in  the  past.  The 
pioneers  will  certainly  not  enter  the  Promised  Land ; 
they  will  be  to  the  musicians  of  a  century  or  so  hence  the 
fascinating  historical  curiosities  that  Peri  and  Caccini  and 
Gagliano  are  to  us.  Already,  indeed,  a  score  of  names 
that  proudly  decorated  the  banner  of  “  progress  ”  no  more 
than  ten  years  ago  are  so  discredited  that  to  come  across 
them  now  in  a  treatise  of  that  period  brings  a  smile  to  the 
face.  The  lesson  of  history  is  plain.  In  the  first  place,  no 
great  composer  ever  uses  the  whole  of  the  theoretic  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  day  ;  and  composers  who  insist  on  trying  to 
do  so  are  doomed  to  quick  exhaustion  and  ultimate  sterility. 
A  compromise  will  have  to  be  found  between  the  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  new  language  and  the  established  rights  of 
the  old,  so  much  of  the  former  being  added  to  the 
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latter  as  it  can  comfortably  assimilate.  There  are  abundant 
signs  of  this  process  already  ;  all  over  Europe  the  wild 
men  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  are  cutting  their  claws  and 
trimming  their  hair. 

In  the  second  place,  the  next  big  and  relatively  stable 
development  of  the  art  will  take  a  form  that  no  theorist 
can  accurately  forecast.  The  men  of  1600  were  confident 
that  they  had  swept  polyphony  from  the  earth  ;  they  would 
have  been  very  astonished  could  they  have  revisited  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  a  century  later  and  found  polyphony 
in  vogue  once  more.  They  thought  they  were  founding 
music  drama  on  the  lines  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  ; 
what  really  flowered  from  their  noble  efforts  was  Italian 
opera — a  very  different  thing.  They  could  hot  foresee 
that  vocal  music  as  they  conceived  it  would  have  to  mark 
time  for  a  long  period  while  instrumental  music  worked 
out  a  new  language  and  methods  of  its  own  ;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  until  the  greatest  master  of  instrumental 
music,  two  centuries  later,  had  endowed  that  branch  of 
the  art  with  a  new  life,  that  the  greatest  master  of  the  music 
drama,  half  a  century  later  still,  could  gather  into  the  one 
focus  all  the  forces  that  had  been  unconsciously  pressing 
towards  a  common  goal  through  all  these  generations. 
There  are  similar  surprises  in  store  for  any  of  us  who  survive 
another  century  or  so  ;  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing  except 
that  whatever  form  evolution  may  ultimately  take,  it  will 
be  one  that  nobody  can  at  present  foresee.  The  theoreticians 
imagine  that  they  are  shaping  the  music  of  the  future. 
They  flatter  themselves  :  the  next  great  man  will  take  a 
course’  determined  for  him  by  his  own  constitution,  and  will 
act  as  if  the  theoreticians  had  never  lived.  The  theory 
of  opera  had  been  worked  out  fully  and  symmetrically, 
on  paper,  by  all  sorts  of  writers  in  the  i8th  and  early  19th 
centuries  ;  in  the  very  year  of  Wagner’s  birth,  one  Mosel 
published  a  treatise  in  which  the  theoretic  ground  was 
surveyed  in  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  way.  But 
if  Wagner  had  died  in  boyhood,  we  should  still,  in  all 
probability,  be  very  much  where  the  world  was  in  1813 
in  the  matter  of  music  drama.  The  vital  and  wholly 
personal  contribution  of  Wagner  was  the  infusion  of  the 
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Beethoven  system  of  thematic  development  into  the  veins 
of  vocal  music  ;  and  no  theorist  could  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  the  final  results  of  that.  The  thing  had  to 
be  created  before  it  could  be  conceived. 

VI 

I  will  permit  myself  only  one  prophecy — that  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  immediate  future  will  become  far 
less  speculative,  and  opera  much  more  so.  Wagner, 
who  knew  as  much  about  the  inner  life  of  music  as  most 
men,  used  to  point  out  that  pure  instrumental  music  could 
not  possibly  allow  itself  such  licences  as  dramatic  music ; 
a  harmonic  combination  or  transition,  the  audacity  and 
seeming  unreason  of  which  would  be  explained  and  justified 
by  the  words  and  the  action  of  an  opera,  would,  he  said, 
merely  puzzle  the  listener  in  a  symphony.  That  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  Already  we  see 
signs  of  the  unconscious  application  of  it  to  the  new  music. 
Opera,  particularly  in  Germany,  is  experimenting  in  the 
boldest  fashion,  and  with  great  success  ;  while  few  purely 
instrumental  “  modernist  ”  works  are  being  produced 
that  strike  the  nail  on  the  head.  A  harmonic  texture  of  the 
kind  we  get  in  Alban  Berg’s  Wozzeck  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  meaningless  in  a  symphony  ;  but  meaning  is 
given  it  by  the  stage  action  and  the  words.  Opera  can 
experiment  with  “  life  ”  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that 
absolute  music  cannot ;  and  the  audacity  with  which 
the  new  German  opera  is  getting  to  grips  with  life  will  in 
time  endow  the  musical  side  of  opera  with  new  resources. 
Meanwhile  absolute  music  will  have  to  go  more  slowly, 
for  the  reason  that  Wagner  stated  so  clearly,  until  opera 
has  at  last  provided  it  with  a  new  kind  of  nourishment 
that  it  can  assimilate  without  injury  to  itself.  A  new 
development  of  instrumental  music,  in  turn,  will  permit 
of  a  new  blood  transfusion  into  the  veins  of  opera,  as  in  the 
case  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  ;  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

But  though  a  study  of  the  laws  that  have  operated  in  the 
past  gives  us  some  warrant  for  forecasting  the  very 
broadest  lines  of  the  next  development,  none  of  us  can  see 
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even  the  next  ten  years  in  anything  like  detail.  We  must 
rid  ourselves  of  the  flattering  notion  that  our  theorising 
is  going  to  determine  matters  one  way  or  the  other.  Ours 
is  the  much  more  modest  task  of  the  spectator,  interested 
in  the  marvellous  new  game  that  is  being  played  for  our 
benefit  on  the  vast  field  of  history,  and  eagerly  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  next  really  significant  figure,  who  will 
give  the  game  a  turn  which  not  all  the  speculation  in  the 
world  will  help  us  to  forecast. 


DESERT  NIGHT 


—  E3  Q  E3  — 


Soon 

The  moon 
Will  sink  down 
Behind  the  brown 
Line  of  tireless  sand, 

And  all  this  desert  land 
Will  be  swathed  in  solitude  ; 

For  where  the  friendly  palm  trees  stood 
There  will  be  the  curtain  of  black  night. 
Unbroken,  save  by  far  stars’  feeble  light 
Dimly  floundering  in  a  dust-caked,  hazy,  sky  .  .  . 
This  is  the  world  the  sun  had  painted  white. 

This  now  robed  in  ebon,  veiled  from  sight. 
Shrunken  to  just  one,  tiny,  round. 
Purple-smothered  patch  of  ground 
Where  we  sit,  solemn,  still. 

Waiting  for  those  chill 
Night  winds  to  break. 

In  whose  wake 
Will  creep 
Sleep. 


A.  R.  Ubsdell. 
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By  Augur 

ON  a  hillock  in  France  lies  what  is  left  of  a  great 
airship,  the  R.ioi,  which,  with  the  Minister  for 
Air  and  his  best  experts  on  board,  had  set  out  on  a 
swift  flight  to  India.  Her  return  to  London  was  to  bring 
a  note  of  triumph  to  an  otherwise  moribund  Imperial 
Conference. 

The  disaster  of  the  R.ioi  is  symbolic  of  the  fate  of  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  Cabinet.  The  ship  was  built  to  win  the 
supremacy  of  the  air  for  Great  Britain.  As  she  rode  at 
the  mooring  mast,  she  seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
power.  But  sufficient  time,  it  seems  almost  certain,  was 
not  allowed  to  study  her  airworthiness.  So  she  limped  to 
her  awful  end.  Mr.  MacDonald,  when  he  formed  his 
Government,  proclaimed  an  era  of  social  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Great  Britain  and  the  whole  world  were  to  profit 
by  the  activities  of  a  daring  innovator.  But  the  current  of 
realities  snatched  up  the  Socialist  balloon.  It  floated  out 
of  control,  losing  buoyancy  every  moment,  and  now  it  is 
bumping  along  the  ground  towards  the  final  collapse. 
People  say  that  the  only  thing  which  keeps  the  Government 
alive  is  the  national  need  of  avoiding  a  parliamentary  crisis 
until  the  end  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  on  India. 
Shrewd  observers  think  that  even  this  will  be  hard  to  achieve. 
To  be  kept  on  tolerance  !  What  a  dismal  fate  for  a  Socialist 
Government  which,  less  than  two  years  ago,  took  power 
with  such  a  glad  flourish  of  trumpets. 

This  sad  finale  is  the  result  of  the  Cabinet’s  inability  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  whose 
numbers  in  the  last  twelve  months  have  grown  by  more 
than  a  million.  No  international  conferences,  no  visits  to 
foreign  parts,  and  no  speechifying  can  make  good  the 
failure  of  the  MacDonald  Government  to  carry  out  its 
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electoral  promise  to  the  nation.  Electoral  experts,  even 
those  belonging  to  the  governing  party,  estimate  that  if 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  country  in  the  near  future, 
the  Conservatives  stand  to  win  anything  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred  new  seats.  The  bye-elections,  which  have 
taken  place,  and  especially  the  Socialist  defeat  in  a  Labour 
stronghold  like  Shipley,  certainly  point  that  way.  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
an  astute  organizer  of  his  party.  About  electoral  tactics 
he  has  forgotten  more  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  learn  about 
diplomacy.  His  advice,  we  know,  is  not  to  give  the 
Opposition  a  chance  of  choosing  its  time  for  the  coming 
defeat  of  the  Government,  but  for  the  latter  to  provoke  a 
clash  itself  on  an  issue  likely  to  swing  the  sympathies  of  the 
masses  back  to  the  Socialist  programme.  The  faces  of 
Ministers,  as  they  sit  on  the  Front  Bench,  call  for  pity 
nowadays.  They  wear  an  anxious  expression,  as  though 
their  owners  squirmed  under  a  constant  fear.  The  moral 
stamina  to  stand  the  course  of  parliamentary  work  seems 
to  have  been  lost.  The  Socialists  are  impatient  to  return 
to  the  breezy  atmosphere  of  an  electoral  campaign,  when 
promises  again  can  be  made  to  gullible  audiences.  In  any 
case  there  is  no  courage  left  to  make  a  decision,  or,  having 
made  it,  to  carry  it  out.  Witness  the  deplorable  outcome  of 
the  Conference  with  the  Dominions,  and  the  muddle  over 
Palestine.  But  a  Cabinet  cannot  exist  on  compassion  alone, 
especially  if  it  is  divided  in  itself.  Denials  have  come  of 
the  rumours  about  ministerial  discord.  We  have  been 
asked  to  believe  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  story  about  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Snowden  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject  of  Protection.  Still,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  in  the  Cabinet  is  like  a  piece  of  hard  Yorkshire  grit 
among  sponges  and,  if  we  judge  by  his  independent  line  in 
foreign  affairs,  (for  example,  his  demand  to  Paris  for 
repayment  in  gold  of  French  war  bonds),  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  conversations  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  respective 
merits  of  Free  Trade  and  protective  tariffs  have  not  been 
all  milk  and  honey. 

But  it  is  not  important  whether  the  stories  about  discord 
in  the  Government  are  true  or  not.  The  peculiar  structure 
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of  the  British  Constitution  is  such  that,  whatever  the  faults 
of  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  be,  it  is  the 
Prime  Minister  who  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  any 
failure.  Between  the  King  and  the  people,  the  Prime 
Minister  stands  alone  in  a  position  of  tremendous  power. 
This  loneliness  Mr.  MacDonald  has  applied  himself  to 
exalt  still  more.  His  sombre  nature  prevents  him  from 
giving  his  confidence  freely  or  from  delegating  authority. 
Yet  there  is  in  him  a  formidable  ambition,  as  a  noble  urge, 
to  reform  the  world.  All  this,  no  doubt,  leads  him  to  seek 
isolation  on  what  he  hopes  is  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  But 
this  pinnacle  easily  becomes  merely  a  floundering  foothold 
in  a  quagmire.  But  the  essence  of  democracy  is  in  a  just 
balance  between  rights  and  duties,  and  the  more  power 
is  given  to  the  servant  of  a  democratic  State,  the  greater 
becomes  the  burden  of  his  responsibility.  Here  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  making  out  of  a  case — unfortunately 
too  easy  a  task — against  Mr.  MacDonald’s  handling  of  the 
international  or  domestic  situations.  The  mighty  currents 
which  flow  beneath  the  surface  of  daily  events  and  carry 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  will  engulf  all  personal  ambitions 
and  miseries,  and  what  to-day  appears  as  important  shall 
be  forgotten  to-morrow.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  failure  is  part 
of  the  greater  failure  of  post-war  politicians  of  all  parties  to 
make  good.  Courage  in  politics  is  the  ingredient  of 
success.  It  has  been  lacking  badly  in  the  make-up  of 
Conservative,  Socialist,  and  Liberal  leaders  alike.  But 
times  are  changing.  To-day  between  the  young  Con¬ 
servative  of  the  Walter  Elliot  type  and  a  young  Socialist 
like  Sir  Oswald  Moseley  the  distance  is  less  than  that 
which  separates  Mr.  MacDonald  from  his  backbenchers, 
or  Mr.  Baldwin  from  his  young  recruits.  In  fact,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  MacDonald  there  is  more  in 
common  than  there  is  between  either  of  them  and  the  new 
blood  of  their  own  parties.  Political  issues  are  cutting 
right  across  official  programmes  ;  the  nation  is  awake  to 
the  need  of  new  courageous  policies.  A  dead  bough  does 
not  a  dead  tree  make,  if  the  roots  are  green.  At  the  core 
the  British  people  are  sound,  with  immense  reserves  of 
moral  power  and  material  resources.  They  wait  for  a  call 
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to  action  from  leaders,  who  know  what  courage  means. 

These  leaders  shall  be  found.  A  new  generation  is  at  the 
door.  .  .  . 

For  the  same  reason  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
Cabinet  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  the  downfall  of 
Socialism  in  this  country.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
Socialist  doctrine  sent  a  shiver  of  fear  down  the  spine  of 
comfortable  people.  What’s  in  a  name  ?  The  eternal 
interplay  of  conservative  and  radical  ideas  continues. 

Whatever  the  name,  in  reality  the  British  people  always 
will  be  divided  into  two  main  camps  :  conservatives  and 
radicals.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  in  their 
attitude  towards  change,  that  is  towards  progress.  The 
Conservative  accepts  change  in  the  light  of  past  experience. 

The  Radical  in  his  impatience  only  looks  forward.  He 
refuses  to  be  encumbered  by  tradition.  In  this  sense  a 
Socialist  may  become  a  Conservative,  if  he  refuses  to  give 
up  a  principle  only  because  it  is  well-established.  So  Mr. 

Snowden,  the  fanatical  adherent  of  free  trade,  is  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  so  far  as  he  is  ready  to  risk  the 
adventure  of  Protection,  is  a  Radical.  The  British  trade- 
unionist  is  really  a  die-hard  conservative,  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  more  than  for  any  other,  there  is  stagnation 
in  the  textile  and  other  great  industries.  But  the  brain  of 
the  Socialist  party  is  Radical  and  this  is  a  good  thing, 
because  the  presence  of  both  Conservative  and  opposed 
elements  is  essential  for  the  balance  of  the  national  common¬ 
wealth.  If  at  the  coming  election  the  masses  defeat  the 
Socialist  ticket,  this  will  be  a  just  vote  of  censure  on  Mr. 

MacDonald  personally  and  on  his  team,  but  not  on  the 
doctrine  itself.  In  fact,  the  vote  of  censure  will  be  cast 
chiefly  because  Mr.  MacDonald  did  not  carry  out  the 
Socialist  programme  at  all.  That  this  is  so  will  be  proved 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  Socialist  vote  will  recover 
from  its  defeat.  The  roots  of  the  tree  are  green  ;  they 
drive  the  strong  sap  of  life  upwards  so  that  new  shoots 
shall  appear  where  to-day  there  are  dead  branches,  I 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott 

“  ITS  mystery  is  its  life.”  So  Walter  Bagehot  wrote  of 

J  the  English  Monarchy  in  this  Review  nearly  seventy 
years  ago.  “  The  House  of  Commons,”  so  the  passage 
runs,  “has  enquired  into  most  things,  but  has  never  had 
a  Committee  on  ‘  the  Queen.*  There  is  no  authentic 
blue-book  to  say  what  she  does  .  .  .  That  secrecy  is 

essential  to  the  utility  of  English  Royalty  as  it  now  is  .  .  . 
When  there  is  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Queen,  the  charm 
of  royalty  will  be  gone.  Its  mystery  is  its  life.  We 
must  not  let  daylight  in  upon  magic.”  No  one  will  deny 
that  in  this,  as  in  most  of  Bagehot ’s  aphorisms,  there  is  a 
large  element  of  truth.  May  we  not  indeed  go  further  ?  Is 
not  mystery  the  essence  of  all  efficient  government  as  of  all 
Religion  ?  Anyway,  it  is  indisputable  that  it  is  a  potent 
element  in  both.  Tourists  who  stand  gazing  upon  lo. 
Downing  Street  from  without  may  marvel  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  is  so  modestly  housed  ;  but  no  one 
with  a  touch  of  imagination  can  enter  the  portals  of  “  No. 
10  ”  for  the  first  time  without  a  feeling  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  awe.  If  the  ghosts  who  haunt  the  rooms  of  that 
modest,  but  dignified,  dwelling  could  but  speak  !  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  efficiency  of  government,  those  walls  do 
not  yield  their  secrets  even  to  the  political  correspondents 
of  the  popular  Press  quite  so  fully  as  those  gentlemen 
imagine.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  The  point  made  by 
Bagehot  may  be  made  with  equal  truth  in  a  slightly  different 
way :  not  the  Crown  only,  but  the  whole  Executive  side 
of  government  in  England  is  still  shrouded,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  wholesome  mystery. 

We  may  go  even  further.  Not  the  Executive  side  only, 
but  the  whole  working  mechanism  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  in  a  sense  mysterious.  So  much  so  that  in  a  moment 
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of  disappointed  exasperation,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
exclaimed  :  “  Angleterre  la  Constitution  pent  changer 
sans  cesse  :  ou  plutot  elle  n'existe  point."  That  it  is  in  a 
state  of  continual  flux  is  undeniable  ;  that  it  does  not 
exist  is  not  quite  true  ;  but  we  can  well  pardon  a  Gallic 
publicist,  still  more  an  American,  for  thinking  so.  The 
Frenchman  is  accustomed  to  study  the  ephemeral  constitu¬ 
tions  of  modern  France  in  a  series  of  texts  ;  the  American 
student  can  rely — though  it  were  hazardous  to  rely  exclu¬ 
sively — on  an  authoritative  and  rarely  amended  Instrument 
of  Government.  Apart  from  a  few  statutes,  such  as  those 
which  embody  the  “  treaties  ”  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
or  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  the  student  of  English 
Political  Institutions  must  keep  close  observation  on 
current  politics  and  can  never  be  certain  of  being  up  to 
date  unless  he  has  read  the  evening  paper. 

Of  all  the  “  mysteries  ”  of  the  English  Constitution, 
the  most  impenetrable  has  hitherto  been  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown.  But  as  one  looks  at  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  series  of  volumes  which  contain  the  letters  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  one  reads  the  biographies  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  reign,  it  would  seem  that  the  veil  of 
mystery  has  been  to  a  large  extent  drawn  aside,  and  the 
warning  of  Bagehot  comes  rather  ominously  into  mind — 
one  is  constrained  to  ask  :  Is  it  well  ?  Are  we  prematurely 
letting  “  daylight  in  upon  magic  ”  ? 

That  the  process  involves  some  risk  cannot,  I  think, 
be  questioned.  But,  on  balance,  the  gain  would  seem  greatly 
to  outweigh  the  loss.  The  full  and  frank  revelation  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  world  in  the  seven  portly  volumes  of  Letters^ 
thus  far  published,  tend  in  the  main  to  confirm  the  impres¬ 
sion  provisionally  formed  by  contemporaries,  both  as  to 
the  woman  and  as  to  the  Queen. 

On  the  personal  side  they  show  Queen  Victoria  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  tender  affections;  of  sympathies,  both 
warm  and  wide ;  indefatigably  industrious ;  extraordinarily 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  both  regal 
and  domestic ;  not  devoid  of  prejudices,  yet  always  ready  to 
put  them  aside,  and  in  matters  of  importance,  to  listen  to 
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the  voice  of  reason  ;  and  above  all,  endowed  with  a  most 
determined  will  and  with  superb  common  sense.  John 
Bright,  himself  a  member  of  a  Society  which  exalts  truth 
above  all  other  virtues,  declared  Queen  Victoria  to  be  the 
most  entirely  truthful  person  he  had  ever  known.  A  perusal 
of  her  Letters  compels  concurrence  with  that  verdict. 
Not  even  an  ardent  desire  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
bereaved  can  induce  her  to  deviate  by  a  hair’s  breadth 
from  the  truth.  Her  letter  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  after  the 
death  of  a  statesman  who  had  four  times  been  Prime 
Minister,  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  in  point.  Her  warm 
affection  for  Lord  Melbourne  and  her  gratitude  for  the 
sagacious  and  kindly  help  given  to  the  girl-Queen  did 
not  blind  her  to  his  defects  as  a  minister.  Her  good  sense 
and  honesty  are  similarly  demonstrated  when  during  the 
Crimean  War  she  was  asked  to  sanction  a  “  day  of  humilia¬ 
tion.”  A  service  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies  already  vouch¬ 
safed,  of  intercession  for  help — ^yes  ;  but  ”  humiliation  ” — 
no.  She  held  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  be  criminally  responsible 
for  the  War,  and  she  would  sanction  nothing  which  would 
seem  to  admit  that  in  going  to  war  against  Russia  she  or 
her  people  had  “  sinned.”  She  deals  with  fellow  Sovereigns 
with  just  as  much  frankness  as  with  Ministers  and  Prelates  at 
home.  She  does  not  mince  matters  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  whom  she  administers  a  stern  rebuke  “  for 
separating  himself  from  us  ”  and  “  virtually  condoning  his 
brother-in-law’s  (the  Czar’s)  crime  of  having  brought  upon 
the  world  wilfully  and  frivolously  such  awful  misery.” 

The  personal  character  of  Queen  Victoria  is,  then,  fully 
revealed  to  us  in  her  Letters  and  Journals^  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  few  Sovereigns  in  the  world  could  have  been 
subjected  to  so  severe  a  test  and  have  emerged  from  it  so 
successfully.  It  has  indeed  been  justly  said  that  it  is  the 
supreme  merit  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  editorial  work  that  he  has 
done  more  than  “  edit  ”  these  intimate  Letters  and  Papers  ; 
he  has  by  judicious  selection,  painted  a  superbly  truthful 
portrait  of  a  good  woman  and  a  great  Queen.  With  the 
lineaments  of  the  woman,  thousands  of  readers  are  now 
familiar  ;  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  Letters^  and  more  particularly  of  the  latest 
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instalment  of  them*  as  a  commentary  upon  the  working 
of  that  elusive  entity — the  British  Constitution. 

The  volume  of  Letters  recently  published,  covers  a 
period  (1886-1890),  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  the 
climax  of  the  reign.  To  the  opening  years  of  the  reign — 
when  the  young  Queen  was  under  the  wise  and  kindly 
tuition  of  Lord  Melbourne,  I  devoted  an  article  in  the 
June  number  of  this  Review.  From  the  time  of  the  Queen’s 
marriage  with  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1840),  until  the  Prince  Consort’s  premature  death 
in  December,  1861,  the  Queen  was  guided  to  a  great 
extent  by  his  counsel.  On  his  death  there  followed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  almost  complete  seclusion.  Not 
that  the  Queen  was  in  any  way  neglectful  of  the  formal 
duties  of  her  office.  On  the  contrary,  she  laboured  more 
assiduously  than  ever  to  keep  abreast  of  the  business  of 
State.  But  she  was  rarely  seen  by  her  people.  For  some 
years  her  subjects  loyally  acquiesced  in  the  Queen’s  natural 
desire  for  privacy.  Mingling  with  the  nation’s  reluctance 
to  intrude  upon  a  widow’s  mourning  there  was  also  perhaps 
an  element  of  contrition  for  their  failure  to  appreciate 
the  high  qualities  of  the  late  Prince. 

"  We  know  him  now  :  all  narrow  jealousies 

Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved. 

How  modest,  kindly,  all  accomplished,  wise. 


Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasure  ;  but  through  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.” 

So  the  Poet  Laureate  sang  :  but  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  still  the  Queen  did  not  lay  aside  her  weeds  nor  emerge 
from  her  seclusion,  murmurings  arose.  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  it  his  duty,  gently,  tactfully,  respectfully,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Sovereign  and  to  warn  her  of  the 
rising  temper  in  the  country.  There  was  even  talk  of  a 

*  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1886-1901.  Published  by  Authority 
of  His  Majesty  The  King.  Edited  by  George  Earle  Buckle.  First 
Volume  (1886-1890)  of  the  Third  and  Final  Series.  John  Murray,  1930. 
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Republic.  The  republican  party,  it  is  true,  was  insignifi¬ 
cant  alike  in  numbers  and  influence.  Still  it  existed ; 
and  it  was  right  that  the  Queen  should  be  warned  of  it 
by  her  responsible  minister.  But  she  took  his  warning 
ill,  and  rather  petulantly  complained  that  her  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  double  task  of  incessant  work  on  State 
papers  and  frequent  participation  in  public  ceremonials. 
She  preferred  to  do  her  work  in  private  ;  without  her 
Prince  she  could  not  face  the  crowd.  She  did,  indeed, 
open  Parliament  in  person,  but  without  the  usual  pomp 
and  ceremony,  in  1866  and  1871,  and  in  1872  she 
attended  a  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul’s,  after  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  a  dangerous  illness. 
But  the  emergence  from  seclusion  was  momentary,  and 
there  must  have  been  millions  of  adult  citizens  who  set 
eyes  on  their  Sovereign  for  the  first  time  during  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  in  1887. 

The  manifestations  of  loyalty  evoked  by  the  Jubilee 
deeply  touched  the  Queen,  and  encouraged  her  to  move 
more  freely  and  frequently  among  her  people.  Accordingly, 
from  the  Jubilee  year  until  the  close  of  the  reign,  she  took 
her  full  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  The  years 
after  the  second  “  Imperial  ”  Jubilee  of  1897  formed 
something  of  an  anti-climax,  and  the  Queen  and  her  people 
were  alike  saddened  by  the  disastrous  opening  of  the  South 
African  War.  Yet,  despite  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  at  the  moment  of  her  death,  the  Queen  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  popularity  at  home,  of  renown  in  world- 
politics.  Her  death  was  felt  as  a  personal  sorrow  by  every 
household  in  the  land,  in  every  corner  of  the  Empire ; 
it  was  mourned — more  than  officially — in  every  country  in 
the  world. 

With  the  earlier  portion  of  these  last  years  the  latest 
volume  of  Letters  is  concerned.  The  period  actually 
covered  by  them  is  that  between  the  fall  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
first  Ministry  in  January,  1886,  and  the  close  of  the  year 
1890,  when  the  same  Minister  had  been  for  four  and  a 
half  years  again  in  office. 

The  burning  question  in  domestic  politics  was  Ireland. 
The  social  disintegration  of  that  unhappy  island  had  been 
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proceeding  for  years  with  ever  increasing  celerity — 
notably  since  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  1869,  and  the  Land  Legislation  of  1881.  The  unwise 
extension  of  the  Franchise  under  the  Act  of  1884  led  to  the 
election  of  a  compact  body  of  86  “  Repealers,”  who,  under 
the  skilful  leadership  of  Parnell,  held  the  key  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  at  Westminster.  The  Liberal  majority 
over  Conservatives  was,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  also  86. 
Within  a  few  w^eeks  of  the  Election  it  was  rumoured  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  convert  to  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule.  When  Parliament  met  in  January,  1886,  the  Con¬ 
servative  Government,  having  shed  their  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  announced  their  intention  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  suppress  the  National  League  in  Ireland.  This 
sealed  their  fate.  The  first  critical  division  of  the  new 
Parliament  left  the  Ministry  in  a  minority  of  79.  Of  the 
majority,  74  were  Parnellites.  Lord  Salisbury  resigned, 
and  after  an  agonised  moment  of  hesitation,  the  Queen  sent 
for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  new  volume  of  Letters 
opens. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  Queen,  and 
it  was  with  that  eminently  cautious  statesman  that  the  Queen 
was  in  most  frequent  and  most  confidential  correspondence 
during  this  period.  This  was  due  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
Queen’s  reliance  on  his  judgment,  but  not  less  to  his 
unique  position  among  the  statesmen  of  his  day.  He 
stood  in  a  sense  aloof  from  all  the  recognised  parties.  He 
had  held  Cabinet  office  in  Gladstone’s  first  Ministry 
(1868-1874),  had  declined  to  rejoin  him  in  1880  : 
he  had  not,  however,  joined  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
to  him,  therefore,  the  Queen  felt  herself  entitled  to  turn  in 
her  grievous  anxiety  and  perplexity.  Anxious  and  perplexed 
she  might  well  be.  Irish  voters  in  English  constituencies 
had  been  instructed  to  vote,  in  the^recent  election,  against 
Liberal  candidates  ;  but  the  motive  of  this  tactical  calcula¬ 
tion  was  revealed  when  the  Irish  Nationalist  members 
combined  with  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  to  turn  out  the 
Conservatives  as  soon  as  Parliament  met.  That  manoeuvre 
received  no  countenance  from  Mr.  Goschen,  nor  from 
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Lord  Hartington,  who  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  colleagues,  refused  to  join  the 
new  Government. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Queen  pressed 
Mr.  Goschen  to  come  to  Osborne  for  a  personal  consulta¬ 
tion.  He  begged  to  be  excused  .on  the  ground  that  his 
“  visiting  Osborne  would  expose  the  action  of  your 
Majesty  to  much  misconstruction  and  misrepresentation, 
and  might  further  compromise  the  present  most  critical 
situation,”  and  he  earnestly  entreated,  “  the  Queen  to 
send  for  Mr.  Gladstone.”  He  feared  lest  any  hesitation 
on  the  Queen’s  part  to  do  so  might  “  lead  to  an 
excitement  amongst  a  great  portion  of  the  public  which 
he  humbly  thinks  it  very  important  to  avoid.”  The 
Queen,  however,  demurred,  urged  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  between  Conservatives  and  Unionist  Liberals, 
and  finally  abandoned  the  idea  and  sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
only  on  the  urgent  advice  of  Mr.  Goschen,  seconded  by 
Lord  Salisbury  himself.  But  temporarily  compelled,  as 
she  was,  to  acquiesce  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power,  the  Queen  recurred  to  the  idea  of  coalition  on  his 
defeat,  a  few  months  later,  and,  again  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  the  ensuing  December. 
Throughout  all  these  critical  months,  the  Queen  was  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Goschen,  and  occasion¬ 
ally,  even  after  he  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister,  with  Lord 
Salisbury. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  student  of  English  Politics  that 
the  facts  thus  briefly  summarised  raise  questions  of  high 
Constitutional  significance. 

The  first  is  as  to  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  seek  the 
advice  of  Counsellors  other  than  the  Responsible  Ministers 
of  the  Crown. 

In  the  whole  of  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  English 
Constitution  there  is  perhaps  no  single  part  more  delicate 
than  the  relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  statesmen  in 
opposition.  It  was  specifically  raised  in  and  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Goschen. 
Thus,  on  30th  June,  1886,  the  Queen  writes  to  the  latter  : 
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“  Considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  very 
peculiar  and  objectionable  views  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
holds,  it  was  but  natural  and  right  that  I  should  not  instantly 
or  willingly  send  for  him.”  She  then  goes  on  to  cite  the 
precedent  of  1851  when,  during  the  ministerial  crisis  caused 
by  the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell,  she  consulted  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  of  1855,  when,  on  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  crisis,  she  consulted  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  pointed  out  that 
the  Duke  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  much  older  men  than 
himself,  and  were  more  detached  from  Party  struggles 
than  he,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  could* be. 
Nor,  I  may  add,  were  the  precedents  quoted  by  the  Queen 
precisely  parallel.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Goschen  committed 
himself  to  the  opinion  that  “  your  Majesty  is  constitutionally 
entitled  to  consult  anyone  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  in 
whom  your  Majesty  places  confidence.”  “  Anyone  ” 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  incautious  word  to  have 
dropped  from  lips  (or  pen)  so  habitually  cautious  as  Mr. 
Goschen ’s  ;  but  that  the  Queen  is  constitutionally  entitled 
to  consult  any  Privy  Counsellor  cannot,  I  think,  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  More  than  that,  the  Sovereign  “  has  a  right  to 
demand,  and  any  peer  .  .  has  a  right  to  offer  counsel 

on  matters  which  are  of  importance  to  the  public  welfare.” 
(Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  II,  141). 
The  application  for  such  an  audience  may,  moreover,  be 
made,  not  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  an 
officer  of  the  Household. 

The  same  point  was  again  raised  in  an  acute  form  during 
the  crisis,  arising  out  of  the  Parliament  Bill  in  1910-11. 
On  i6th  November,  1910,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Crewe 
had  their  historic  interview  with  his  present  Majesty. 
What  exactly  took  place  is  known  only,  we  may  suppose, 
to  two  living  men,  but  something,  if  not  all,  was^revealed 
during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  8th  August, 
1911.  Lord  Crewe  then  stated  that  His  Majesty  had 
agreed  that  “in  the  last  resort  a  creation  of  Peers  might 
be  the  only  remedy,  and  might  be  the  only  way  of  concluding 
the  dispute.”  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  however,  speaking  with 
knowledge,  bluntly  remarked  :  “  We  have  not  the  whole 
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case  before  us,”  and  proceeded  to  put  some  pertinent 
questions  which  have  never  to  this  day  been  answered. 
The  King  was  still  uncrowned  ;  he  had  been  but  a  few 
months  on  the  throne.  Was  he  told  by  his  advisers  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  hear  what  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Balfour  had  to  say  before  making  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
he  would  give  that  hypothetical  promise  [to  create  peers]  ? 
“  If  the  Ministers,”  said  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  “  had  had 
common  generosity,  they  would  have  advised  the  King  to 
do  what  I  have  suggested.”  Lord  Rosebery’s  view  of  this 
delicate  matter  differed  slightly,  though  not  essentially, 
from  Lord  St.  Ald^vyn’s.  Lord  Rosebery  took  the  view 
that  while  it  would  have  been  ”  open  to  the  Sovereign  to 
say  that  before  acceding  to  so  enormous  a  demand,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  take  counsel  with  ex-Ministers,” 
it  was  no  part  of  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Ministers  to  advise 
or  suggest  such  a  course.  Nevertheless,  he  held  that 
their  failure  to  do  so  undoubtedly  gave  ”  an  unpleasant 
savour  ”  to  the  whole  transaction.  I  make  no  apology 
for  touching  on  this  matter  in  some  little  detail,  since  it  is 
obviously  one  of  great  intrinsic  importance  ;  still  more,  the 
situation  is  one  which,  in  the  existing  condition  of  Party 
politics,  might  at  any  moment  be  reproduced. 

Another  Constitutional  point  of  high  consequence  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  arises  in  these  Letters. 
It  concerns  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Has  the 
Sovereign  a  Constitutional  right  to  refuse  the  request  of 
an  existing  Ministry  for  a  dissolution,  or  to  insist  upon 
a  dissolution  in  defiance  of  their  wishes  }  Though  the 
citations  in  the  present  volume  are  rather  meagre,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Queen  was  in  correspondence  with  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  subject  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  office. 
It  would  seem  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defeat  on  the 
first  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  Queen  was  anxious  to  secure  a 
change  of  administration  without  an  appeal  to  the  electorate, 
even  perhaps  (though  the  point  is  obscure)  in  defiance  of 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Salisbury  deprecated 
such  a  step  on  the  ground  that  it  w'ould  tend  “to  strain, 
and  thereby  possibly  to  diminish,  your  Majesty’s  great 
influence  over  your  people.”  “  It  might,”  he  added. 
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“  be  profitably  and  rightly  recommended,  if  there  were  a 
clear,  probable  advantage  to  result  from  it.  But  when 
the  probabilities  point  rather  the  other  way,  your  Majesty 
should,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  carefully  economise  your 
influence.  Later,  it  may  be  needed,  for  we  live  in  very 
uncertain  and  anxious  times.” 

The  advice  was  sound,  but  Lord  Salisbury  did  not,  of 
course,  question  the  existence  of  the  prerogative.  Either 
in  the  form  of  refusal  or  insistence  it  had  been  exercised  in 
1783,  1801,  1807,  1839  and  perhaps  in  1834.  In  days 
more  recent  (1913)  a  hope  was  expressed  by  more  than  one 
prominent  member  of  the  Conservative  opposition  that 
if  the  Asquith  Ministry  should  prove  obdurate  in  their 
refusal  to  lay  the  claims  of  Ulster  (to  exclusion  from  a 
Dublin  Parliament)  before  the  electorate,  the  Sovereign 
would,  “exercise  his  undoubted  right”  (the  words  were  Mr. 
Cave’s — afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  and  dissolve  Parlia¬ 
ment  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  Mr. 
Asquith  categorically  refused  to  advise  the  Sovereign 
in  this  sense  :  and  was  within  his  rights  in  doing  so. 
Equally,  however,  the  Sovereign  would  have  been  within 
his  right  in  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  in 
order  that  he  might,  on  the  advice  of  alternative  Ministers, 
(could  he  have  secured  them),  have  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
electorate. 

To  the  exercise  of  this  discretionary  power,  unquestion¬ 
ably  vested  in  the  Sovereign  though  it  be,  there  was, 
however,  and  is,  an  obvious  and  grave  objection.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  truth  that  if  the  electorate  declined  to 
support  the  alternative  Ministry,  the  King  would  be  placed 
in  an  embarrassing  situation.  He  would  be  virtually 
compelled  to  reinstate  servants  whom  he  had  dismissed. 
Thus,  as  so  often  happens  under  our  “  non-existent  ”  or 
unwritten  Constitution,  the  matter  is  reduced  from  one 
of  constitutional  convention  to  one  of  political  expediency. 
A  course,  indubitably  “Constitutional,”  may,  nevertheless, 
be  inexpedient.  Of  its  wisdom  the  alternative  Ministry 
must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  judge. 

Equally  indubitable  is  the  King’s  right  to  refuse  a 
dissolution  to  an  existing  Ministry.  Such  cases  have 
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frequently  arisen  in  the  Self-Governing  Dominions ;  most 
recently  in  Canada  where,  in  July,  1926,  Lord  Byng,  as 
Governor- General,  refused  a  dissolution  to  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King.  The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  then  aroused,  as 
it  had  aroused  several  times  in  the  Australian  States, 
considerable  controversy.  As  to  the  expediency  of  Lord 
Byng’s  conduct,  it  would  perhaps  be  indiscreet  for  anyone 
outside  Canada  to  express  an  opinion  ;  as  to  his  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  act  as  he  did,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
question.  A  precisely  parallel  situation  would  have  arisen 
in  England  in  January,  1924,  had  Mr.  MacDonald,  after 
accepting  office,  asked  for  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Asquith,  at 
any  rate,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  displacing  Mr. 
Baldwin,  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Crown.  “  The  dissolution  of  Parliament,”  he  said, 
“is  in  this  country  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  not  a  mere  feudal  survival,  but  it  is  part,  and  I  think 
a  useful  part,  of  our  Constitutional  system  .  .  .  The 

notion  that  a  Minister — who  cannot  command  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ...  is  invested  with  the  right 
to  demand  a  dissolution  is  as  subversive  of  Constitutional 
usage  as  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  pernicious  to  the 
general  and  paramount  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.” 
{The  Times y  19th  December,  1923.)  I  respectfully  agree. 

Another  question  of  high  politics  is  raised  by  the  contents 
of  this  volume.  That  the  Crown  has  considerable  discre¬ 
tion  as  to  the  apportionment  of  Cabinet  offices,  if  not  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  is  clear.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  indeed  the  Queen  did  actually  veto  the  inclusion 
of  a  particular  person.  More  often  she  enforced  her  views 
on  the  distribution  of  offices.  Thus  she  vetoed  Lord 
Granville’s  reappointment  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1886, 
though  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  know  how  to  break  the 
news  of  the^ embargo  to  “  his  best  colleague  and  friend.” 
Nor  would  she  sanction  Lord  Kimberley’s  appointment. 
Lord  Rosebery  was  her  personal  choice. 

The  appointment  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  an  even  more 
delicate  and  a  much  more  important  matter.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  choice  is  almost  dictated  to  the  Sovereign  by 
the  electorate.  It  was  so  in  1880,  when  the  Queen’s  own 
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choice  would  have  fallen  on  Lord  Hartington,  or  indeed 
almost  anyone  in  preference  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  for 
him  the  country  had  unmistakeably  plumped,  and  the 
Queen  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  accept  him.  There  are 
situations,  however,  when,  within  narrow  limits,  the  Sove¬ 
reign  possesses  a  real  freedom  of  choice.  Such  a  situation 
arose  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  1923.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Conservative  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  declined  to  acquiesce 
in  any  nomination  which  the  Sovereign  might  at  that 
moment  have  made,  though  the  nominee’s  tenure  of  power 
might  have  been  briefer  even  than  Mr.  Baldwin’s.  A 
more  conclusive  illustration  of  the  Sovereign’s  personal 
discretion  was  shown  when,  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  final 
retirement  in  1894,  the  Queen  selected  Lord  Rosebery,  out 
of  several  possible  candidates,  to  succeed  him. 

Bagehot  enumerated  three  rights  still  retained  by  the 
Sovereign,  and  declared  that :  “A  King  of  great  sense  and 
sagacity  would  want  no  other.”  Of  the  exercise  of  the 
“  right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  and  the 
right  to  warn,”  this  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  con¬ 
tains  innumerable  examples.  Of  what  incalculable  value 
to  the  daily  administration  of  affairs  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Sovereign  of  great  experience 
and  great  common  sense,  no  student  of  English  politics 
can  be,  in  a  general  way,  unaware.  It  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  merits  of  this  monumental  work  to  supply  us 
with  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  a  general  proposition. 
Bagehot  once  quoted  the  sage  observation  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  :  “  We  shall  never  know,  but,  when  history  is 
written,  our  children  may  know  what  we  owe  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.”  Thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Queen’s 
Letters  and  Journals^  we  do.  The  debt  is  writ  large  over 
these  pages.  We  see  the  Queen  ceaselessly  at  work,  encour¬ 
aging,  advising,  warning.  Of  course  she  was  not  always 
right,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made,  either  by  Mr.  Buckle 
or  the  editors  who  preceded  him,  to  exhibit  her  as  infallible 
in  her  judgments,  either  of  men  or  movements.  But 
considering  the  length  of  the  reign,  and  the  intricate 
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questions,  alike  in  foreign  and  domestic  politics,  which 
almost  daily  came  before  her  for  decision,  her  mistakes  were 
remarkably  rare,  and  her  intuitions  no  less  than  her  reasoned 
decisions  were  singularly  sound.  Her  judgments  on  men 
were  less  free  from  prejudice.  Palmerston  and  Russell 
were  “  these  two  dreadful  old  men  ”  ;  Gladstone’s  loyalty 
to  the  throne  and  his  dutiful  consideration  for  the  interests 
of  the  Royal  family  she  always  gratefully  acknowledged, 
but  she  disliked  the  man  and  detested  his  politics  ;  of  her 
mistrust  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  she  made  no  secret, 
and  besought  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  desist  from  intercourse 
with  him  ;  Lord  Hartington  was,  in  her  judgment,  weak, 
neglectful  of  his  duty,  and  too  apt  to  defer  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
On  one  occasion  (when  she  was  terribly  anxious  about 
Gordon  and  Khartoum)  she  described  one  of  his  letters 
(to  her  Private  Secretary)  as  :  “  Very  officious  and  imper¬ 
tinent  in  tone,”  and  begged  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  “  to  make 
Lord  H.  understand  his  impropriety.”  But  she  highly 
appreciated  his  attitude  on  the  Irish  Question,  and  would, 
as  already  noted,  have  welcomed  a  coalition  between  him 
and  Lord  Salisbury  many  years  before  it  was  actually 
effected.  Of  her  relations  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  enough, 
perhaps  too  much,  has  been  written.  To  his  successor 
in  the  Conservative  leadership,  she  gave  her  entire  confi¬ 
dence,  and  she  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Lord  Iddesleigh,Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  and  above  all,  for  Lord  Cross,  who  owed  his 
retention  in  high  office  mainly  to  her  partiality.  But  the 
quality  which  she  seems  to  have  esteemed  most  highly  in 
public  men  was  a  cautious  catholicity  of  outlook,  the 
temper  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Dr.  Randall  Davidson. 

Nor  was  her  judgment,  though  sometimes  temporarily 
perverted,  often  permanently  at  fault.  And  of  all  endow¬ 
ments  for  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  (as  for  all  rulers  and 
leaders  of  men)  this  is  perhaps  the  most  indispensable — 
an  instinctive  perception  of  character. 

There  is  one  lacuna — due  not  to  the  Editors,  but 
to  their  materials — in  the  volumes  hitherto  published 
which  the  remaining  volumes  may  to  some  extent  supply, 
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but  which  readers  of  to-day  cannot  fail  to  note  with  sur¬ 
prise.  Her  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  a  source  of 
unceasing  solicitude  to  the  Queen  ;  the  colonies,  on  the 
contrary,  are  hardly  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
Lord  Granville,  when  deemed  too  old  and  feeble  for  the 
Foreign  Office  was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary.  India 
looms  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  self-governing  colonies. 

This  is  highly  significant  of  the  change  which  the  last 
half  century  has  wrought — not  least  in  the  Imperial  position 
of  the  Throne.  If  to-day  the  Throne  is  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  than  at  any  period  in  our  recent  history,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  cause  is  largely  traceable  to  the  new 
place  which  the  Crown  has  come  to  hold  in  the  Empire  ? 
But  on  this  point,  I  have  lately  written  at  length,  and 
need  not  now  pursue  it.* 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  two  quotations. 

The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  Edmund  Burke.  “  The 
direct  power  of  the  King  of  England  is  very  considerable. 
His  indirect  and  far  more  certain  power  is  great  indeed.” 
But  that  was  under  George  III.  The  following  words  are 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  latter 
part  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  “  Little  are  they  who  gaze 
from  without  upon  long  trains  of  splendid  equipages  rolling 
towards  a  palace,  conscious  of  the  meaning  and  force  that 
live  in  the  forms  of  a  monarchy  probably  the  most  ancient, 
and  certainly  the  most  solid  and  revered  in  all  Europe. 
The  acts,  the  wishes,  the  example  of  the  Sovereign  in 
this  country  are  a  real  power.  An  immense  reverence  and 
tender  affection  wait  upon  the  person  of  the  one  permanent 
and  ever  faithful  guardian  of  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  Constitution.” 

Those  words  are  not,  as  one  might  guess,  Disraeli’s, 
but  Gladstone’s. 


*  The  Crown  and  the  Empire. — Fortnightly  Review  for  September, 
1930. 


WHAT  DOES  HEREDITY  DO? 


By  Professor  H.  M.  Wodehouse 
I 

Every  autumn,  a  teacher  meets  a  new  selection  of 
the  young  people  of  his  race.  Each  one  brings  to 
him,  written  on  mind  and  character,  the  marks  of 
the  few  years  which  lie  behind  ;  and  each  brings  also 
something  handed  down  from  the  generations  before.  If 
anyone  has  an  interest  in  studying  the  science  of  heredity, 
and  in  speculating  upon  where  the  science  ends,  it  is  the 
man  who  thus  takes  charge.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
sketch  the  apparent  results  at  present  of  biological  science  ; 
then  to  add  the  contributions  made  by  the  psychologist 
and  the  student  of  society  ;  and  finally  to  indicate  the  realm 
of  those  philosophical  questions  which  we  have  to  face 
for  ourselves  in  the  end. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  contribution  from  biology.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  dominant  opinion  gave  Httle  room  for  the 
teacher’s  work.  “  The  inherent  characteristics,”  says  a 
text-book  of  that  date,  ‘‘  are  all-important,  and  the  effect 
of  environment  is  not  much  more  than  to  give  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop.”  Now,  instead,  we  are  told,  in  language 
which  with  all  its  technicality  seems  nearer  to  common 
sense  :  “  Most,  if  not  all,  characteristics  are  both  hereditary 
and  environmental,  in  the  sense  that  both  the  genes  and  the 
environment  take  part  in  producing  them,  and  that  they 
may  be  altered  by  changing  either.”  Or  again,  “  Man  is  the 
creature  that  has  the  greatest  number  of  possible  heritages. 
Or,  more  accurately,  man  and  other  organisms  do  not 
inherit  their  characteristics  at  all.  What  their  parents  leave 
them  are  certain  packets  of  chemicals  which  under  one  set 
of  conditions  produce  one  set  of  characters,  under  other 
conditions  produce  other  sets.”  Our  schoolroom,  then. 
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may  well  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  that 
counts  ;  that  helps  to  determine  what  characteristics  shall 
come.  Teacher  and  home  and  street  will  all  be  taking  a 
hand  in  the  result ;  and  so  will  those  packets  of  chemicals 
that  were  given  when  the  baby  first  began  ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  child  himself  who  has  already 
“  resulted  ”  will  be  taking  a  hand  too.  For  this  eventful 
focus  of  interacting-genes-and-conditions  has  already 
become  something  that  can  think  and  desire  and  love  and 
hate,  and  aspire  and  make  efforts  to  achieve.  The  boy, 
inspired  by  his  environment  and  leaning  upon  it,  can  turn 
to  look  at  himself  and  become  his  own  chief  educator,  and 
so,  in  a  way  unknown  at  any  level  below  man,  may  be  a 
notable  contributor  to  the  product  in  the  end. 

II 

The  teacher,  then,  is  encouraged  by  the  biologist  to 
believe  that  his  work  will  count  for  something,  for  good  or 
for  ill ;  and  that  its  most  important  part  will  be  those 
elements,  often  unknown  to  himself  and  untraceable,  which 
kindle  interest  and  set  a  boy  on  forming  purposes  and 
thoughts  of  his  own.  But  our  special  interest  here  is  in 
the  differences  among  his  pupils  that  may  follow  in  the 
first  place  from  their  different  inheritances  :  and  a  large 
part  of  that  account  has  to  be  contributed,  not  by  the 
biologist  in  the  laboratory,  but  by  the  psychologist  in  the 
clinic  or  the  schoolroom.  He  it  is  who  must  describe  the 
points  of  equipment  which  seem,  so  far  as  investigation 
can  tell,  to  be  different  in  different  children  from  baby¬ 
hood  onwards.  Few  now  dispute  that  certain  factors  in 
ability,  general  or  special,  do  thus  vary  from  one  child  to 
another ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  certain  general  energy 
or  steadiness  or  perseverance  is  innate  ;  and  some  tempera¬ 
ments  seem  more  emotional  than  others,  or  differently 
emotional,  though  that  subject  is  still  very  obscure.  Some 
or  all  of  such  features  may  be  altered  by  treatment  in  the 
course  of  upbringing  (here  again  there  is  controversy, 
and  we  are  still  very  ignorant),  but  we  think  that  the 
children  do  start  with  different  equipments  in  all  of  these 
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respects.  They  have  “  good  ”  or  “  bad  ”  equipment,  we 
often  say ;  but  these  terms  are  likely  to  beg  far  too  many 
questions.  We  shall  do  better  to  use  neutral  terms,  such  as 
“  high-powered  ”  and  “  low-powered.”  One  child  may 
have  great  ability  combined  with  high  natural  powers  of 
perseverance,  and  perhaps  with  gifts  as  well  for  a  rich  and 
strong  emotional  life  ;  whilst  another  may  be  low-powered 
in  all  these  ways. 

All-round  low  power  seems  the  probable  explanation  of 
some  family  histories  which  text-books  have  depicted  as 
examples  of  “  criminal  heredity.”  We  must  avoid 
entanglement  with  any  such  ambiguous  legal  term.  A 
docile  incompetent  boy  grows  up  in  a  poverty-stricken 
haphazard  home,  and  every  neighbour  expects  him  to 
steal  chickens  as  his  father  did  before  him  ;  it  is  likely 
enough  then  that  chickens  will  be  stolen.  But  against  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  his  low-powered  equipment 
will  form  a  complete  safeguard  ;  no  Juke  will  become  a 
fra!udulent  company  promoter.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  certain  circumstances  the  high-powered  equipment 
will  bring  other  illegal  deeds  much  nearer.  How  many 
unknown  Drakes  and  Garibaldis,  born  into  the  back  street 
or  the  labourer’s  Cottage,  have  grown  up  to  the  prison, 
the  gallows,  or  the  transportation  ship  ?  * 

Perhaps  the  hardest  equipment  to  steer  will  be  the 
kind  that  we  might  call  patchy,  with  high  power  and  low 
power  oddly  put  together.  The  records  of  behaviour 
clinics  are  a  storehouse  of  such  studies.  There  is  the  girl 
described  as  having  “  good  mental  ability,  with  very 
special  defects  in  the  powers  of  mental  representation  and 
analysis.  ...  It  seemed  as  if  she  never  could  see  ahead 
the  trouble  she  was  bound  to  get  into  by  her  conduct.” 
There  is  another  girl  who  on  tests  is  actually  feeble-minded, 
who  yet  has  a  special  gift  of  fluent  talk  which  gets  her  into 
situations  with  which  she  is  quite  unable  to  deal.  There  is 
the  epileptic  type,  with  “  mental  deterioration  and  over- 

*  "Among  reform  school  boys  who  served  during  the  war,  six  won 
the  V.C.,  three  the  D.S.O.,  between  three  and  four  hundred  the 
D.C.M.,  and  145  won  commissions  from  the  ranks,”  (Speech  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  April  23,  1930.) 
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whelming  impulsions  ”  ;  and  so  on.  Descriptions  have  to 
be  improvised  to  keep  pace  with  the  observations,  and  the 
room  for  mistakes  in  analysis  is  large.  In  the  troubles  of 
behaviour  as  much  as  in  the  field  of  physical  ills,  we  need 
more  than  one  group  of  students  ;  we  must  have  the 
clinical  observer,  and  the  research  worker  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  the  other  research  workers  in  medicine 
and  exercise  and  nutrition  (physical  and  mental),  who 
seek  for  means  that  may  correct  even  a  handicap  of  inborn 
nature.  Some  means  of  the  sort,  as  is  well  known,  we  have 
already ;  but  pending  further  advance  it  seems  probable 
that  a  person  who  cannot  be  certified  feeble-minded  may 
yet  be  in  need  of  some  guiding  and  restraining  care.  I 
believe  this  is  true,  though  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
caution  that  will  be  needed  in  framing  any  law  for  the 
purpose.  I  listened  to  a  lecture  given  by  an  elderly  judge 
in  America  ;  a  man  noted  for  his  lifelong  philanthropy 
and  social  zeal.  “  Pick  out  your  future  criminals,”  he  said, 
“  while  they  are  still  in  High  School,  and  shut  them  up. 
You  can  easily  recognise  them.”  And  he  gave,  not  wholly 
seriously,  perhaps,  but  still  half-seriously,  a  description 
which  would  certainly  have  applied  to  the  youthful  Shelley. 

Ill 

We  say,  then,  that  a  few  children,  amongst  all  those  who 
enter  school  this  year,  are  likely  to  go  through  school  and 
through  the  world  without  success  in  meeting  the  demands 
that  life  makes.  Lack  of  general  ability,  or  lack  of  judgment 
(if  the  two  are  different),  or  hair-trigger  nerves,  or  tempera¬ 
mental  lethargy,  or  an  inner  disharmony  of  some  kind,  will 
handicap  them  too  much.  (Professor  Jennings  speaks  once 
of  “  genes  that  would  yield  a  lazy  person,”  but  “  lethargic  ” 
seems  the  more  appropriate  term  for  one  who  was 
dosed  with  laudanum,  so  to  speak,  ten  months  before  he 
was  born.)  Such  people  may  do  their  utmost  with  the 
materials  given,  and  so  be  as  good  as  any  of  us,  presumably, 
stib  specie  eternitatis  ;  and  their  effort  will  usually  make  a 
difference  in  their  conduct,  as  our  own  makes  a  difference  ; 
but  it  will  not  make  quite  enough  difference  to  enable  them 
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to  reach  a  passing  mark  in  the  world’s  examination.  There 
is  no  gulf  between  them  and  the  rest  of  us  ;  only  differences 
of  degree  on  a  continuous  scale.  All  of  us  are  liable  to 
failure  and  wrong-doing,  but  the  liabilities  of  some  in  every 
group  will  be  more  conspicuous  than  are  those  of  the  rest. 

I  speak  of  “  liability  ”  here  rather  than  of  “  tendency,” 
and  the  point  is  important.  A  year-old  baby  has  a  tendency 
to  walk  ;  we  also  say  sometimes  that  he  tends  to  fall  down, 
but  the  sense  is  not  the  same,  and  we  had  better  say  that 
he  is  liable  to  fall  down.  The  one  word  implies,  as  the 
other  does  not,  a  general  potential  desire.  A  generous 
impulsive  man,  who  has  never  learnt  to  manage  his  money, 
will  tefid  to  throw  it  about,  and  will  be  liable  to  misuse  it 
and  to  lose  it.  Our  deepest  tendencies — ^the  great  instincts, 
for  instance — are  set  round  with  liabilities.  The  com¬ 
monest  misdemeanours  of  young  delinquents,  like  our  own 
misdemeanours,  are  grouped  round  the  ancient  human 
desires  for  exploring,  for  mating,  for  acquiring  possessions, 
for  asserting  one’s  power,  for  following  a  leader,  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  obstacles  in  one’s  way,  or  for  ridding  oneself  of 
pain.  An  adequate  psychology  must  be  very  complex  and 
very  subtle,  since  we  cannot  deny  that  at  the  moment  of 
action  we  have  some  desire  for  the  act  that  we  perform. 
It  does  relieve  our  tension  of  the  moment  if  we  run  away 
from  an  undertaking  grown  painful,  or  strike  out  in  anger 
at  a  friend.  But  we  do  not  grow  restless,  like  caged  birds, 
for  lack  of  such  deeds  ;  and  their  satisfaction  is  much  like 
that  of  drinking  salt  water.  A  classical  description  still 
seems  to  hold  good  :  “  The  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I 


If  this  account  is  just,  there  is  no  great  difference  so  far 
amongst  us  all.  But  is  there  a  further  difference  ?  Are 
there  some  children  who  develop,  by  reason  of  inheritance, 
a  true  tendency  to  evil  ?  Popular  discussion  continually 
assumes  this.  “  A  man  may  be,  as  we  say,  born  a 
thief.  In  other  words,  he  is  cursed  with  the  subconscious 
abnormal  craving  which  makes  a  man  a  thief  by  nature.” 
“  I  believe  that  many  children  of  criminals  will  always 
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have  that  desire  for  murdering,  stealing,  and  lying.”  The 
first  quotation  comes  from  a  quite  reputable  book  ;  the 
second  from  the  examination  script  of  a  young  man  just 
finishing  his  training  as  a  teacher.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  statements  made  ? 

There  are  three  things  to  be  said  in  comment.  First, 
the  biologist’s  equipment  of  laboratory  and  microscope  and 
breeding-houses  is  helpless  at  present  either  to  prove  or  to 
disprove  :  this  is  mere  obvious  fact.  We  cannot  go  and 
try  ;  we  are  driven  to  sit  and  think  ;  we  may  go  and  look, 
but  after  the  looking  we  must  think  again.  Secondly,  the 
more  we  think  about  the  tendencies  alleged,  the  queerer 
(I  suggest)  they  will  seem.  We  can  all  understand,  since 
we  share  it,  the  desire  to  possess  some  pretty  or  useful  or 
dazzling  thing ;  but  why  should  there  be  this  special 
craving  for  things  that  belong  to  somebody  else,  unless  it 
is  one  form  of  the  zest  for  adventure,  or  of  emulation,  or  an 
uneducated  sense  of  justice  ?  All  these  we  can  understand 
and  believe  in,  but  “  subconscious  abnormal  craving  ”  and 
“  thief  by  nature  ”  sound  much  more  sensational  than  this. 
All  of  us  again,  I  venture  to  say,  have  known  the  desire  to 
tell  some  particular  lie,  and  all  can  at  least  imagine  a  craving 
to  commit  some  particular  murder.  But  “  that  desire,” 
innate,  for  murdering  and  lying  in  the  abstract — this  surely 
is  a  very  odd  thing  and  hard  to  credit.  Strong  evidence 
will  be  needed,  and  we  have  to  look  for  it  in  the  only  place 
available  :  namely,  not  in  chromosomes  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  but  in  close  and  skilled  studies  of  delinquency  and 
crime,  and  especially  in  studies  of  the  delinquency  of 
youth.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point.  The  innate 
abnormal  craving  was  presumably  first  brought  in  to 
explain  the  great  difference  between  the  wrong-doer  and 
our  righteous  selves  ;  but  the  more  we  advance  in  the  study 
of  minds  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf,  the  smaller  and  shallower 
that  gulf  seems  to  become.  I  am  here,  of  course,  on  contro¬ 
versial  ground,  but  certainly  nothing  has  struck  me  more 
than  the  fading  aw^ay  of  the  evidence  for  such  a  difference 
in  our  genes.  It  is  time,  says  Dr.  Healy  from  his  stores  of 
experience,  that  we  dropped  the  word  kleptomania ;  it 
never  was  anything  more  than  a  cloak  for  our  ignorance. 
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There  is  no  such  thing,  writes  Dr.  Cyril  Burt,  as  “  a 
special  and  distinct  condition  to  be  named  inborn  criminal¬ 
ity.  ...  It  is  not  immorality  that  is  instinctive  in  some  ; 
it  is  the  instincts  of  all  that  unchecked  seem  immoral.”  A 
small  boy  with  immense  labour  (fortunately  discovered  in 
time)  arranged  a  pile  of  timber  in  the  path  of  a  Great 
Western  express.  “  Here  is  a  lad,”  commented  the 
excellent  local  newspaper,  “  who  developed  a  homicidal 
mania  intended  by  him  to  find  vent  in  a  wholesale  sacrifice 
of  life.  .  .  .  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is 
that  the  boy  suffered  from  some  cerebral  malformation 
which  impelled  him  to  seek  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property.”  I  put  this  before  a  class  of  students,  and 
received  from  a  young  woman  of  model  behaviour  an 
account  of  how  in  childhood  (certainly  when  younger  in 
years  than  the  boy)  she  had  placed  a  stone  on  the  tram-way 
with  the  vision  in  her  mind  of  a  long  line  of  passengers  who 
would  be  carried  into  her  home  so  that  she  might  nurse 
them.  New  knowledge  forces  us  again  and  again  to  old 
phrases.  “  But  for  the  grace  of  God  .  .  .” 

Admitting  then  the  thousand  liabilities  to  evil  which  are 
found  in  all  of  us,  I  propose  that  we  should  not  admit 
(pending  much  stronger  evidence  than  any  yet  available) 
the  “  tendencies  ”  to  evil  which  have  been  supposed  to 
exist  in  some  of  us  only.  Let  us  examine  one  other  case, 
which  will  lead  on  conveniently  to  a  further  question.  A 
child  may  be  passed  on  to  us  with  the  note  that  he  is 
“  selfish  by  nature.”  Coming  to  know  him,  we  shall 
probably  find  a  young  person  with  strong  straightforward 
desires  of  a  rather  limited  kind.  He  does  not  specially 
wish  to  inconvenience  his  fellows,  but  they  have  to  go  to 
the  wall.  We  shall  have  to  try  to  develop  in  him  the  still 
undeveloped  power  of  imaginative  sympathy  ;  to  provide 
such  companionship  and  wholesome  living  as  may  warm  his 
friendliness  and  affection  into  life.  We  must  assist  the 
growth  of  interests  of  a  wider  and  less  competitive  sort, 
and  w^e  must  be  careful  that  his  world  should  bring  con¬ 
cretely  before  him  the  standards  and  ideals  which  appeal  to 
human  nature  in  childhood,  the  idea  for  instance  of  fair 
play.  A  child  temperamentally  not  very  affectionate  is 
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often  found  capable  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  can 
learn  to  submit  to  it  loyally. 

i;.  So  far  the  matter  seems  reasonably  plain.  Now  suppose 
we  are  asked,  could  a  child  have  an  inheritance  so  defective 
that  no  conditions  could  render  him  capable  either  of 
human  afTection  or  of  appreciating  ideals  ?  The  question 
is  likelyTto  need  further  definition.  A  very  low  grade  of 
intelligence  for  instance  (that  of  the  congenital  idiot)  would 
mean  an  approach  to  such  a  state.  Or  we  might  conceivably 
find  a  constitution  where  intelligence  as  such  was  normal 
and  yet,  perhaps  from  some  glandular  defect,  the  power  to 
appreciate  was  almost  non-existent.  (Completely  non¬ 
existent  it  could  hardly  be,  if  the  baby  is  to  survive.)  But 
the  questioner  probably  is  not  intending  either  of  these 
states.  He  is  picturing  a  person  of  the  usual  amount  of 
intelligence,  able  to  see  and  understand  the  things  that 
most  human  beings  value,  and  able  to  feel  the  value  of 
many  of  them,  but  not  of  all.  Well,  we  may  reply,  this  is 
common,  and  even  universal.  All  of  us  have  our  blind 
spots  and  incompetencies,  and  fail  to  share  some  interest  or 
admiration  which  makes  an  important  part  of  life  for  others 
that  we  know.  But  still  the  questioner  is  not  satisfied. 
He  is  inquiring,  he  says,  not  about  somebody  who  would 
be  like  ourselves,  but  about  somebody  quite  different  from 
ourselves.  Might  we  not  come  across  a  child  who  was 
normal  in  intelligence  and  normal  in  most  desires,  but 
whose  nature  was  incapable  of  “  altruism,”  or  of  a  “  sense 
of  moral  obligation,”  or  of  “  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong  ”  ?  In  fact,  if  we  have  refused  to  mark  off  the 
criminal  from  others  by  means  of  innate  tendencies  to  evil, 
may  we  not  still  mark  him  off  by  asserting  “  moral  imbecil¬ 
ity  ”  ? 

Our  questions  are  widening  out.  We  passed  from 
biology  to  psychology  long  ago  ;  now  we  must  pass  into 
ethics.  What  is  the  “  sense  of  moral  obligation  ”  ?  Is 
that  obligation  akin  to  others,  to  that  by  which  an  argument 
follows  from  its  piemises,  or  a  strain  of  music  demands  its 
closing  notes,  or  family  life  demands  mutual  aid,  or  a 
constitution  in  working  asks  to  be  amended  or  expanded,  or 
a  groping  instinct  finds  by  degrees  what  it  needs  for  its 
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fulfilment  ?  Could  we  see  the  difference  between  rightness 
and  wrongness  in  all  these  fields,  and  be  blind  to  it  in  a 
separate  field  called  moral  ?  Could  we  feel  the  value  of  all 
these  goods  but  not  of  moral  good  ?  respond  to  all  these 
demands  but  remain  untouched  by  the  moral  demand  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  state  these  questions  fairly,  because  of  the 
conflict  of  opinion.  Students  of  ethics  are  not  at  present 
agreed  as  to  the  relation  or  lack  of  relation  between  ethical 
terms  and  others  ;  between  moral  obligation,  moral  right¬ 
ness,  moral  good,  and  the  general  conceptions  of  obligation, 
rightness,  and  good. 

V 

Now  the  more  one  believed  that  the  former  ideas  were 
unique  and  separate,  the  more  I  suppose  one  would  be  able 
to  believe  in  a  special  irresponsiveness  of  nature  to  corres¬ 
pond.  The  more  on  the  other  hand  that  one  holds  the  two 
groups  to  be  most  closely  akin,  permeating  each  othei 
throughout,  the  more  unlikely  such  a  special  irresponsive¬ 
ness  will  seem.  I  happen  to  hold  this  second  view.  The 
nearest,  therefore,  that  I  can  come  to  conceiving  moral 
imbecility  is  attained  by  concentrating  on  the  first  phrase 
offered  by  our  questioner — “  a  nature  incapable  of  altru¬ 
ism.”  I  try  to  imagine  a  person  with  no  capacities  that  can 
ever  work  against  his  human  liability  to  selfishness.  His 
interests  then  must  all  break  off  short  at  a  line  (not  easy  to 
draw)  which  shall  bound  his  personal  experience.  For 
instance,  he  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  picture,  but,  if  he  is 
not  expecting  to  go  to  see  it  again,  he  must  be  quite  unmoved 
by  hearing  of  its  destruction.  He  must  be  unable  to  be 
fond  of  any  of  his  possessions,  for  if  he  can  feel  affection  for 
a  thing,  why  not  for  a  fellow-being  ?  He  can  follow  an 
argument,  and  he  can  desire  justice  for  himself,  but  an 
appeal  for  fair  play  finds  nothing  in  him  which  can  ever 
learn  to  respond.  The  whole  conception  is  odd  ;  not 
quite  so  odd  perhaps  as  “  that  desire  for  murdering, 
stealing,  and  lying,”  but  still  I  do  find  it  very  difficult.  If 
a  particular  person  were  alleged  to  be  born  with  such  a 
nature,  the  proof  of  such  a  universal  negative  would  be  so 
impracticable  that  we  could  hardly  demand  it.  But  so  far 
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as  I  knov/,  there  is  no  experienced  clinical  psychologist  who 
has  put  forward  such  an  assertion. 

We  may  revert  to  our  earlier  way  of  putting  the  matter. 
I  am  unconvinced  of  the  existence  of  this  unique  imbecility, 
but  the  general  patchy  blindness  and  irresponsiveness, 
which  leads  to  moral  stupidities  among  other  stupidities, 
we  must  certainly  accept.  It  is  easiest  to  see  in  other 
people — in  the  twentieth  century  we  can  think  for  example 
of  certain  ancient  customs  in  the  treatment  of  animals.  But 
if  we  could  stand  outside  ourselves  we  should  no  doubt 
find  that  examples  in  ourselves  were  not  lacking.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  special  point  of  stupidity  is 
necessarily  incurable,  but  we  seem  to  need  a  great  deal  of 
education.  We  could  hardly  wonder  if  an  angel,  presiding 
over  the  school  held  on  this  planet,  were  moved  sometimes 
to  classify  even  the  best  of  us  as  high-grade  defectives. 

Even  the  defective,  we  noted  earlier,  doing  his  best  with 
the  materials  he  has,  will  in  some  eternal  sense  be  as  good 
as  those  who  have  ten  talents  to  his  one.  Now  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  be  asked  one  more  question,  taking  us  from 
ethics  deep  into  general  philosophy.  “  May  it  not  be 
inheritance  that  determines  even  this  point,  of  whether  or 
not  we  shall  do  our  best?  May  not  our  children  be 
separately  predestined,  not  merely  to  succeed  or  to  fail  in 
the  eyes  of  society,  but  in  the  deepest  sense  to  be  good  or 
bad  men  ?  ” 

The  question  in  substance  is  so  ancient  and  so  famous 
that  we  cannot  aim  at  answering  it  here  ;  only  at  stating  it 
as  well  as  we  can.  First,  we  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  heredity  may  be  the  only  factor.  If  environ¬ 
ment  (especially  upbringing)  plays  a  part  an3nvhere,  it  must 
surely  do  so  here,  in  this  highly-developed  and  conscious 
side  of  our  behaviour.  So  we  ask  in  more  familiar  terms  : 
Do  heredity  and  environment  together  determine  our 
voluntary  conduct  ?  Secondly,  we  must  make  “  deter¬ 
mine  ”  clear.  It  is  not  the  same  as  “  compel,”  for  that 
word  would  imply  that  resistance  might  be  made  and  would 
be  useless.  It  is  a  common  and  complete  misunderstanding 
of  determinism  that  leads  a  man  to  say  “  it  is  no  use  trying.” 
On  the  contrary,  his  trying  may  be  by  far  the  most  important 
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means  of  determining  what  he  does.  Nor  must  we  ask, 
“  But  can  he  try  ?  ” — the  words  must  only  be,  “  Will  he 
try  ?  ”  The  philosophical  question  is  :  Suppose  a  super¬ 
human  intellect  knowing  everything  in  the  child’s  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  knowing  also  every  condition  he  will  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  could  that  intellect  then  foretell 
what  at  each  moment  the  man  will  do,  and  where  at  each 
moment  he  will  stand  on  an  invisible  roll  of  saints  and 
sinners  ?  If  there  is  a  sting  in  the  affirmative  answer,  I 
incline  to  think  that  it  largely  disappears  once  we  have  our 
questions  clear.  The  question  for  the  roll,  remember,  is 
never  “  Will  he  succeed  in  behaving  as  a  citizen  }  will  he 
conquer  his  drug  habit  or  give  his  life  for  others  ?  ”  but 
only  “  will  he  on  the  whole,  or  at  the  given  moment,  do  his 
best  ?  ” 

But  I  am  not  pronouncing  for  the  affirmative  answer  ;  I 
leave  the  question  open.  The  distinguished  biologist  with 
whom  I  began,  coming  to  philosophy  in  his  later  chapters, 
seems  to  give  his  answer  in  the  negative.  In  the  course  of 
evolution,  he  suggests,  we  come  at  successive  levels  (not 
only  at  the  human  level)  to  “  things  that  are  new  ...  not 
predictable  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pre-existing  things.  .  . 
The  later  motions  and  arrangements  are  no  longer  predict¬ 
able  from  knowledge  of  previous  motions  and  arrangements. 
New  laws  .  .  .  have  appeared  ...  as  particular  mental 
states  arise.” 

This  also  is  a  tenable  position.  It  may  be  that  we 
cannot  solve  the  problem  till  we  reach  some  higher  order  of 
intellect  than  the  human,  better  able  to  understand  and 
reconcile  those  only  half-seen  elements  in  reality  which  we 
call  choice  and  purpose  and  causation  and  order  and  Time. 
Meanwhile  either  answer  leaves  all  the  space  we  need  for 
the  work  of  teacher  and  pupil,  since  the  efforts  of  both  will 
certainly  be  factors  in  making  the  future.  For  the  man 
and  the  children  alike,  with  whatever  materials  inner  or 
outer  they  may  have  to  deal,  “  Nothing  in  science  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  striving  to  realise  ideals  that  have  never  yet 
been  realised.” 


THE  NEW  SCHOOLMASTER 


By  L.  a.  G.  Strong 

IT  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  schoolmaster’s 
task  is  most  easily  performed  in  a  settled  state  of 
society.  When  he  knows  exactly  for  what  social  destiny 
he  is  preparing  his  pupils,  all  his  work  can  be  directed  to 
that  end.  Stability  of  national  income,  fixed  boundaries 
between  the  classes,  definite  normal  limits  to  ambition  :  all 
these  make  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  his  profession. 
Such  conditions,  obtaining  over  a  period  of  years,  enabled 
him  to  evolve  a  training  and  gymnastic  admirably  suited  to 
the  particular  needs  of  a  particular  class  :  a  training 
inelastic  perhaps,  and  unimaginative,  viewed  from  an  ideal 
standpoint,  but  amazingly  effective  when  one  remembers 
that  he  had  to  aim  at  the  complete  welfare  of  six  boys,  or 
possibly  seven,  out  of  every  ten,  and  leave  the  exceptionally 
gifted  to  use  a  portion  of  their  gifts  in  adapting  themselves 
to  their  environment. 

When  these  conditions  obtain  no  longer ;  when  the 
financial  stability  of  the  class  for  which  he  caters  is  upset ; 
when  social  boundaries  waver  and  disappear,  abolishing 
their  dogmas  with  them  ;  then  the  schoolmaster  is  per¬ 
plexed.  He  is  like  a  marksman  uprooted  from  his  rifle 
range,  taking  unhappy  aim  at  a  shifting  target  with  a 
weapon  which  will  probably  fail  to  carry  the  distance. 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  modern  schoolmaster’s  difficulty 
has  been  made  many  times  already,  and  it  is  here  repeated 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  based  : 
the  assumption,  so  long  unquestioned,  so  little  questioned 
even  now,  that  the  schoolmaster’s  duty  is  to  equip  his 
pupils  painlessly  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  of  their 
time. 
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To  acquiesce,  and  learn  to  tolerate  :  the  whole  training 
was  headed  towards  this,  and  nothing  else.  A  boy  must 
learn  to  do  disagreeable  things — ^why  ?  Because  they  are 
valuable  in  themselves  ?  Not  at  all.  Because,  in  the 
growm-up  world,  “  we  so  often  have  to  do  things  which  we 
dislike.”  Not  a  W'ord  as  to  whether  the  necessity  is  good, 
or  bad.  All  vocational  training ;  nine-tenths  of  so-called 
moral  training  ;  half  the  prefect  system,  and  all  the  Officers’ 
Training  Corps,  are  directed  simply  and  solely  towards 
enabling  a  boy  to  tolerate  a  set  of  circumstances  in  which 
(the  training  implies)  he  must  become  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  involved.  This  assumption,  astonishing  when  one 
considers  it  in  cold  blood,  has  been  the  fundamental  if 
unformulated  axiom  of  our  public  school  system.  It  is  now 
questioned.  The  schools,  say  their  critics,  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  boys  for  life  itself,  prepare  them  for  a  department  of 
life,  and  an  obsolete  department  at  that.  Does  the  school¬ 
master  acknowledge  these  charges  ?  And  how,  if  at  all, 
does  he  try  to  meet  them  ? 

First  of  all — are  the  charges  just  ?  The  fact  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  generation  finds  itself  at  odds  with  a  code  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  code  is  wrong,  or  even  that  it 
needs  modification.  When  a  religion  loses  grip  on  its 
adherents,  it  is  to  the  church  one  looks  for  reasons,  rather 
than  to  the  gospel.  And,  of  the  church’s  responsibility,  a 
part  at  least  must  rest  upon  the  priesthood  of  the  troubled 
time.  There  are,  therefore,  three  objects  for  enquiry  :  the 
public  school  code,  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  school¬ 
masters.  Or,  of  coursve,  it  may  be  the  times  that  have 
grown  sick,  and  are  peevishly  and  unjustly  venting  their 
spleen  upon  any  institution  for  which  they  cannot  be  held 
directly  responsible. 

I  An  Indian  philosopher  has  defined  the  teacher’s  task  as 
“  to  hand  on  tradition.”  An  obvious  definition,  but  there 
is  more  in  it  than  at  first  appears,  and  it  will  stand  rough 
usage.  Applying  it  for  our  own  purpose,  we  may  say, 
roughly,  that  if  the  symbols  in  which  the  tradition  is 
expressed  are  sound  ;  if  the  formulae  which  in  an  infinite 
number  of  applications  make  manifest  the  *a\o?  Kdya0o<} 
— the  gentleman  ” — hold  good  in  any  state  of  life  to 
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which  he  may  be  called  ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  uni¬ 
versal  ;  then  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  code.  The 
tradition  embodying  a  code  of  practical  ethics  must  be 
readily  interpreted  into  the  language  of  every  human 
circumstance.  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ” 
(if  we  may  set  aside  its  origin  for  a  minute,  and  consider 
it  as  an  ordinary  human  maxim)  is  good  and  sound,  because 
there  are  no  limits  to  its  application,  no  human  contingency 
which  it  does  not  cover.  It  is  universal.  It  makes  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  social  qualifications  of  one’s  neighbour  ; 
and  therefore,  as  every  public  schoolboy  can  testify  who 
has  had  a  grammar  school  as  neighbour,  the  public  school 
interpretation  of  it  is  not  universal.  This  is  a  small  example  ; 
but,  to  save  the  trouble  of  adducing  a  score  of  others,  we 
may  say  that  no  code  of  exclusion  can  be  universally  valid 
nowadays,  and  the  public  school  code  (authorised  version) 
is  as  much  concerned  with  what  it  excludes  as  with  what 
it  inculcates.  Like  the  code  of  chivalry,  it  was  the  fine 
flower  of  its  time,  and,  in  its  time,  it  fitted  its  sons  for 
life,  not  for  a  department  only.  Life,  for  them,  was  made 
up  of  just  such  exclusions  and  differences  and  states-unto- 
which-it-pleased-God-to-call-them.  For  the  present  gener¬ 
ation,  life  is  not  at  all  like  that. 

Of  this  fact,  no  one  is  better  aware  than  the  school-  j 
master  :  but  Englishmen  are  not  at  their  best  in  breaking ! 
away  from  tradition,  and  the  profession  as  a  whole  suffers 
from  greater  disquiet  and  disunion  than  ever  in  its  history. 
It  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  constructive  policy,  a  newer  and 
more  elastic  tradition  which  will  give  its  disciples  an 
aggressive  rather  than  a  passive  attitude  to  life.  Such  an 
attitude,  constructive  and  original  rather  than  acquiescent, 
is  the  country’s  chief  need  at  the  present  time. 

No  one  has  questioned  for  a  moment  that  schools 
endeavour  to  turn  out  a  decent  citizen.  The  doubt  is, 
whether  it  has  ever  occurred  to  them  so  to  educate  a  boy 
that  he  might  be  moved  to  change  drastically  any  of  the 
institutions  with  which  he  must  come  in  contact.  Would 
he,  for  example,  learn  such  a  horror  of  cruelty  to  animals 
as  to  refuse  to  assist  at  the  coursing  of  hares  ?  Would  he  \ 
acquire  a  sense  of  honour  which  would  prevent  him  from  ' 
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abusing  his  literary  gifts  in  the  practice  of  slick  and  remun¬ 
erative  journalism  ?  Or  from  the  making  of  promises,  as  a 
parliamentary  candidate,  which  he  well  knew  there  was  no 
I  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  fulfil  ?  He  would  learn, 
assuredly,  that  cruelty  to  animals  is  a  horrible  thing :  he 
would  know,  in  theory,  that  one  should  not  prostitute 
I  one’s  gifts,  nor  make  insincere  promises.  There  has  been 
no  stint  of  good  ideas  in  public  school  education,  but  there 
has  been,  and  is,  a  protective  belief  that  only  cranks  and 
“  idealists  ”  carry  such  ideas  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
Logical  conclusions  are  not  popular  in  the  world  of  school. 
Indeed,  just  as  much  energy  is  employed  in  building  up  a 
resistance  to  ideas  as  in  implanting  them.  To  find  a  reason¬ 
able  compromise — that  is  the  aim  :  and  so  the  white  fires 
of  adolescence  are  damped  from  the  outset  with  this 
prophylactic  teaching,  that  the  sensible  man  is  he  who  can 
entertain  an  idea  without  being  moved  by  it.  Here 
“  moved  ”  means  “  moved  to  action  ”  ;  for  the  whole 
policy  is  to  keep  such  ideas  vague  and  emotional,  lest, 
allied  to  the  logic  of  youth,  they  translate  themselves  into 
inconvenient  action.  How  successful  the  policy  is  !  Thus 
the  animal  lover  can  without  sacrifice  of  conscience  course, 
and  hunt,  and  deck  his  wife  in  the  furs  of  trapped  wild 
creatures  ;  the  young  author  can  tell  his  friends,  with  a 
deprecating  shrug,  that  one  has  to  consider  one’s  pocket : 
and  the  politician  can  explain  that  such  promises  are 
necessary,  that  “  one  cannot  get  returned  without  ’em,”  and 
that,  after  all,  intending  to  do  good  when  in  the  House, 
one  need  not  trouble  overmuch  how  one  arrives  there. 
Sound  sense  ;  worldly  wisdom  ;  but  not  what  is  preached 
to  fifteen-year-olds  in  their  school  chapel.  “  Inoculation 
against  the  effective  power  of  ideals  ”  would  be  an  unkind 
description  of  public  school  teaching,  all  the  unkinder  for 
being  partly  true. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution,  then,  runs  as  follows : — 
The  public  school  code  (no  older  than  our  grandfathers), 
while  it  achieved  as  near  a  complete  success  in  its  time  as 
any  code,  was  particular  rather  than  universal,  and  survives 
with  difficulty  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  devised.  It 
is  not  equal  to  the  needs  of  to-day ;  nor  can  it  really  be 
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adapted,  although  many  well-intentioned  and  plausible 
attempts  at  adaptation  have  been  made.  A  training  is  . 
needed  which  will  equip  those  who  receive  it  for  every  sort  i 
of  human  contact,  which  will  breed  a  creative  attitude  * 
towards  life  and  manners,  and  inspire  with  principle  a  life 
of  necessary  opportunism.  Such  education  the  public 
schools  do  not  yet  provide.  What  are  they  going  to  do 
about  it  ? 

II 

In  the  first  place,  the  schoolmaster  realises  far  better  what 
is  amiss  than  his  critics  will  commonly  allow.  He  knows 
the  world  is  not  what  it  was.  He  knows — ^who  better  ? — 
that  the  seventeen-year-old  of  to-day  is  further  advanced 
than  the  nineteen-year-old  of  twenty  years  ago.  Without 
being  too  well  read,  he  has  heard  of  Joyce  and  Aldous 
Huxley  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Having  tactfully  checked  the 
Debating  Society  from  airing  its  views  on  Contraception, 
he  has  a  dim  suspicion  that  there  are  problems  not  ade¬ 
quately  met  by  the  Catechism,  play-the-game,  and  the 
argumentim  ad  matrem  et  sororem.  He  is  not  an  idiot :  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  genuinely  fond  of  his  boys. 
He  knows  three  times  as  much  about  them  as  the  outsider 
who  chats  to  them  at  their  father’s  dinner  table  :  but  the 
outsider’s  view  is  valuable — very  valuable — ^to  him,  for,  if 
justly  directed,  it  takes  in  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
The  modern  schoolmaster  will  take  help  gladly  from  any 
source.  He  wants  all  the  help  he  can  get  in  his  task  of 
endeavouring  slowly  to  wrest  and  bow  a  ^te  tradition  to 
the  needs  of  a  casleks&JVQxJd.  So,  if  you  go  down  and  see  ^ 
him  at  work,  he  will  no  longer  tell  you  that  he  is  training 
leaders  of  men,  or  equipping  “  officers  for  the  battle  of 
life.”  He  will  very  likely  not  be  able  to  tell  you  what  he  is 
training  or  equipping — and  that  is  one  point  gained,  for  it 
means  less  specialisation.  Probably,  he  will  shrug  his 
shoulders,  smile,  and  say  he  is  trying  to  turn  out  decent 
human  beings.  This  does  not  sound  as  if  there  had  been 
much  change.  The  point  is  that  the  term  “  decent  human 
being  ”  is  relative.  When  a  man  was  judged  only  by  his 
peers,  to  be  a  decent  human  being  meant  simply  con- 
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forming  to  caste  standards.  To-day,  the  definition  is  more 
exacting.  The  /caXo?  Ka<yado<{  of  the  nineteen-thirties  and 
forties  will  have  to  satisfy  the  disciples  of  H.  G.  Wells  and 
Bertrand  Russell  as  well  as  those  of  Ian  Hay  and  Arnold 
of  Rugby.  Plunged  into  a  world  of  practical  equality  with 
grammar-school  boy,  “  tick,”  “  oik,”  and  “  choir-cad  ” — 
all  phrases  from  the  lips  of  humane  and  admirable  products 
of  the  old  chivalr}^ — he  will  have  to  depend,  mentally,  on 
his  versatility,  and,  for  every  other  purpose,  on  his  essential 
humanity.  Patriotism  {i.e.,  exclusiveness)  will  not  be 
enough.  Loyalty  to  one’s  clique  may  not  even  be  accounted 
a  virtue  at  all :  just  as  a  narrow  range  of  interests  may 
prove  a  disqualification  rather  than  an  asset.  The  up-to- 
date  schoolmaster  knows  all  this.  It  gives  him  sleepless 
nights.  To  equip  them — how  ? — and  for  what  ?  Poor  man, 
he  must  always  be  doing.  He  gets  no  armistice,  in  which 
to  think  out  a  new  campaign.  The  boys  are  ever  with  him, 
a  clamant,  immediate  problem,  to  be  dealt  with,  dealt  with, 
dealt  ^^^th.  The  business  can  never  be  closed  down  for 
repairs.  That  is  why  the  professional  schoolmaster  is  apt 
to  get  irritated  with  his  amateur  critics.  The  system  can 
only  be  changed  very  gradually.  Till  then,  his  policy  must 
be  sheer  opportunism.  He  knows  it.  But  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  he  can  get  up  and  say  at  an  educational 
conference.  After  the  manner  of  his  country,  he  says 
something  vague  and  optimistic  (teachers  are  the  most 
incorrigible  optimists  in  existence).  Then  the  critics  smile 
a  steely  smile,  and  scalp  him.  He  enjoys  this.  It  is  when 
the  scalpers  go  further,  and  recommend  a  policy,  that  faces 
redden  and  the  edges  of  The  Times  or  the  Telegraph  become 
ominously  crumpled.  Definition,  at  the  best  of  times,  may 
lead  to  heresy  :  and  the  new  policy  which  is  growing 
freshly  and  tenderly  up  and  down  the  country  is  the  la.st 
sort  of  thing  which  schoolmasters  want  formulated. 

HI 


The  chief  mistake  made  by  the  amateur  critic  is  to 
speak  as  if  the  schoolmaster  were  a  free  agent.  He  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Just  as  the  preparatory  schoolmaster 
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is  fettered,  and  his  curriculum  determined,  by  the  demands 
of  the  public  school,  so  the  public  schoolmaster  must 
apportion  his  time  and  his  programme  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  various  examinations  which  regulate  entry  to  the 
professions.  The  larger  universities,  being  relatively  stable 
in  their  requirements,  do  not  waste  a  great  deal  of  his  time  : 
but  lesser  bodies  chop  and  change  in  the  most  aimless 
fashion.  As  a  result,  all  up  and  down  the  scale,  since  A  is 
a  youth  with  a  limited  amount  of  brains  and  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  it  follows  that  A’s  knowledge  of  the  world, 
its  history,  literature,  chemical  components,  etc.,  must  be 
determined  by  the  examiners  for  the  profession  A  wishes 
to  pursue.  The  first  answer,  therefore,  to  those  who 
demand  why  a  boy  has  not  been  taught  this,  that,  and  the 
other  subject  at  school,  is  that  he  would  have  acquired  it 
at  the  risk  of  failing  to  qualify  for  his  life’s  work.  It  is  not 
a  complete  answer,  nor  does  it  exonerate  the  schools  ;  but 
it  is  uncomfortably  true.  Specialisation  in  teaching,  once 
begun,  cannot  be  checked.  It  works  backwards  from  uni¬ 
versity  to  public  school,  from  public  school  to  preparatory, 
from  preparatory  to  governess  :  which  is  absurd.  I  am  not 
an  apologist  for  the  public  schools.  They  deserve  all  the 
abuse  they  get,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  praise  ;  but,  if 
either  is  to  do  them  any  good,  it  may  as  well  be  directed  to 
the  proper  quarter.  The  fact  is,  that  English  education  is 
in  a  mess,  and  little  is  to  be  gained  at  the  moment  by 
blaming  any  one  department.  Suggestions  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  public  schools  must  affect  the  rest  of  the 
system  as  well.  Before  we  come  to  suggestions,  however, 
let  us  consider  what  is  actually  being  done  to  adapt  the 
code  of  the  “  just  beast  ”  to  modem  needs. 

First  of  all,  the  administrative  side.  Here  the  intelligent 
modern  public  schoolmaster  is  tending  (at  long  last)  to 
collaborate  more  and  more  with  the  preparatory  school¬ 
master.  Collaboration  is  not  always  easy,  since  each  institu¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  consider  its  own  viewpoint,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tory  schoolmaster  has  not  the  other’s  security  of  tenure. 
He  cannot  snap  his  fingers  at  parents.  He  has  no  governing 
body  at  his  back.  Even  so,  with  tact,  he  can  get  his  own 
way  and  work  up  a  satisfactory  entente  with  a  handful  of 
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public  schools.  Quite  apart  from  the  paramount  value  to 
the  boy  of  a  consistent  and  developing  policy  in  his  educa¬ 
tion,  such  co-operation  has  satisfactory  results  all  round. 
The  task  of  the  public  schoolmaster  is  made  easier  if  he 
knows  a  boy’s  history  and  proclivities.  The  preparatory 
schoolmaster  gains,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  into  which  his  boys  are  going, 
and  of  the  man  who  will  be  in  charge  of  them.  It  has  taken 
schoolmasters  a  long  time  to  realise  that  they  must  pull 
together.  The  man  who  ridicules  his  colleagues  to  a  boy, 
be  the  colleagues  never  so  remote  or  obscure,  is  surely 
undermining  his  own  authority.  Friendships  between 
preparatory  and  public  schoolmasters,  where  they  occur 
freely  and  spontaneously,  provide  them  with  a  happy 
opportunity  of  playing  into  one  another’s  hands.  And — 
an  important  point — the  thing  simply  cannot  be  done  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  or  otherwise  than  in  complete  honesty. 
The  modern  boy  is  far  too  wide-awake.  He  would  see 
through  it  in  a  moment. 

The  preparatory  schoolmaster,  then,  in  such  intervals  as 
are  left  to  him  after  meeting  the  technical  demands  of 
scholarship  or  Common  Entrance  examinations,  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  send  on  a  boy  with  good  human  feelings  and  an 
open  mind.  To  the  very  young,  a  certain  amount  of  dogma 
is  not  only  necessary  but  grateful.  They  demand  it,  often 
with  anger.  “  I  don’t  want  to  be  told  you  can  do  a  thing 
this  way  and  that  way.  Which  is  the  way  ?  ”  This  is  a 
cry  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  young  boys 
in  their  serious  moods.  The  new  schoolmaster  suspects 
dogma,  as  he  suspects  everything  which  makes  his  work 
easier.  As  far  as  he  may,  he  resists  the  demand  for  it : 
giving  it  in  general,  unspecialised  terms,  fortifying  it  with 
reason,  against  the  day  when  all  dogmas  shall  be  ruthlessly 
attacked  by  the  mind  which  once  craved  them.  He  tries, 
furthermore,  to  waken  a  boy’s  interests,  and  give  him  only 
what  he  needs.  He  avoids  the  old  enthusiastic  error  of 
recommending  good  because  it  is  good,  without  first 
ascertaining  if  it  is  suitable.  He  does  not  cram,  aesthetically 
or  emotionally.  He  puts  things  within  a  pupil’s  reach,  but 
not  between  his  hands.  He  treats  him,  unswervingly,  as  a 
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friend  :  refuses  to  be  pushed  over  to  the  opposite  camp, 
especially  by  the  boy  himself :  represents  to  him  a  con¬ 
sistent  point  of  view  which  keeps  pace  exactly  with  his 
growth.  Finally,  he  sends  him  on  to  a  colleague  who  will 
take  over  at  the  right  place  and  give  new  effect  to  old  lessons, 
reinforcing  them  as  need  arises.  This  is  the  ideal :  and  it 
is  realised  more  often  than  critics  would  suppose.  So  much 
for  the  preparatory  school.  What  is  the  public  schoolmaster 
doing  to  carry  on  the  work  ? 

His  first  task  is  to  defend  his  new  pupil  from  the  ill 
effects  of  a  society  in  which  eminence  is  determined  largely 
by  athletics.  There  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  about 
games  as  a  criterion  :  they  are  probably  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  most  natural.  The  point  is  that  any  one 
criterion  is  bad.  Boys  are  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  as  unfair 
to  deify  or  depreciate  them  for  the  co-ordination  of  their' 
muscles  as  for  their  ability  to  memorise  formulae  or  to 
paint  pictures.  The  average  anti-games  faddist  is  only 
setting  up  another  single  standard,  and,  generally,  one  with 
less  to  recommend  it.  Boys  admire  any  excellence  which 
they  can  see  in  operation  and  can  understand.  Football, 
cricket,  and  fives  offer  them  ample  and  regular  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  founding  their  necessary  hero-worship  on  a 
basis  of  observed  fact.  But,  as  anyone  who  knows  them 
will  testify,  they  are  readily  impressed  by  any  other  (spec¬ 
tacular)  exhibition  of  skill.  A  clever  actor,  a  witty  speaker 
in  debate,  an  excellent  draughtsman  or  musician  (provided 
they  be  civil  and  personable)  can  win  a  high  degree  of 
admiration  and  popularity.  The  scholar  per  se  is  not 
popular  ;  though,  for  a  man  of  many  parts,  scholarship  is 
willingly  thrown  in  as  an  added  title  to  fame.  Still,  the 
old  charge,  that  nothing  counts  but  games,  becomes  less 
and  less  true  every  year  it  is  uttered.  In  actual  fact,  more 
harm  is  often  done  by  masters  than  by  the  boys  themselves. 
The  sight  of  old  So-and-So  spending  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  at  the  nets,  holding  forth  passionately  as  if  all  Europe 
hung  on  “  that  right  foot  ”  or  “  that  left  elbow,”  amuses 
the  boy  as  much  as  it  irritates  most  of  old  So-and-So’s 
colleagues.  No  one  minds  old  So-and-So’s  “  keenness.” 
If  one  is  to  play  cricket,  one  had  better  play  it  well.  It  is 
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his  sense  of  proportion  which  makes  them  laugh :  his 
preposterous  over-simplification  of  life  to  the  expression  of 
a  single  set  of  symbols.  Old  So-and-So  feels  happy  and 
safe  in  his  closed  garden.  He  knows  what  goes  on  there, 
and  is  anxious  to  keep  his  charges  under  his  authority  and 
his  benevolent  surveillance.  Things  happen  in  the  outside 
world  for  W'hich  old  So-and-So  has  little  taste  :  queer, 
dark,  alarming  things  ;  clouds  a  great  deal  bigger  even 
than  a  Trades’  Congress  show  of  hands.  Never  mind : 
don’t  look.  Go  down  to  the  nets.  Ah  !  Here  the  world  is 
as  it  was.  “  Get  across  to  ’em,  boy  !  Get  across  to  ’em  !  ” 
Boys  are  exceedingly  nice  to  old  So-and-So,  as  they  are 
to  anyone  who  takes  trouble  over  them  :  but  he  does  not 
influence  them  a  ha’porth.  Though  still  extant,  he  is  as 
dead  as  the  mastodon,  killed  by  the  same  remorseless 
process  ;  change,  to  which  he  cannot  adapt  himself.  He 
has  given  place  to  a  rather  better  cricketer,  far  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  game’s  result,  for  whom  it  is  a  diversion 
instead  of  a  religion  :  not  because  he  is  shallow-minded, 
but  because  he  has  too  many  other  interests  to  let  a  game 
monopolise  him. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  modern  schoolmaster  (though 
few  will  be  found  to  admit  it)  is  cruel,  and  peculiar.  To 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  he  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  world  outside  school,  and,  if 
possible,  must  cut  some  independent  figure  in  it.  He  must 
combine  the  freedom  of  the  visiting  specialist  with  the 
everyday  intimacy  of  the  man  who  is  always  on  the  spot. 
No  one  is  so  impressive  to  a  boy  as  the  man  who,  while 
available  to  him,  is  sought  after  and  respected  in  the  world 
outside.  Call  this  snobbery,  as  a  housemaster  did  to  me 
the  other  day  ;  call  it  what  you  will ;  but  it  is  very  natural, 
and — all  that  really  matters — it  is  a  fact,  to  be  recognised 
and  taken  into  account.  The  sensible  man,  taking  it  into 
account,  will  contrive  (so  far  as  the  system  allows  him) 
that  the  boys  under  his  care  are  provided  throughout 
their  school  career  with  proper  objects  for  their  respect. 
By  proper  objects,  I  mean,  of  course,  objects  they  act’jally 
can  and  do  respect :  not  objects  they  would  respect  if 
they  were  older,  and  wiser. 
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Coming  to  more  detailed  considerations,  the  new  school¬ 
master  takes  care  that  his  boys  have  access  to  liberal  and 
trustworthy  sources  of  information  as  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  world.  He  keeps  a  library  at  their  disposal,  and 
exercises  no  censorship  over  it.  The  no-censorship  principle 
is  important.  Where  boys  may  read  what  they  will,  and 
consult  their  masters  as  to  their  choice,  they  will  discuss 
books  with  them  freely.  Thus  they  meet  each  new  idea, 
however  dangerous  or  subversive,  under  ideal  conditions  ; 
in  a  place  where  it  can  be  argued  on  its  merits,  with  more 
experience  than  they  can  yet  command.  Yet  this,  the  one 
possibly  desirable  form  of  inoculation  against  ideas,  has 
been  sedulously  shunned  by  schools  for  generations.  To 
put  it  brutally,  a  large  number  of  schoolmasters  have  not 
cared  what  happened  to  a  boy  afterwards,  as  long  as  he 
could  be  kept  out  of  serious  trouble  while  under  their 
guardianship.  They  endeavoured  to  secure  virtue  by  ’ 
leaving  no  leisure  for  vice  :  they  abolished  privacy  and 
solitude  :  and  they  kept  out,  rigorously,  any  influence 
which  might  prove  dangerous  or  give  them  extra  trouble.- 
The  boy  of  to-day  has  to  learn  to  use  his  freedom  and  his 
privacy.  It  is  for  that  he  is  sent  to  school.  He  has  to  learn 
to  meet  strange  influences  and  new  ideas.  Already,  to  the 
honour  of  the  schoolmaster’s  calling,  there  are  hundreds 
of  men  ready  for  him  :  men  ready  to  scrap  the  old  weapons, 
come  down  from  the  dais,  and  teach  their  boys  by  living 
in  their  midst,  claiming  no  respect  save  that  which  their 
unaided  personality  can  win  them. 

Actual  learning  ?  Literature  ?  The  arts  ?  A  vast  amount 
is  being  done,  though  much  of  the  doing  must  needs  seem 
undoing  to  an  older  generation.  No  progress  can  be  made 
till  interest  is  aroused,  and  this  will  not  happen  as  long  1 
as  the  arts  are  allowed  to  bore.  As  long  as  silly  poems  are 
learned  by  heart :  as  long  as  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark  is  para¬ 
phrased  into  prose  :  as  long  as  plays  are  studied  with 
notes,  on  which  the  boys  are  questioned  and  given  marks 
or  impositions  :  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  arts  are  taught  by 
artisans  instead  of  artists,  no  progress  will  be  made  at  all. 
That  progress  is  being  made,  especially  in  music,  denotes 
that  the  artisans  are  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Exceptional 
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tolerance  and  opportunity  is  now  given  at  the  greater 
public  schools  to  gifted  boys  :  opportunities,  and  exemp¬ 
tions  from  routine,  which  would  shock  the  pre-war  school¬ 
master  into  a  fit.  The  standard  of  performance  in  drawing 
and  painting  has  gone  up  amazingly,  and  the  annual  concert 
of  any  big  school  will  produce  at  least  two  first-class  items. 
The  literary  standard  is  developing  also,  but  here  there  has 
been  too  much  ill-directed  enthusiasm,  too  much  manly 
encouragement,  too  much  going  out  of  the  way  to  pat  a 
promising  boy  on  the  back. 

Technical  learning,  as  we  have  said,  is  on  the  whole 
about  as  good  as  examiners  will  let  it  be.  It  is  reported  at 
Oxford  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  candidates’  classics 
has  gone  down.  So  much  the  better — if  the  loss  is  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  wider  range  of  studies  at  the  public  school, 
though  this,  alas,  is  by  no  means  certain.  What  is  certain 
is  that  a  powerful  deputation  of  public  schoolmasters 
could,  if  they  chose,  force  the  universities  or  any  examining 
body  to  modify  their  standards  and  allow  more  time  to 
general  instead  of  technical  instruction.  Till  this  is  done, 
good  results,  in  terms  of  culture,  will  be  fortuitous  instead 
of  systematic  ;  and  the  good  schoolmaster  will  remain,  as 
he  is  now,  an  opportunist. 


IV 

As  schoolmasters  always  cry  out  for  “  constructive 
criticism  ” — a  parrot  cry,  for  they  know  that  no  one  but 
themselves  can  really  offer  it — it  may  be  well  to  finish  with 
a  couple  of  positive  suggestions.  Suggestion  One  concerns 
the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  time  the  public  schools 
realised  how  vitally  they  depend  upon  these  as  a  body. 
Let  the  preparatory  schoolmasters  get  together  and  force 
those  who  set  scholarship  and  entrance  examinations  to 
modify  their  requirements  and  allow  of  a  little  real  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  them  religiously  see  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  " 
cram  and  spoon-feed  boys.  Let  the  entrance  examinations 
be  abolished,  on  a  basis  of  good  faith  between  both  parties  ; 
the  preparatory  schoolmaster  binding  himself  not  to  send 
on  an  unfit  boy.  If  examinations  must  be  kept,  let  the 
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public  schools  never  refuse  a  boy  without  first  giving  him 
a  searching  viva  voce.  Let  scholarship  examinations  be 
three  parts  viva  voce  ;  and  appoint,  invariably,  one  or  two 
outsiders  to  the  board  of  examiners.  Such  a  programme, 
combining  and  identifying  the  interests  of  preparatory  and 
public  school,  would  make  for  that  continuity  of  policy 
which  at  present  is  achieved  only  by  chance. 

Suggestion  Two  is  aimed  at  the  public  schools  themselves. 
Of  the  two  types,  university  (self-discipline,  leisure, 
privacy)  and  factory  (keep-’em-out-of-mischief,  idle-hands- 
to-do,  etc.),  the  former  is  better  suited  to  the  world  of 
to-day.  Make  it  the  ideal.  Collect,  by  hook  or  crook,  a 
fund  which  will  enable  you  to  summon  and  pay  for  their 
time  a  number  of  eminent  men  as  consultants  for  the  boys  : 
to  be  on  tap,  at  certain  hours,  say,  once  a  fortnight,  for  any 
boy  who  wishes  to  interview  them.  A  musician,  a  surgeon, 
a  barrister,  a  novelist — some  experienced  confidant  with  no 
axe  to  grind,  w^hom  no  boy  could  suspect  of  doctoring 
information.  For — another  hard  saying — the  schoolmaster 
can  so  seldom  be  completely  honest.  He  is  not  a  free 
agent.  The  interests  of  school,  house,  headmaster,  parents, 
convention,  are  more  often  against  him  than  for  him.  Let 
him  get  help  (as  so  many  do)  from  outside.  What  does  it 
matter  who  looks  after  the  boy,  so  long  as  he  is  in  good 
hands  ?  The  new  schoolmaster  is  not  jealous.  He  is  only 
too  thankful  if  the  job  is  being  done. 

There  remains  a  charge  which  no  concrete  suggestion 
can  meet.  The  schools  are  fond  of  boasting  that  they  pull 
together ;  but,  as  one  of  their  wittiest  critics  has 
remarked,  it  is  rather  important  to  know  where  you  are 
pulling,  and  why.  This  lack  of  a  clear  guiding  light  hardly 
seems  peculiar  to  the  schools.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
generation  ;  and  its  ultimate  value  will  perhaps  be  that, 
by  making  it  impossible  to  teach  boys  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  world  outside,  it  will  encourage  them  to  find  a 
philosophy  and  ethic  for  themselves,  and  model  life  after 
its  pattern.  To  effect  this  change,  to  find  a  principle 
simple  enough,  and  elastic  enough,  for  every  need  of 
honest  human  versatility,  remains  the  most  difficult  and 
exciting  of  the  teacher’s  tasks. 
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—  Q  Q  Q 

By  downs  we  climbed  above  the  earth  ; 

There,  from  a  couch  of  thyme  and  turf, 

We  heard  the  wind  go  roaring  by. 

You  spread  your  hands  upon  the  grass. 

And  in  their  span 
Gentian  bells  and  blue  self-heal 
And  thyme  among  your  fingers  ran. 

Lift  up  your  bright  eyes  again  ! 

In  that  deep  Atlantic  air 
Between  the  lonely  hills,  or  where. 

Covered  and  drowned,  the  valley  lies. 

Sleeps  the  hollow  of  a  land 
Buried  underneath  the  sea. 

Where  not  long  ago  passed  over. 

Happily  as  we. 

Some  barbarian  and  his  golden  lover. 

Holding  on  leash  between  them  then 
Time  in  rash  captivity. 

Deep  and  steep  the  cleavage  went ; 

And  far  and  high 

The  line  of  hills  rolled  up,  and  spent 
Their  waves  against  the  sky. 

We  stared  forth  at  forests  old. 

Dark  of  gate  at  broadest  noon. 

That  with  their  roots  had  taken  hold 
On  slopes  that  should  have  cast  them  down. 
So  steep  they  were.  But  still  they  clung. 
Holding  a  hundred  years  of  night 
Defiantly  against  daylight — 

Since  youth,  if  they  were  ever  young. 
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You  spread  your  hands  above  the  grass 
Again,  and  in  their  little  span 
Lotus  and  potentilla  flowered, 

And  thyme  among  your  fingers  ran. 

What  cloud,  what  question  touched  your  mood. 
Evading  thought  ? 

Dark  on  its  hill-top  slept  the  wood. 

And  still  we  heeded  not. 

When  suddenly  my  wrist  was  caught — 

We  looked — and  wonder  made  us  dumb  : 

Up  the  valley,  alone  and  afraid. 

We  saw  the  white  fawn  come  ! 

She  seemed  unreal,  she  was  so  small. 

Slender  and  white  ; 

The  one  live  creature  lost  in  all 
That  hollow  of  wind  and  empty  light. 

And  fear  was  in  her  swiftness,  too  : 

We  saw  her  run  on  delicate  feet 
Over  the  grass,  and  lift  her  head 
To  smell  what  danger  she  must  meet 
More  than  fear,  from  which,  we  knew. 

She  timidly  fled  ; 

But  while  we  watched,  she  climbed  apace 
To  where  dark  woods  do  still  begin. 

And,  looking  upon  their  gloomy  sides. 

Went  easily  in. 

Frank  Kendon. 
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By  Peter  Fleming 

There  was  no  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  prison. 
With  an  effort — for  a  month’s  confinement  had 
wasted  his  strength — Felipe  hoisted  himself  up  by 
the  bars  till  his  elbows  rested  on  the  broad  sill  and  his  feet 
dangled  clear  of  the  ground.  The  sun  was  just  up,  but 
there  was  no  one  yet  in  the  square  except  four  Indians 
boiling  coffee  and  eating  their  eternal,  leathery  tortillas 
under  the  florid  portico  of  the  Teatro  National,  where 
no  one  ever  acted  plays.  Munching,  their  flat,  bony  faces 
contemplated  without  resentment,  pleasure,  or  any  sort  of 
curiosity  the  new  and  shining  day.  Felipe  lowered  him¬ 
self  to  the  ground. 

“  This  time  to-morrow,”  he  thought. 

He  was  going  to  be  shot  to-morrow,  for  killing  the 
President.  He  had  also,  but  without  malice,  killed  the 
President’s  wife’s  brother,  a  nasty  little  man,  whom  everyone 
disliked.  His  judges  had  almost  commended  him  for 
that ;  in  the  old  days  they  might  have  let  him  off  altogether, 
especially  as  the  new  President  was  an  amiable,  well-spoken 
man,  and  had  promised  to  build  a  public  racecourse  in 
his  park,  though  the  horses  of  Carrayala  were  notoriously 
neither  fleet  nor  emulous.  But  nowadays  it  was  different ; 
nowadays  people  minded  terribly  about  the  look  of  things. 
This  was  because  of  the  Americans  who  came  to  Carrayala 
and  talked  very  seriously  about  Civic  Ideals  and  Law  and 
Order,  perhaps  because  they  could  not  talk  very  seriously 
about  them  at  home. 

Felipe  yawned.  He  noticed  with  pride  that  it  was  a 
sleepy  yawn,  and  not  a  nervous  yawn.  Carrayala  City  is 
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5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  you  sleep  badly  with  no 
glass  in  the  window,  because  of  the  cold.  He  looked 
listlessly  round  the  cell.  Tomas  the  sentry  was  asleep  on 
the  floor  outside  ;  you  could  hear  his  snores,  and  a  little 
scratching  noise  as  some  buckle  on  his  heaving  stomach 
rubbed  against  the  door.  Tomas  slept  practically  all  the 
time  and  was  far  the  most  reliable  of  the  guards  :  he  would 
lie  down  in  a  strategic  position  and  sleep  for  hours  on  end, 
instead  of  drinking,  or  losing  money  to  the  prisoners  at 
pachuca,  or  being  too  brutal  to  them,  or  too  friendly. 
Felipe  knew  that  it  was  a  compliment  to  have  that  stertorous 
lump  of  oblivion  outside  his  door  :  it  showed  his  impor¬ 
tance. 

His  importance  mattered  a  great  deal  to  Felipe.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic,  partly  innate,  and  partly 
acquired  from  the  films.  There  was  a  picture-house  in 
Carrayala,  named  by  its  American  manager,  more  aptly 
than  he  knew,  after  the  all-conquering  Cortes ;  they 
changed  the  programme  twice  a  week,  which  was  quite 
enough  for  Felipe,  who  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  one 
and  never  minded  seeing  it  again. 

It  was  this  sense  of  the  dramatic  that  had  sustained 
Felipe  since  his  arrest,  and  was  indeed  partly  responsible 
for  making  him  an  assassin.  He  had  had  a  hard  time. 
His  own  trial  had  been  comparatively  short,  and  he  had 
been  too  joyously  preoccupied  with  cutting  a  good  figure 
to  be  greatly  bothered  by  the  reality  of  its  implications. 
But  for  days  afterwards,  before  a  lamentably  reduced 
audience,  they  had  put  him  through  a  cross-examination 
about  Flores.  Flores,  Felipe’s  accomplice,  was  a  dangerous 
man,  with  a  habit  of  doing  dangerous  things  :  they  wanted 
his  blood  much  more  than  they  wanted  Felipe’s.  The  new 
President  looked  like  a  good  investment,  but  with  Flores 
about  any  President  was  more  of  a  speculation  than  an 
investment.  However,  Flores  had  been  first  over  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  Palace  garden  ;  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  lose  a  lead.  So  they  cross-questioned  Felipe  with 
spasmodic  brutality,  having  learnt  something  of  third- 
degree  methods  from  Rivers,  now  second-in-command  of 
the  Carrayalan  army,  but  once  an  East-side  politician  in 
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New  York,  and  many  other  things  besides  :  as  dirty  a 
worker  as  you  could  wish  to  find. 

Felipe,  who  had  secretly  disliked  Flores  a  great  deal  and 
feared  him  more,  endured  all  this  in  a  way  that  surprised 
them.  He  did  not  look  to  be — and  was  not — made  of 
very  stern  stuff ;  and  they  did  not  realise  that  they  were 
dealing,  not  with  a  weak  man,  but  with  a  fat  part.  Felipe, 
who  could  not,  even  in  his  law-abiding  days,  walk  down 
the  street,  or  order  a  drink,  or  enter  a  room  unhistrionically, 
now  found  himself  intoxicatingly  translated  to  a  leading 
role.  Calling  for  no  very  subtle  interpretation,  the  part 
was  built  up  of  those  broad  theatrical  effects  which  were  the 
common  currency  of  Felipe’s  imagination.  His  situation 
struck  him  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  predicament. 
He  gave  a  workmanlike  performance. 

But  there  had  come  moments,  lately,  when  he  had  been 
near  the  breaking-point.  The  hard,  familiar  faces  of  his 
judges,  the  soiled  and  tiresome  splendour  of  the  room  they 
sat  in — here  was  no  gallery  worth  playing  to  :  and  Felipe 
was  gradually  reduced,  as  in  the  old  days,  to  applauding, 
unaided,  his  own  performance.  Never,  be  it  said,  did  he 
come  to  doubt  the  discernment  of  that  faithful  claque  w^hich 
had  always  so  enjoyed  his  progress  down  the  street,  his 
ordering  of  a  drink,  or  his  entrance  into  a  room.  But  his 
self-esteem  felt  the  need  of  reinforcement  from  outside ; 
he  yearned  for  the  limelight,  and  thought  wistfully  of  his 
trial,  remembering  the  thrilled  femininity  of  the  back 
benches. 

And  so  it  came  curiously  about  that  he  began  to  look 
forward  to  his  execution.  That,  he  knew^  would  be  a 
public  event ;  it  had  considerately  been  fixed  for  a  Sunday. 
Eveiy^one  would  be  there.  Felipe  w^as  delighted  when  he 
heard  they  w^ere  going  to  clean  out  the  market-square ; 
this  had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  been  done  before,  though 
the  Indians,  who  came  there  to  chaffer  once  a  week,  some¬ 
times  carried  loads  of  litter  aw^ay  with  them  when  conditions 
got  too  bad.  He  began  to  visualise  the  scene,  and  in  time 
built  up  a  picture  of  it  in  minute  detail,  a  brilliant  piece  of 
imaginative  realism.  This  picture  was  never  far  from  his 
mind  :  he  saw  it  always  when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  would 
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sometimes  add,  from  the  sweepings  of  his  dreams,  a  face, 
a  shadow,  or  a  bit  of  colour  to  the  crowded  canvas.  There 
were  times  when  he  almost  forgot  on  which  side  of  the 
grave  he  stood,  and  would  gloat,  as  if  in  retrospect,  over  the 
staging  of  his  death. 

He  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  looking  back  or  forward 
on  that  sun-drenched  scene — the  crowds  packing  three 
sides  of  the  square  :  the  important  families,  in  their  tradi¬ 
tional  Sunday  black,  filling  the  front  ranks,  a  sombre  and 
impressive  margin  to  the  flashy,  American-made  clothes  of 
the  smaller  townspeople  :  at  the  back  the  rich  and  exquisite 
rags  of  the  Indians  :  a  few  shrill,  excited  little  boys  perched 
among  the  stucco  machicolations  of  the  Post  Office,  a 
magnificent  building.  He  heard,  as  though  from  some 
distance,  the  murmurous  swell  of  talk :  the  loud — ^but 
surely  perfunctory,  impatient  ? — cheers  as  the  President 
and  his  people  filed  awkwardly  on  to  the  narrow  balcony  of 
the  Teatro  National :  and  then  the  sudden  hush,  the 
barked  commands,  the  tramp  of  feet,  as  his  escort  swung 
out  of  the  Calle  de  Verano.  The  last  picture  of  all  was  the 
most  vivid.  Himself,  slim,  erect,  with  eyes  unbandaged 
and  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  against  a  white  wall  (he  could 
feel  its  warmth  and  roughness  against  his  knuckles) :  twenty 
paces  away  the  firing-party  in  their  dark  green  uniforms  : 
for  some  reason  they  seemed  squat,  foreshortened,  ignomi¬ 
nious  little  figures,  as  though  stunted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd’s  dislike.  Again  a  barked  command  ;  the  rattle  of 
bolts  :  complete  silence,  with  only  the  wheeling  pigeons’ 
clatter  to  emphasize,  not  break  it.  And  then.  ...  A 
great  sigh  went  up  from  the  crowd.  Above  his  crumpled, 
but  not  ungraceful,  corpse  a  little  cloud  of  dust  hung  in  the 
air,  where  the  bullets  had  struck  the  plaster.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  curtain  for  you  !  With  that  in  prospect,  the 
painful  longueurs  of  the  third  act  hardly  mattered.  It 
never  occurred  to  Felipe  that  he  was  being  brave.  Though 
he  knew  that  that  crumpled  figure  had  excelled  in  courage, 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  his  courage.  In  fact, 
Felipe  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased  to  exist :  he 
had  lost  touch  with  himself.  Now,  as  he  stood  listlessly 
on  the  dirty  prison  floor,  he  was  thinking  of  himself  in 
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terms  of  the  cell,  not  of  the  cell  in  terms  of  himself.  Reality 
had  slipped  away  into  the  wings.  Felipe  stood  up-stage 
and  bayed  the  limelight,  unappalled. 

Presently  Tomas  came  in,  bringing  breakfast,  also  some 
water  to  wash  in  ;  Felipe,  something  of  a  dandy,  had 
created  a  precedent  in  the  prison  by  demanding  it.  Break¬ 
fast  normally  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  tortillas  impaled  on 
a  dirty  stick  and  a  tin  mug  of  good  coffee  (coffee  in  Carrayala 
is  almost  always  good).  To-day  there  was  something 
extra. 

“  Frijoles”  said  Tomas  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  have  a  grudge  against  their  voice,  the  words  they 
use,  and  human  speech  in  general ;  but  this  morning  his 
growl  was  not  unkindly.  He  unwrapped  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper,  disclosing  a  dark,  shapeless  lump,  of  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  peat.  Frijoles  are  black  beans,  pulped  into 
a  kind  of  pungent  relish. 

“  A  thousand  thanks,  Senor  Tomas,”  cried  Felipe, 
genuinely  delighted,  and  lapsing  unconsciously  into  the 
grand  manner.  Even  the  supers  were  coming  up  to  scratch ; 
the  Kindly  Gaoler.  .  .  . 

Tomas  stared  at  his  prisoner  with  remote,  blear-eyed 
curiosity,  grunted,  and  went  heavily  out.  Always  easily 
puzzled  by  small  things,  he  could  not  understand  why  he 
had  been  called  Seftor  ;  it  worried  him. 

Felipe  enjoyed  his  breakfast ;  the  tortillas  were  quite 
hot,  not  stiff  and  cold  as  usual.  He  smeared  them  with 
frijoles  and  munched  vigorously,  regretting  only  that  Tomas 
had  left  him  no  opening  for  a  speech  of  thanks. 

Presently  they  came  and  fetched  him  for  the  last  cross- 
examination.  He  marched  between  eight  carabiniers  out 
through  the  prison  patio,  up  the  street,  then  to  the  left,  and 
in,  by  the  side-door,  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Though  he  had  done  this  every  day  for  over  a  fortnight,  he 
still  savoured  the  random  publicity  of  the  short  journey, 
and  could  have  kicked  the  soldier  on  the  left  of  the  leading 
file  who  spoilt  the  picture  by  getting  out  of  step.  The  sun 
was  high  now,  and  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  passers-by. 
They  all  gaped  satisfactorily,  and  made  sibilant,  excited 
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comments  ;  except  the  Indians,  who  loped  by  at  their 
curious  gliding  trot  with  only  an  oblique  flicker  of  interest 
in  their  eyes,  unable  to  turn  their  heads  because  the  peril¬ 
ously  tall  loads  on  their  backs  were  balanced  by  a  coloured 
strap  across  their  temples. 

Waiting  outside  the  room  where  they  examined  him, 
Felipe  had  a  momentary  qualm  ;  he  was  afraid  they  would 
make  a  special  effort  to-day  to  find  out  about  Flores.  He 
felt  suddenly  weary,  and  was  peevishly  aware  that  the 
frijoles  had  given  him  indigestion  :  this  he  considered  a 
most  unnecessary  and  incongruous  trick  for  fate  to  play  on 
him,  and  so  indeed  it  was. 

At  last  a  command  was  shouted  from  inside  the  room. 
A  sentry  flung  open  the  folding  doors,  and  the  escort 
marched  in  under  the  outrageous  heraldry  of  the  Carrayalan 
coat  of  arms. 

The  long  room  was  filled  with  an  ominous  yellow  light, 
like  that  which  sometimes  precedes  a  thunderstorm ; 
sickly,  moth-eaten  blinds  had  been  drawn  down  against  the 
sun.  At  the  far  end,  behind  a  table  with  an  imitation 
marble  top,  sat  the  committee  of  judges.  Seeing  them, 
Felipe  got  the  shock  for  which,  he  realised,  he  had  in¬ 
stinctively  been  waiting.  There  had  always  been  four : 
to-day  there  were  five. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  there,  though  it  was 
doubtful  if  even  he  could  have  told  you  why  ;  a  man 
immensely  fat,  and  constantly  sweating  ;  a  great  talker,  and 
always  on  every  committee,  where  his  presence  was  tolerated 
because  he  had  a  knack  of  eventually  getting  things  done, 
and  because  he  was  a  good  fellow. 

Miguel  Diaz  was  there — a  dry,  talented  little  lawyer ; 
very  thorough  for  a  Latin  American,  but  never  able  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  been  thorough  enough,  and 
therefore  dilatory  and  often  depressed.  One  of  his  ears 
stuck  out  much  more  than  the  other,  because  of  his  habit 
of  plucking  it  forward  when  he  was  thinking. 

Rivers  was  there,  a  man  with  a  big  jowl  and  truculent 
eyes.  He  wore  his  uniform  badly  and  talked  Spanish 
without  attempting  the  accent ;  but  this  was  all  part  of  his 
truculence.  He  had  the  swagger  of  the  bully,  not  the 
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dandy.  He  smoked  pur  os  y  the  rank  native  cigars,  and 
spat  without  artistry.  There  was  a  signet-ring  on 
one  of  his  fingers  ;  he  usually  said  he  killed  an  Englishman 
for  it  in  Rio,  but  there  were  several  other  stories,  all  good. 

The  fourth  was  Juan  de  la  Torre,  who  called  himself  a 
lawyer ;  he  was  the  weakest  man  there,  and  the  cruellest. 
His  face  was  handsome  in  a  flaccid,  sensual  fashion,  but 
marked  by  the  small  pox.  He  wore  a  high  stiff  collar, 
having  scarred  the  back  of  his  neck  with  some  chemical, 
while  trying  to  dye  his  hair.  He  used  scent,  but  sat  as  far 
as  possible  from  Rivers,  who  had  told  him  not  to. 

These  four,  though  Rivers  was  often  absent,  had  been 
Felipe’s  inquisitors.  Now  there  was  a  fifth  at  the  table. 
Felipe  stared  at  him  curiously. 

Stephen  Raddington’s  eyes  were  mild,  and  of  a  faded, 
unimpressive  grey.  When  he  was  in  the  Tropics  scarcely 
anybody  realised  this,  because  he  wore  large,  enigmatic 
blue  spectacles  against  the  sun.  The  rest  of  his  features 
were  commendably  hawk-like  ;  with  his  iron-grey  hair  and 
tanned  skin  he  would  have  done  credit  to  any  magazine 
illustration.  Looking  at  him,  you  were  impressed,  if  not 
intimidated  ;  and  Stephen  Raddington,  who  was  a  sensitive 
and  observant  man,  always  noticed  this.  As  a  result,  he 
lived  in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity.  His  impressions 
of  his  external  self  he  got  from  two  sources  :  from  the 
shaving-mirror,  where  he  saw  those  timid,  watery  eyes, 
the  centres  of  pallid  oases  in  a  desert  of  unnatural  tan  :  and 
from  his  own  conversation,  which  was  conducted  in  a 
high-pitched,  rather  soothing  voice.  He  could  not  see 
that  the  blue  glasses  invested  him  with  an  air  of  inscruta¬ 
bility,  from  which  his  dove-like  tones  borrowed  a  veiled 
menace  that  they  were  never  intended  to  convey.  His 
ineradicable  diffidence  was  taken  for  a  baleful  assurance. 
Ingenuous  to  a  fault,  Stephen  Raddington  found  his  person¬ 
ality  strangely  misconstrued. 

He  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  Sheffield  for  eight  years. 
Then,  his  health  breaking  down  and  a  legacy  cropping  up, 
he  had  come  to  Central  America  to  write  a  careful  book  on 
the  Mayan  civilisation.  His  presence  on  the  board  of 
inquisitors  he  owed  solely  to  his  politeness.  The  new 
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President  had  thought  he  would  be  interested,  and  Stephen 
had  not  liked  to  disillusion  him. 

Besides,  he  was  interested,  though  rather  appalled.  A 
great  observer  of  his  fellow-men,  Stephen  knew  far  more 
about  human  nature  than  he  realised.  His  was  essentially 
a  working  knowledge,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression, 
and  unbiassed  by  any  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject : 
except  one.  Stephen  Raddington  was  never  able  wholly 
to  convince  himself  that  he  was  right ;  so  that  his  admirable 
flair  for  human  nature  served  him  about  as  well,  for  practical 
purposes,  as  a  flair  for  Greek  lambics. 

He  eyed  Felipe  now  with  embarrassed  pity.  He  felt 
uncomfortable  himself,  and  saw  that  Felipe,  behind  his 
flamboyant  nonchalance,  was  uncomfortable  too.  Hardly 
surprising,  he  thought ;  going  to  be  shot  to-morrow. 
Poor  devil.  .  .  .  He  shifted  awkwardly  in  his  chair. 

He  would  have  been  astonished  if  he  had  been  able  to 
read  the  interpretation  Felipe  put  upon  his  personality. 
Intrigued  by  this  addition  to  his  audience,  and  stimulated 
by  the  opportunity  of  winning  fresh  sympathies  or  defying 
fresh  hostility,  Felipe  was  nevertheless  dubious.  Here 
was  a  tough  nut  to  crack  ;  behind  the  malevolent  blank  of 
those  blue  glasses  he  imagined  narrow,  piercing  eyes.  The 
careless,  unimpressive  way  the  man  settled  himself  in  his 
chair  hinted  at  conscious  power.  Still,  it  was  all  grist  to 
the  mill  of  Felipe’s  dramatic  sense  :  and  there  was  really 
very  little  left  of  Felipe  except  his  dramatic  sense. 

The  cross-examination  began.  Its  tempo  was  quicker 
than  usual,  its  atmosphere  more  tense  ;  the  third  act  was 
nearing  a  climax.  At  first,  Felipe  was  magnificent.  Hot 
in  defiance  :  indomitably  sullen  :  suavely  and  scornfully 
evasive  :  sometimes  courteous  and  resigned.  He  mocked 
his  judges  indirectly,  by  treating  so  lightly  the  pass  they 
had  brought  him  to.  To-day,  for  the  new  man’s  benefit, 
he  even  revived  the  suggestion  of  a  deep  friendship  behind 
his  loyalty  to  Flores  ;  he  gave  them  glimpses  of  it — ^little 
pegs  for  sentimental  deduction — by  allowing  himself  here 
and  there  a  break  in  the  voice,  a  bitten-off  betrayal  of 
warmth.  He  had  lately  dropped  this  motif  from  his 
repertoire  ;  its  eflfect  on  the  bored  tribunal  had  always  been 
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negligible,  and  its  implied  support  of  another  candidate  for 
the  limelight  was  not  wholly  to  his  taste.  But  it  was 
worth  trying  on  the  new-comer. 

Felipe  over-acted  grossly. 

Actually,  they  gave  him  a  worse  time  than  ever  before : 
they  were  making  the  most  of  their  last  chance.  Once 
Rivers  leant  forward  and  hit  him  hard  across  the  mouth ; 
and  they  sent  the  sergeant  out  for  a  whip,  though  they  did 
not  use  it.  Felipe  came  gradually  nearer  the  breaking 
point.  He  felt  weak  and  dizzy  ;  the  realities  of  martyrdom 
were  closing  in  on  him.  In  another  moment  he  would 
have  told  them  how  Flores  came  every  evening  to  the 
Cantina  de  los  Cuatro  Vientos,  and  sometimes  slept  there. 

But  then  they  made  a  mistake  :  quite  a  pardonable 
mistake,  but  a  fatal  one.  They  all  saw  how  near  they  were 
to  getting  what  they  wanted  ;  de  la  Torre,  thinking  to 
press  home  their  advantage,  lost  it  for  them  altogether. 
For  some  minutes  he  had  held  back  from  the  rapping 
crescendo  of  their  questions,  letting  his  imagination  play 
upon  the  scene,  savouring  it  nastily.  Suddenly  he  stood 
up,  thumping  the  table  with  a  thick  white  hand.  There 
was  silence,  save  for  the  irregular  rasping  of  the  prisoner’s 
breath.  Then,  in  a  soft,  compelling  voice,  Juan  de  la  Torre 
began  to  speak  of  what  would  happen  on  the  next  day  ;  of 
the  market-square,  the  crowds,  the  firing-party.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  conventional,  not  a  very  vivid  picture  that  he 
drew  ;  but  it  served  to  defeat  its  purpose.  In  Felipe’s 
mind  his  own  vision  of  the  scene,  forgotten  in  his  agony, 
sprang  once  more  to  life — comforting,  strengthening,  at  all 
costs  to  be  achieved.  His  body  stopped  quivering.  He 
drew  himself  up.  He  was  at  bay  again,  no  longer  cornered. 

They  could  do  nothing  more  with  him.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  sent  back  to  his  cell,  still  under  sentence 
of  death  ;  still  with  everything  to  look  forward  to.  .  .  . 

Tired  and  angry,  the  committee  of  judges  adjourned  to 
the  nearest  cantina.  Garrulous  even  in  defeat,  it  was 
some  time  before  they  asked  Stephen  Raddington  for  his 
opinion. 

He  looked — uneasily,  though  they  did  not  know  it — 
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from  one  to  the  other.  The  blue  spectacles  lent  him  a 
sphinx-like,  oracular  air. 

“  You  really  wish  to  know  what  I  think  ”  he  asked. 
His  correct  Castilian  Spanish  sounded  oddly  in  their 
ears. 

“Yes,”  they  said.  Stephen  Raddington  did  not  believe 
them. 

“  There  is  only  one  thing,”  he  said,  in  his  high,  gentle 
voice,  “  that  will  make  that  young  man  betray  his  accom¬ 
plice.  He  does  not  fear  the  death  you  are  offering  him. 
But  send  to  him  and  say  that  he  will  be  executed  to-morrow 
in  private  :  that  he  will  be  shot  in  the  prison  yard  in  the 
presence  only  of  yourselves  and,  I  suppose,  a  priest.  Then 
he  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.” 

They  took  him,  to  his  unbounded  surprise,  at  his  word. 
His  mild  assurance  made  them  realise  how  much  they  had 
blustered,  how  much  relied  on  bluster :  he  impressed 
them  enormously.  They  did  not  even  ask  him  how  he 
knew,  but  said  good-bye  to  him  with  fulsome  gratitude, 
as  though  for  something  already  accomplished.  He  was 
going  down  to  the  coast  next  day,  to  decipher  stelce  in  a 
swamp. 

They  arrested  Flores  that  night,  acting  on  information 
given  them  by  Felipe,  and  shot  him  a  week  later. 

«  «  «  3(1  « 

If  you  go  to  Carrayala,  you  are  almost  bound  to  see,  at 
the  corner  table  of  the  Cantina  de  la  Vittoria  (which  is  the 
only  one  with  pretensions  to  exclusiveness),  a  man  in  a 
blue  and  silver  uniform,  five  times  as  magnificent  as  any 
worn  in  the  Carrayalan  army.  He  will  be  the  centre  of  a 
flatteringly  silent  group,  and  even  though  you  do  not  join 
it  you  will  hear  him  (for  he  talks  in  a  remarkably  loud  and 
dramatic  voice)  praising  a  man  who  used  to  be  a  friend  of 
his  ;  though  to  his  courage  and  his  magnanimity,  it  appears, 
no  words  can  do  full  justice.  Several  years  ago,  when  he, 
Felipe,  lay  under  sentence  of  death  for  an  affair  in  which 
their  political  principles  had  involved  both  of  them,  this 
incomparably  high-souled  comrade,  this  never  sufficiently 
to  be  lamented  friend,  had  come  forward  at  the  eleventh 
hour  :  had  taken  the  whole  blame  upon  himself  ;  and  had 
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secured,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  the  liberation  of  the 
present  speaker  from  a  death  as  terrible  as  it  was  igno¬ 
minious. 

It  is  a  moving  recital.  At  its  conclusion  Felipe  will  rise, 
finish  his  drink,  square  his  padded  shoulders,  and  go  out. 
On  your  way  back  to  the  hotel  you  will  see  him,  immobile 
and  resplendent  in  the  sunshine,  outside  the  big  new 
cinema  they  have  built  on  the  site  of  the  Teatro  National, 
where  no  one  ever  acted  plays.  Felipe  is  commissionaire 
there. 


THE  BLESSED  SAINT  COINCIDENCE 


By  Martin  Armstrong 

IN  more  fortunate  times  than  ours,  writers  of  fiction  (and 
in  the  term  I  include  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists) 
could  rely  on  help  which  our  sophisticated  age  denies 
them.  The  Greek  dramatist  enjoyed  supernatural  aid. 
When  his  plot  was  in  a  hopeless  tangle  he  was  allowed  to 
call  on  to  the  stage — ^to  lower,  in  fact,  by  a  simple  contrivance 
from  the  flies — a  god  or  goddess  who  tidied  it  up  for  him. 

When  gods  and  goddesses  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  the 
good  saint  Coincidence  was  called  in,  and  just  when 
Wilfrid’s  ruin  was  complete,  when  all  hopes  of  his  union 
with  Millicent  had  been  extinguished,  a  gentleman  in  a 
silk  hat  called,  asked  if  his  name  was  Wilfrid  Waddum  (It 
was  !),  Wilfrid  Williams  Waddum  (The  same  !),  son  of 
Ethelfrida  Winterbotham  (Precisely  !),  and  revealed  to  him 
simultaneously  the  existence  and  the  death  of  a  rich  uncle 
in  Australia  and  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  is  no  longer  allowed.  We  laugh  at 
such  simplicities,  such  a  blatant  shirking  of  the  author’s 
job.  These  things,  we  say,  never  happen  in  real  life  :  we 
are  realists  to-day,  not  romantics.  The  modern  reader 
demands  fiction  that  is  true  to  life,  not  true  to  mere  literature. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  attitude.  It  certainly 
does  not  come  of  a  close  observance  of  life,  for  to  the  close 
observer  of  life  one  of  the  first  things  that  becomes  start¬ 
lingly  apparent  is  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  most 
outrageous  coincidences,  coincidences  of  the  most  childish 
and  the  most  unjustifiable  description.  Unknown  uncles  of 
immense  wealth  are,  in  point  of  fact,  constantly  dying  in 
Australia  :  indeed  it  is  as  good  as  suicide  for  any  rich  man 
who  is  an  uncle  to  go  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that  continent. 

No  realistic  writer,  then,  need  refrain,  through  fear  of 
being  untrue  to  life,  from  dragging  in  a  thumping  coinci¬ 
dence  every  time  his  plot  gets  a  little  out  of  hand.  But 
what  realist  nowadays  would  dare  to  do  it  ?  Yet  not  the 
most  unscrupulous  romantic,  not  Shakespeare  himself, 
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could  invent  coincidences  less  justifiable  by  all  the  laws  of 
probability  and  commonsense,  than  happen  every  week  to 
the  most  unromantic  people. 

When  I  was  young  I  went  to  Italy  for  a  holiday.  I  had 
provided  myself  with  money  for  the  purpose  by  taking  on 
a  two  months’  job  as  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  as  soon  as 
the  job  was  finished  and  the  money  in  my  pocket  I  went  to 
Florence,  and  shortly  after  my  arrival  found  a  cheap  lodging 
in  the  house  of  a  village  priest  on  a  hillside  two  or  three 
miles  outside  the  town.  There  I  lived  in  great  luxury  on 
three  and  ninepence  a  day,  including  wine.  A  tram  ran 
from  Florence  to  the  village,  and  when  I  was  not  exploring 
the  country  round  about,  I  spent  my  time  exploring 
Florence,  prowling  in  churches,  picture  galleries,  streets, 
and  gardens.  I  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  Italy  at  the  end  of  my  month. 
I  was  enthralled — enthralled  by  the  pictures,  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  crowded  town  ;  by  the  country  with  its  quaint 
little  bare  hills,  its  pines  and  cypresses,  its  monasteries  and 
its  charming  little  squalid  villages  ;  by  the  strange,  delicious 
food,  and  the  excellent  wine.  No  :  having  at  last  managed 
to  get  there,  clearly  I  couldn’t  tear  myself  away  just  when 
I  had  had  a  mere  taste  of  it. 

But  equally  clearly,  when  I  had  worked  out  my  accounts, 
I  couldn’t  stay.  Unless  perhaps  I  could  make  enough  money 
to  keep  me  there.  There  is  an  English  library  in  Florence, 
a  sort  of  Florentine  Mudie’s,  and  in  the  library  a  notice- 
board  covered  with  typed  or  hand-written  advertisements 
— inexpensive  lessons  on  the  piano  by  Signorina  Bellavista, 
paying  guests  received  by  an  Italian  countess  (Italy  is  full 
of  countesses),  an  English  lady  desirous  of  letting  her 
comfortable  flat  to  English  or  American  visitors,  lessons  in 
voice  production  by  Signor  Cantorini  of  the  Scala  Theatre, 
Milan  ;  and  so  on.  I  put  up  a  notice  saying  that  a  young 
Englishman,  B.A.  of  Cambridge  University,  would  tutor 
English,  American  or  Italian  students  in  .  .  .  well  in  any¬ 
thing  anyone  could  possibly  desire  to  learn. 

The  response  was  gratifying.  An  Italian  mamma  with  a 
German  name  and  a  Jewish  profile  invited  me  to  converse 
in  English  with  her  amiable  but  irritating  son  of  seventeen. 
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And  I  conversed,  walking  about  on  hot  mornings  in  the 
Cascine  gardens  until  I  would  willingly  have  murdered  the 
amiable  young  Jew  and  flung  his  body  into  the  adjacent  Amo. 

An  American  mamma  mistrusted  her  son’s  proficiency  in 
mathematics.  I  found  that  her  mistmst  was  not  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  I  spent  hours  in  the  dining-room  of  an  unat¬ 
tractive  flat,  doing  my  best  to  turn  mathematical  deficiency 
into  mathematical  efficiency. 

Then  one  day,  by  the  morning  post,  came  a  letter  in 
creditable  English  from  an  Italian  gentleman.  He  had  seen 
my  notice  and  he  “  must  give  an  examination  in  the  English 
Literature  ”  next  summer.  He  desired  a  course  of  twelve 
lessons  :  he  did  not  mention  the  period  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Would  I  call  at  his  flat  at  two  o’clock  that  very  day, 
and,  “  if  we  could  understand  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
price,”  perhaps  we  could  begin  at  once. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  read  the  letter  that  I  awoke  to  the 
troublesome  fact  that  I  knew  nothing  of  English  Literature. 
At  Cambridge  I  had  taken  Mechanical  Science,  and  all  I 
knew  of  English  poets  and  prose-w'riters  came  from  a 
dilletante  and  disorderly  reading  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  I  was  an  enthusiastic  but  not  a  very  intelligent 
young  man.  The  thought  of  arriving  at  the  flat  of  my 
Italian  and,  when  we  had  succeeded  in  understanding 
ourselves  with  regard  to  the  price,  finding  myself  with 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  English  Literature  filled  me 
with  alarm. 

My  host  the  priest  had  in  the  past  received  other  English 
visitors,  and  in  my  present  difficulty  I  remembered  that 
among  the  bookshelves  in  his  study  were  two  devoted  to  the 
English  books  which  visitors  had  occasionally  given  to  him 
or  left  behind  them.  If  only  one  of  those  visitors  had  had 
the  happy  thought  of  presenting  him  with  a  copious  manual 
of  English  Literature  !  But  no  such  blessed  event  had 
occurred,  as  I  knew  well  enough,  for  I  had  already  cast  an 
eye  over  the  shelves  and  seen  that  the  books  were  all  small 
in  size,  red  in  colour,  and  cheap  fiction  in  fact.  I  had 
detected  The  Dolly  Dialogues ^  The  Four  Feathers^  In  KedaFs 
Tents.  But  in  my  desperation — secretly  hoping,  perhaps, 
that  a  miracle  had  been  performed  specially  for  my  benefit 
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and  a  comprehensive  history  of  English  Literature  smuggled 
among  them  by  supernatural  agency  during  the  past  week 
— I  went  to  the  priest’s  study  and  inspected  the  shelves  again. 

No  :  there  was  nothing  that  concerned  the  history  of 
English  Literature.  The  nearest  approach  was  a  little  red 
book  on  Samuel  Richardson  written  by  Austin  Dobson.  I 
took  it  out  into  the  garden  and  glanced  at  it  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  I  laid  it  on  the  grass  beside  me.  Obviously 
it  would  be  of  no  help.  I  knew  enough  of  Richardson  to 
know  that  he  was  the  writer  of  vast  and  prolix  novels 
which  nobody  read  nowadays. 

Then  I  had  a  happy  thought.  In  my  trunk,  I  remem¬ 
bered,  was  an  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse.  That  would 
give  at  least  dates,  and  if  I  hurried  through  some  of  the 
more  famous  poets,  perhaps  ideas  might  come  to  me.  I 
fetched  the  book  and  set  to  work. 

I  noted  that  Wordsworth  was  born  in  1770.  Stray  notions 
of  the  Romantic  Movement  stirred  sluggishly  in  my  mind. 
I  put  them  down  on  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper.  Then  of 
course  there  were  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  They  had 
all  visited  Italy  :  probably  they  would  be  wanted.  But  I 
could  think  of  alarmingly  little  to  say  about  them.  Some¬ 
body,  I  seemed  to  remember,  had  called  Shelley  an 
ineffectual  angel,  or  an  angel  with  ineffectual  wings.  What¬ 
ever  it  was,  Shelley,  it  seemed,  had  something  ineffectual 
about  him.  But  for  the  purposes  of  an  examination  some¬ 
thing  more  would  be  demanded  about  Shelley  than  that 
rather  negative  fact.  Besides,  one  hardly  liked  to  admit 
to  an  Italian  that  one  of  our  most  famous  poets  was  in¬ 
effectual.  However,  it  was  something,  and  I  put  it  down. 

Painfully  I  laboured  on,  and  in  an  hour  four  half-sheets 
of  notepaper  were  black  with  dates  and  curt,  unilluminating, 
indigestible  facts  or  fancies.  I  read  them  through  and  was 
filled  with  despair.  It  would  probably  turn  out  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  tell  my  Italian  that  I  could  not  give 
him  his  first  lesson  till  next  day,  and  meanwhile  to  make  a 
frantic  search  in  Florentine  book-shops  and  the  English  lend¬ 
ing  library  for  some  sort  of  a  book  on  English  Literature. 

But  at  the  moment  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
obviously  to  go  on  reading  the  Oxford  Book  of  English 
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Verse.  But  no.  I  was  too  worried,  too  upset.  I  couldn’t 
be  bothered  any  more  with  trying  to  wring  hard,  useful 
facts  out  of  poetry.  I  threw  down  the  Oxford  Book  and 
lazily  took  up  Samuel  Richardson  again.  I  dipped  into  it 
and  found  it  rather  readable,  much  more  readable  to  me  in 
my  present  mood  than  the  poetry  had  been.  I  read  on, 
skipping  here  and  there,  interested  enough  in  it  to  forget 
my  worries.  By  lunch-time  I  had  skimmed  to  the  end. 

At  lunch  I  drank  a  double  allowance  of  wine,  for  I  knew 
that  wine,  not  too  much  wine  but  just  enough,  enables  one 
to  talk  with  fluency  and  eloquence  upon  matters  of  which,  at 
other  times,  one  knows  nothing.  Towards  the  end  of  lunch 
I  heard,  as  one  always  heard  there,  the  screech  of  the  tram 
turning  the  bend  into  the  little  piazza  outside  the  priest’s 
house.  In  five  minutes  it  would  start  on  its  return  journey. 

And  in  five  minutes  it  started  with  me  in  it.  The  journey 
into  Florence  was  a  matter  of  half  an  hour,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  like  the  busy  bee,  I  might  improve  that  shining 
half-hour  by  looking  over  my  pencil-notes  on  English  poets. 
I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket — ^the  pocket  in  which  I 
always  carried  pocket-book,  letters,  papers.  The  four  half¬ 
sheets  of  notepaper  were  not  there.  I  searched  all  my 
pockets  again.  Then  I  searched  the  floor  of  the  tram  and 
all  the  Italians  in  the  tram  obligingly  did  the  same.  In 
vain.  I  had  left  the  notes  behind  me.  What  a  fool !  And 
so  unlike  me,  for  I  was  by  way  of  being  a  practical,  an 
almost  excessively  practical  person.  I  might  just  as  well 
not  have  wasted  that  hour  over  the  damned  notes. 

And  now  I  began  to  feel  that  the  notes  had  been  really 
very  instructive,  that  they  had  contained  just  the  sort  of 
stuff  that  a  fellow  going  in  for  an  exam,  would  want,  that 
if  I  had  been  able  to  look  them  over  now  in  the  tram,  they 
would  have  enabled  me  to  talk  eloquently  for  an  hour  on 
English  Literature.  As  it  was,  I  was  helpless.  I  no  longer 
remembered  a  word  of  what  I  had  scribbled.  This  idiotic 
mischance,  I  felt — or  would  have  felt  if  the  phrase  had  been 
invented  in  those  days — had  fairly  put  the  lid  on  it.  I  was 
plunged  in  gloom.  The  thing  seemed  to  me  now  quite 
hopeless.  For,  after  all,  where  in  Florence  should  I  be 
able  to  get  hold  of  a  manual  of  English  Literature  ?  Not,  I 
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felt  sure  now,  at  the  English  library.  English  and  American 
travellers  visiting  Italy  and  in  search  of  restful  distraction 
after  the  arduous  tedium  of  sightseeing,  would  hardly  go 
to  the  library  and  demand  a  ponderous  work  on  English 
Literature.  Perhaps  my  Italian  would  have  one  and  perhaps 
I  could  borrow  it  and  lecture  him  out  of  his  own  book. 
That  was  certainly  a  charming  and  romantic  idea. 

The  tram  stopped.  I  got  down,  walked  half  the  length  of 
a  street,  and  rang  a  bell.  My  Italian  was  a  plump,  vivacious 
young  man  with  cropped  black  hair  that  stood  straight  on 
end  like  a  clothes-brush.  He  received  me  affably  and  almost 
immediately  we  understood  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  price. 

“  And  what  period  of  English  Literature,”  I  asked  a 
little  tremulously,  “  do  you  want  me  to  talk  about  }  ” 

He  held  up  his  hand.  ‘‘  I  get  the  seelaboos,**  he  said. 

He  got  the  seelaboos,  and  the  first  name  on  the  seelaboos 
was  that  of  Samuel  Richardson. 

“  Shall  we  then  begin  now  ?  ”  he  asked. 

”  Why  not  ?  ”  I  replied. 

Already  my  mind  was  boiling  with  details  about  Samuel 
Richardson,  details  which  almost  unconsciously  had  been 
swallowed  by  me  two  hours  ago  in  the  priest’s  garden  and 
were  bubbling  and  regurgitating  with  an  irrepressible 
urgency.  I  sat  down,  and  for  an  hour  I  talked,  with  hardly 
a  comma,  about  Samuel  Richardson.  I  remembered — I 
have  a  good  visual  memory — &  host  of  facts  by  recollecting 
their  position  on  the  pages  of  Austin  Dobson’s  book. 
There  before  my  mind’s  eye  was  the  very  date  of  Richard¬ 
son’s  birth,  1689,  down  near  the  bottom  of  a  left-hand  page. 
The  blessed  Saint  Coincidence  had  come  to  my  aid. 

As  for  the  succeeding  lessons,  my  romantic  scheme  was 
realised.  I  did  borrow  a  manual  of  English  Literature  from 
my  pupil  and  by  feverish  reference  to  it  every  evening  I  gave 
him  as  nice  a  little  course  of  English  Literature  as  ever  I 
attended.  I  was  glad  to  hear,  later,  that  he  passed  his  exam. 

My  story,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  of  that  insipidly  romantic 
kind  which  turn,  upon  an  obviously  impossible  coincidence. 
Any  critic  will  tell  you  so  :  I  tell  you  so  myself.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  whatever  it  may  be  as  fiction,  it  is  actually  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth — ^mere  drab,  unadulterated  realism. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 


The  Round  Table  Conference  has  opened  with  signs 
hopeful  almost  beyond  hope.  In  October  a  man 
said  to  me  :  “  You  ought  to  know  that  what  we 
are  attempting  cannot  succeed  :  it  is  the  Irish  convention 


The  Indian 
Conference. 


over  again  ;  Sinn  Fein  is  left  out.”  But 
what  killed  the  Irish  Convention  was  not 
Sinn  Fein’s  absence :  it  was  Ulster’s 


purely  negative  attitude.  The  Indian  equivalent  for  Ulster 
is  the  native  States,  the  part  of  India  most  conservative  and 
most  attached  to  the  British  sovereignty  ;  yet  from  the 
first  we  had  the  spokesman  of  the  States  crying  Forward. 
One  phrase  summed  it  up.  “  Throw  your  hearts  over  the 
fence,”  said  the  Maharajah  of  Bikaner — a  sportsman, 
speaking  to  the  country  which  of  all  in  Europe  chooses 
most  to  think  in  terms  of  sportsmanship.  It  is  not  a 
breakneck  counsel ;  there  are  times  when  courage  is  the 
only  prudence,  and  the  Indian  States  know  that  for  them, 
no  less  than  for  British  India,  grim  dangers  are  certain  if 
they  fail  to  clear  the  formidable  fence. 

The  Indians  who  are  at  the  Conference  would  not  be 


there  unless  they  were  brave  men  :  but  they  show  wisdom 
as  well  as  bravery.  All  Indian  sentiment  is  strong  for  the 
unity  of  India,  but  they  realise  that  no  formal  unity  of 
administration  is  possible  for  that  vast  realm.  The  only- 
way  to  unity  is  through  federalism,  and  the  provincial 
divisions  must  gain  in  autonomy.  If,  then,  this  is  not  to 
antagonise  Indian  sentiment,  the  central  federal  authority 
must  be  unifying  in  the  fullest  sense.  It  must  include  the 
representations  of  the  native  States.  And  above  all,  it 
must  be  out  of  leading  strings.  If  India  is  to  remain  within 
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the  British  Empire,  the  English  must  trust  those  Indians 
who  desire  that  it  shall  so  remain.  The  Conference,  which, 
thank  God,  has  open  doors,  shows  England  what  these  men 
are  :  alien  in  race  and  creed,  yet  moved  by  a  loyalty  which 
is  in  part  recognition.  They  know  what  England  has  been 
worth  to  India.  But  to-day  they  stand  up  and  demand 
the  right  to  show  what  India  can  be  worth  to  England. 

There  is  no  safe  half-way  house,  however  ingeniously 
contrived.  Either  England  must  govern  India  by  force  (and 
is  that  possible  .^)  or  it  must  adopt  the  policy  that  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  its  friends  in  India.  If  India  is  to  be  a  Dominion, 
it  must  be  an  Indian  Dominion,  as  Indian  as  Canada  is 
Canadian.  People  may  ask  if  the  British  Empire  will  still 
be  British.  But  the  Maharajah  of  Bikaner’s  exhortation 
set  a  verse  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  ringing  in  my  mind  : 

“  For  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  border  nor  breed  nor  birth. 
When  two  strong  men  meet  face  to  face,  though  they  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

Meantime,  England  has  been  occupied  with  matters  of 
the  Inner  Empire,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations — 
matters  domestic  rather  than  foreign : 
^dthrEm^e  ^  far-flung  domesticity  the 

world  has  not  before  seen.  Crisis  in 
Australian  finances  comes  home  to  us  as  it  scarcely 
could  have  done  but  for  the  chance  that  Australia’s 
Prime  Minister  is  obliged  to  be  in  London,  on  these 
wider  domestic  affairs,  which  he  and  other  statesmen 
from  across  other  oceans  are  endeavouring  to  help  us  to 
re-organise,  for  our  betterment  and  theirs.  Not  much  has 
been  accomplished,  indeed,  for  the  pressing  economic 
needs  ;  but  at  least  Mr.  Scullin  has  become  something 
quite  other  than  a  name  for  the  politicians  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  Dominions  ;  and  not  for  the  politicians  only 
but  for  tens  of  thousands  who  have  seen  the  man,  or 
heard  his  voice,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  realise  the 
valiancy  of  this  manifestly  born  fighter.  On  the  other  hand, 
Australia,  away  at  the  Antipodes,  however  much  it  may  be 
preoccupied  with  its  own  domestic  controversy,  must  have 
been  obliged  to  attend  to  what  is  passing  here,  and  to  study 
how  the  marshalling  of  arguments  and  appeals  on  the 
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questions  of  tariffs  affects  the  mother  country — and  how 
personal  qualities  of  leading  men  bear  on  the  issue.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  interest  to  Great  Britain  only  that  the 
Conservative  Party  should  have  renewed  its  allegiance  to 
Mr.  Baldwin,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  now  stands  plainly  for  a 
determination  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  food-producing 
Dominions,  at  all  events  in  some  way.  Neither  is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  Dominions  that  it  should  have 
been  necessary  to  test  that  allegiance  by  a  vote,  and  that  a 
fifth  of  the  voters  should  have  called  for  a  change  of  leader¬ 
ship.  That  is  not  reassuring,  especially  as  it  is  not  possible 
for  Mr.  Baldwin  to  take  the  steps  by  which  he  must  re¬ 
establish  confidence.  The  popular  objection  to  him  is  that 
in  captaining  he  picked  his  team  badly,  and  did  not  make 
the  best  use  of  them.  How  that  may  be  again,  can  only 
be  seen  by  proof ;  and  it  would  not  reassure  me,  for 
instance,  in  the  very  least,  if  he  promised  to  get  the  approval 
of  Lord  Rothermere,  of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  or  of  both,  to 
any  future  selections.  Indeed,  what  reassures  most  of  us 
is  Mr.  Baldwin’s  obdurate  refusal  to  take  any  kind  of 
marching  orders  from  the  press  lords. 

Some  people  thought  that  the  result  of  the  Paddington 
election  should  be  a  lesson  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  because  the 

official  Conservative  candidate  there  was 

Padd^on;  by  a  backer  either  of  Lord 

Comic  Encounter. 

Rothermere  or  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  ;  it  is 
impossible  and  unnecessary  to  remember  all  the  phases, 
the  patronages  and  the  sponsorships  of  that  comic  encounter. 
My  reading  of  the  Paddington  result  is  different.  It  proves 
in  the  first  place  that  there  are  seats  which  the  Conservative 
Party  cannot  lose,  no  matter  how  hard  it  tries,  whereas  the 
subsequent  result  at  Shipley  in  Yorkshire  suggests  that 
very  few  Labour  strongholds  are  absolutely  safe  at  the 
present  moment.  But  the  chief  moral  of  Paddington  is 
that  a  good  candidate  will  beat  a  bad  one  (not  a  depressing 
moral) ;  and  of  all  types  of  candidate  to  win  with,  I  should 
pick  a  naval  officer  every  time.  No  other  kind  of  English¬ 
man  so  habitually  suggests  frank  friendliness  and  bene¬ 
ficent  authority ;  so  that  when  the  electors  had  to  choose 
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between  an  admiral  and  a  perturbed  elderly  gentleman  not 
very  certain  of  his  own  mind,  they  chose  the  admiral — and 
why  shouldn’t  they  ?  Yet  they  might  have  done  better  if 
their  Committee  or  caucus  had  given  them  the  chance. 
Admirals,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  though  good  on 
the  platform,  have  not  been  a  great  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  the  Paddington  people  might  have  done 
service  to  their  Party  and  to  Parliament  by  bringing  back 
one  of  the  brilliant  younger  men  (Mr.  T.  J.  O’Connor,  Mr. 
Macmillan  or  the  like)  who  lost  their  seats  at  the  last 
Election.  But  that  is  the  defect  of  democracies,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  cannot  contrive  what  no 
parliamentary  leader  but  Parnell  ever  managed — ^namely, 
to  make  the  constituencies  give  him  the  men  he  needed. 

However,  affairs  have  been  advanced  a  certain  measure 
in  domestic  politics — ^both  in  the  larger  and  in  the  more 
local.  The  Conservative  Party  now 
ChanM  for  vvants  to  get  into  power  at  once.  Every- 
body  agrees  that  it  will  be  undesirable 
to  have  a  General  Election  while  the  Indian  question  is 
under  discussion  ;  but,  however  inconvenient  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Baldwin  seems  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  worse  thing 
to  push  aside  the  proposal  of  the  Dominions  to  establish 
some  closer  economic  link.  Indeed,  if  Labour  is  to  stay 
in  power  until  India  is  settled,  Mr.  MacDonald  is  in  for  a 
long  lease  of  power — or  rather,  of  office.  It  would  be  a 
healthy  sign  if  at  least  one  party  had  a  clear  will  to  power  ; 
for  since  the  first  heyday  of  Labour’s  coming  in,  that 
phenomenon  has  been  distressingly  absent.  Labour,  in 
office,  was  driven  after  the  first  months  to  maintain  an 
apologetic  attitude  :  “  You  must  excuse  us  if  we  mark  time, 
for  we  are  not  in  power,”  has  been  the  burden  of  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  song.  On  the  other  hand.  Conservatives 
have  shown  no  eagerness  to  put  Labour  out,  being  perhaps 
inxious  to  let  facts  show  how  far  their  opponents’  per¬ 
formance  fell  short  of  promise.  Yet  every  now  and  then 
they  forced  on  Liberals  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in 
office  a  Government  with  which  Liberals  had  only  a  nega¬ 
tive  agreement,  and  to  which  they  were  attached  only  by 
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the  hope  of  securing  some  electoral  reform  that  would 
give  the  third  party  a  reasonable  chance.  As  that  hope 
vanished,  Liberal  support  grew  more  and  more  constrained. 
In  these  ways,  a  slackness  all  round  resulted,  and  took  the 
heart  out  of  English  politics.  Now,  if  Mr.  Baldwin  wishes 
to  make  his  leadership  effective,  his  party  at  least  must 
show  an  energetic  determination,  either  to  do  something 
or  to  prevent  something,  or  both.  If  he  can  defeat  the 
Government,  the  sooner  he  does  it  the  better.  It  might 
be  possible  now  at  a  General  Election  to  keep  the  Indian 
issue  out  of  party  strife.  Two  or  three  months  hence — 
when  the  conference  and  its  controversies  have  had  their 
inevitable  echoes — that  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  possible. 

No  doubt,  a  coalition  Government  with  complete  cessa¬ 
tion  of  party  strife  would  be  more  likely  to  do  good  than 
an  Election  which  should  put  some  party  fully  into  power  ; 
but  the  pressure  of  dangers  is  not  sharply  enough  felt  for 
England  to  seek  coalition.  Also,  no  coalition  would  be 
possible  now  which  did  not  stereotype  the  dole  in  its 
present  form.  It  will  require  great  courage  for  any  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reimpose  on  applicants  the  necessity  of  proof  that 
work  has  been  genuinely  sought  for  ;  but  every  Conserva¬ 
tive,  I  think,  holds  that  the  removal  of  this  test  has  been 
ruinous.  A  coalition  which  dispensed  with  the  necessity 
for  courage  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  at 
this  time,  or  any  time. 

Outside  of  the  British  Empire,  happenings  have  not  been 
dramatic — except  indeed  in  Brazil,  where  a  change  of 
Braz‘1  government  has  been  effected  by  the  usual 
military  revolution.  Civil  War  was  threatened, 
for  revolt  began  in  the  outlying  parts  of  that  vast 
loosely-knit  commonwealth ;  but  before  anything  very 
serious  was  done,  troops  at  the  capital  declared  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents,  and  Dr.  Vargas,  the  leader  of  revolt, 
is  installed  as  the  Constitutional  President — ^happily  with¬ 
out  political  executions.  In  the  United  States,  elections 
have  gone  badly  for  the  Republicans,  though  Democrats 
have  not  secured  an  absolute  majority  :  still.  President 
Hoover  must  govern  without  control  of  the  legislature. 
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But  the  most  surprising  and  admirable  intelligence  comes, 
of  all  places,  from  South-Eastern  Europe.  M.  Venizelos 
has  arranged  a  pact  (he  calls  it  a  Balkan  Locarno)  with 
Turkey ;  he  hopes  to  do  the  same  with  Jugo-Slavia  and 
with  Bulgaria.  Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen. 
If  a  statesman,  having  passed  through  such  vicissitudes 
and  having  fought  such  fights  as  this  Greek,  can  make 
peace  where  feuds  have  been  most  savage  and  inveterate, 
surely  the  more  civilised  powers  can  find  some  other  who 
will  play  as  useful  a  part. 

I  have  been  reading  a  book  which  brings  out  forcibly 
Europe’s  need  for  light  and  leading — Problems  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  Mr.  David  Davies. 

problems  come  down  to  one — how 
to  avoid  another  world  war,  which 
might  destroy  civilisation  ;  and  his  solution  is  found,  not 
in  abolishing  modern  armaments  but  in  utilising  them. 
They  are  to  be  pooled  under  a  central  authority,  which 
should  provide  international  sanctions  for  international 
obligations,  and  should  defend  international  society.  This 
experienced  politician  and  worker  in  the  League  of  Nations 
adheres  unreservedly  to  the  French  view  that  unless 
sanctions  can  be  provided,  the  League  and  the  Peace  Pact 
are  empty  formulas.  Like  Prohibition  in  America,  they  look 
well  on  the  Statute  Book  of  civilisation  ;  but  under  them  the 
preparation  for  war  goes  on  as  lustily  as  the  supply  of  drink 
in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  originated  the 
Kellogg  Pact ;  Mr.  Kellogg’s  countrymen  are  spending 
more  on  armaments  than  any  other  country.  Next  to  them 
comes  that  other  pacifist  power.  Great  Britain,  with  an 
outlay  of  1 15  millions  in  1928 — twenty-four  million  more 
than  that  of  France,  whose  militarist  tendencies  Great 
Britain  deplores.  And  the  increase  goes  on.  We  all  know 
this  (though  I  do  not  think  we  all  realise  the  Anglo-American 
pre-eminence  in  military  preparation)  and  we  all  know  that 
this  way  ruin  lies.  America  can  stand  it  best ;  she  will 
have  what  Lord  Hervey  in  Walpole’s  day  called  “  the  poor 
consolation  of  being  ruined  last.” 

What  is  Mr.  Davies’s  alternative  ?  An  international  force 
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controlled  by  an  international  authority  and  possessing,  by 
agreement,  a  monopoly  of  all  the  most  modern  weapons. 

National  armies  are  not  to  be  suppressed, 
^^btemational  contracting  powers  must 

agree  to  limit  its  armament  to  such 
engines  of  war  as  were  in  general  use  before  1914.  Military 
aeroplanes,  submarines,  cannon  beyond  a  certain  calibre, 
and  tanks,  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Central  Authority 
which  also  would  alone  be  allowed  the  military  use  of  gas. 
Each  contracting  power  would  be  entitled  to  support  from 
the  Central  Authority  against  aggression,  and  the  central 
authority  would  be  entitled  to  call  on  each  of  the  contracting 
powers  to  assist  with  their  infantry  and  other  forces  of  the 
pre-1914  type.  It  is  impossible  to  summarise  what  Mr. 
Davies  has  taken  750  pages  to  say  :  but  the  essential  point 
is  what  he  calls  the  differentiation  of  armament.  This  is 


not  a  new  idea  :  it  was  applied  in  the  disarming  of  Germany. 
To  adopt  it  in  this  wider  sense,  would  meet  Germany’s 
just  complaint  that  the  victorious  powers  have  not  carried 
out  their  pledge  to  disarm.  It  would  meet  the  claim  of 
France,  and  of  every  power,  for  security ;  and  it  would 
kill  competition  in  armament — unless  indeed  those  Great 
Powers  which  are  at  present  outside  the  League  of  Nations 
forced  the  contracting  powers  to  a  race,  say,  in  equipment 
for  aerial  bombardment  with  gas. 

If  the  proposal  sound  fantastic,  that  is  only  because  it 
presupposes  that  the  nations  of  the  League  are  willing  to 
act  on  their  principles.  Joining  the 
League  means,  if  it  means  anything,  a 
voluntary  limitation  of  sovereignty,  as 
sovereignty  was  conceived  before  1919.  The  limitation  has 
so  far  remained  theoretical :  sovereignties  exist.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  however,  whether  we  can  afford  to  face 
the  risks  of  maintaining  a  score  of  sovereignties  competi¬ 
tively  arming.  America  thinks  she  can  afford  it,  both 
financially  and  in  a  military  sense,  and  therefore  stays  out ; 
and  being  thus  isolated,  by  her  own  choice,  is  much  inclined 
to  resent  any  combination  of  forces  which  seems  to  challenge 
her  security.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  sensible  in  Mr. 
David  Davies’  book  than  those  pages  which  argue  that 
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Great  Britain  should  shape  her  policy  without  considering 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  please  the  United  Gtates.  It  is 
absurd,  for  instance,  to  object  to  a  European  combination 
that  the  United  States  may  regard  it  as  a  menace.  Nobody 
is  going  to  attack  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  attack  anybody.  It  is  probable  that  if  the 
League  of  Nations  were  transformed  into  a  society  able  to 
enforce  its  own  decrees,  and  able  to  guarantee  to  each  of 
its  members  security  more  cheaply  than  any  of  them  could 
do  it  alone,  the  United  States  would  join  also — ^and  to 
that  extent  would  strengthen  the  central  pool,  and  lessen 
the  force  which  the  League’s  authority  would  conceivably 
have  to  meet. 


Russia  is  different.  At  present  Russia  is  the  most 
militarist  country  in  the  world,  and  is  actuated  by  a 
fanaticism  as  formidable  as  was  that  of 
Islam  in  Islam’s  conquering  days.  While 
Russia  is  what  she  is,  it  would  be  lunacy  for 
the  other  nations  to  abjure  the  use  of  gas.  Armament  in  the 
fullest  modern  sense  must  be  maintained  to  defend  Europe  ; 
but  it  need  not  be  maintained  competitively.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Russia,  like  other 
countries,  is  actuated  by  fear.  That  fear  would  probably 
be  less  if  the  essential  military  power  of  Europe  could 
only  be  used  by  the  consent  of  all  Europe.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  if  that  fear  were  so  lessened,  the  violence  of  the 
present  tyranny  in  Russia  might  be  weakened. 

Tyranny  is  a  hard  word,  but  I  do  not  know  what  other 
would  have  described  the  comparatively  mild  rule  of  the 


The  Russian 
Tyranny. 


Directory  in  France.  It  is  none  the  less 
tyranny  if  the  tyrants  happen  to  be  sincere 
and  disinterested.  Under  this  tyranny  Russia 


is  being  coerced  to  face  incredible  hardships  and  privations 


for  the  sake  of  the  Five  Years’  campaign  ;  but  already 
detached  observers  (for  instance,  a  correspondent  of  The 


Economist)  think  that  the  Campaign  will  succeed,  and  its 


success  would  mean  danger  to  every  country  that  is  governed 
according  to  European  ideals.  One  psychological  fact  is 
important.  It  is  a  campaign  to  abolish  the  peasant  and 
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the  peasant’s  individual  attachment  to  the  land  ;  and  it 
has  found  allies  in  the  young.  In  Russia,  as  in  Ireland,  as 
in  France,  as  everywhere,  the  peasant  paid  his  sons  no 
wage.  The  Soviet  offers  them  what  Ireland  calls  “  dry 
money  in  their  fist.”  Where  it  establishes  depots  for  the 
tractors  that  carry  out  its  large  scale  farming,  it  sets  up 
cinemas,  shops  and  every  kind  of  opportunity  for  the 
young  to  spend  the  money  that  they  earn.  It  concentrates 
in  the  hand  of  the  State  all  the  attractions  that  in  France, 
in  Ireland,  everywhere,  are  drawing  the  peasants’  sons 
away  from  the  land.  It  is  war  of  the  State  against  the 
family — and  at  present  the  State  can  reinforce  Communist 
propaganda  with  the  Nationalist  appeal — ^because  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  are  still  piling  up  competitive 
armaments. 


A  Soviet  propagandist  film  was  shown  the  other  day  in 
Dublin,  at  one  of  the  small  independent  picture-houses. 


Storm 
in  Asia. 


It  is  called  Storm  in  Asia^  and  has,  I  believe, 
been  prohibited  in  England.  Whoever  sees  it 
will  realise  that  Russia  uses  her  artists  and  that 


they  give  her  of  their  best.  I  have  never  before  seen  purely 
representational  scenes  so  skilfully  mingled  with  visual 
symbolism,  or  so  superbly  dramatic  a  use  of  landscape. 
The  scene  opens  on  the  vast  dreariness  of  the  steppes  : 
one  tent  a  living  centre  in  that  solitude,  the  home  of  a  fur 
trapper — its  only  riches,  pelts,  one  of  them  a  silver  fox. 
The  son  of  the  steppes  goes  to  the  bazaar  to  sell  his  pelts. 
European  capitalists  are  there,  with  European  troops  to 
back  capital.  One  of  the  buyers  tries  by  force  to  get  the 
silver  fox  at  his  own  price  from  the  boy ;  the  boy  resists, 
the  European  is  wounded  in  a  scuffle  and  the  troops  come 
into  action.  They  are  shown  as  English  troops.  Then 
come  scenes  of  guerilla  war,  wild  men  rising  up  out  of  wild 
country,  bearded  Western  Russian  types  in  the  main,  but 
the  Mongol  boy,  in  flight  from  the  soldiers,  joins  them  in 
thrilling  fights.  Meanwhile,  the  European  headquarters  are 
establishing  contact  with  the  other  force  that  revolution  has 
to  combat :  they  seek  religious  alliance.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  Irish  film  censor  that  the  film’s  author,  representing 
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the  amazing  ceremonies  of  a  Buddhist  lamasery,  was 
insidiously  suggesting  that  these  mummeries — ^at  which, 
for  political  reasons,  the  European  general  assists,  bowing 
reverently  before  the  naked  babe  who  is  the  newborn, 
newly  incarnated,  never-dying  Lama — ^were  symbolic  of 
religions  in  general.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  what  rises 
up  against  them  all — against  capitalist,  priest  and  general : 
it  is  the  primitive  people  of  the  soil,  the  wild  horsemen, 
headed  by  the  young  hunter-captive  of  whom  the  Europeans 
tried  to  make  a  puppet-king.  He  suddenly  rises  in  his 
wrath  and  might,  tears  off  European  garments,  bursts  all 
bands,  pulls  the  house  itself  to  pieces,  and  emerges  to  light 
and  air,  broad,  solid,  planted  on  strong  limbs  and  with 
sword  flashing.  And  in  the  final  scene  the  wide  sombre 
steppe  bursts  into  life,  surged  over  with  galloping  swords¬ 
men,  while  a  wind  arises  behind,  and  the  blast  of  it  sweeps 
European  soldiers,  rifles,  cannon,  artillery  wagons,  tumbling 
like  straws  before  it,  while  behind  comes  the  Mongol 
charge. 

That  is  how  Russia  is  shown,  that  is  how  Europe  is 
shown,  by  the  Russian  artists  employed  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  propaganda  outside  Russia.  What  is 
likely  to  be  shown  inside  Russia  }  The  time  has  not  come 
when  Europe  can  dispense  with  armaments  :  but  we  are 
surely  at  the  moment  when  armaments  can  be  used  for  the 
insurance  of  civilisation  and  not  for  its  destruction.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Davies  will  find  many  readers. 


It  is  only  now  that  a  book  of  Katharine  Tynan’s  has 
appeared  bearing  the  title  Collected  Poems.  Yet  as  “  A.  E.  ” 


An  Irish 
Poetess. 


says  in  his  “  Foreword,”  she  was  “  the  earliest 
singer  in  that  awakening  of  our  imagination 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Irish  Renais¬ 


sance.”  The  movement  of  which  “  A.  E.”  himself  and 


Yeats  are  the  two  dominant  figures  began,  like  a  spring  day, 
with  bird-song.  “  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  make  a  shapely 
verse,”  A.  E.  writes,  “  that  I  wondered  at  Katharine 
Tynan  to  whom  the  craft  seemed  to  come  so  easily,  who  had 
such  a  gift  for  melody.”  One  is  tempted  to  go  on  quoting 
from  these  brief  pages  which  show  why  “  A.  E.”  has  been 
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a  greater  influence  among  his  contemporaries  and  juniors 
than  even  Yeats  ;  why  he  has  been  not  only  a  maker  of 
poetry  but  a  maker  of  poets.  Such  praise  as  he  gives  here 
is  the  best  inspiration  ;  it  is  the  true  discernment ;  and 
though  no  critic  living  has  a  more  hospitable  ear  for  new 
voices,  a  more  indulgent  openness  to  admit  every  novel 
form  of  expression,  still  he  is  here  a  defender  of  the  artistic 
faiths  in  which  he  grew  up.  “  What  is  common  to  Katharine 
Tynan’s  lyrics,  out  of  whatever  mood  she  writes,  is  a  shape¬ 
liness  in  their  architecture.  .  .  .  That  artistic  shapeliness 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost  art  to  a  generation  which 
grew  tired  of  the  traditional  courtly  dress  of  poetry  and 
listened  to  so  much  free  verse  that  it  almost  forgot  what 
melody  w^as.” 


This  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  com¬ 
parison.  Katharine  Tynan  is,  to  my  mind,  if  not  the  most 
considerable  woman-poet  in  English  of  her 
in  generation,  at  least  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  her 

friend,  Alice  Meynell  (who  is  nobly  celebrated 
in  one  of  her  best  poems).  By  the  general  consent  of  her 
contemporaries,  Miss  Edith  Sitwell  holds  as  high  a  place 
in  the  generation  of  these  women’s  daughters  ;  and  she 
also  has  published  this  year  her  Collected  Poems.  Now,  in 
the  whole  of  Katharine  Tynan’s  volume  there  is  no  thought 
which  is  not  so  expressed  as  to  be  easily  understood  :  in 
the  whole  of  Miss  Sitwell’s  there  was  scarcely  one  poem 
which  I  found  wholly  intelligible.  Of  course,  she  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this  :  I  am  not  much  better  off  with  Mr. 


T.  S.  Eliot.  And,  of  course,  obscurity  is  no  new  pheno¬ 
menon — ^whether  it  is  caused,  as  in  Browning,  by  a  com¬ 
plicated  turn  of  thought  allied  to  a  very  defective  power  of 
saying  even  the  simplest  thing  simply  (look  at  Browning’s 
letters),  or  as  in  the  choruses  of  ^schylus,  or  in  Meredith 
(to  me  the  most  difficult  of  poets)  by  a  tendency  to  use 
“  Kennings,”  a  kind  of  metaphoric  shorthand.  Yet  cer¬ 
tainly  in  Browning,  certainly  in  iEschylus,  and  I  think 
also  in  Meredith,  there  is  a  hard  core  of  thought  which 
can  be  reproduced  in  other  words.  In  short,  the  poetry  is 
translateable.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  the  latest  poetry,  thought 
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has  been  reduced  to  any  translateable  definiteness.  Now, 
though  words  must  be  the  medium  of  poetry,  you  cannot 
achieve  the  shapeliness  which  “A.  E.”  praises  unless  you 
are  composing  primarily  in  thoughts.  Nor  indeed  can  you 
be  understood.  There  was  an  old  test  of  any  sentence : 
trying  whether  you  could  put  it  into  Latin  prose.  I  suggest 
to  the  modem  poets  that  they  should  consider  whether 
what  they  write  can  be  put  into  any  other  known  language 
and  remain  intelligible.  For  example,  these  lines  of  Miss 
Sitwell’s  : 

And  that  small  negro  page,  the  cross  dark  quail, 

Chasing  the  ghosts  of  dairymaids  that  fail 
In  butter-yellow  dew  by  Georgian  stables — 

The  snow,  dark  green  as  strawberry  leaves,  has  gables. 

Of  course,  that  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  only  an  extreme 
instance  of  her  tendency  to  play  with  words  and  images 
as  a  child  plays  with  toy  bricks.  So  used,  words  become  a 
screen  to  hide  the  thought  of  the  poems  from  us.  In  poets 
like  Heine  or  Verlaine  (and  to  this  order  of  poets  Katharine 
Tynan  belongs)  the  structure  of  the  thought  is  as  plain  to 
follow  as  the  fronds  of  a  fern  ;  the  language  is  seemingly 
a  transparent  medium,  yet  has  all  of  its  own  beauty.  Who 
ever  gave  to  words  more  magic  than  Heine  ?  Yet  who  was 
ever  more  translateable  ? 

Miss  Sitwell  says  in  her  preface  that  some  of  her  songs 
are  “  studies  in  the  effect  that  texture  has  on  rhythm,  and 
the  effect  that  varying  and  elaborate  patterns  of  rhymes 
and  of  assonances  and  dissonances  have  upon  rhythm.” 
No  wonder  that  a  poet  with  all  this  to  think  of  should  bring 
out  very  queer  results.  Katharine  Tynan,  on  the  other  hand, 
reaches  her  effects  in  rhythm  chiefly  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Now  and  then,  they  are  what  her  predecessors  would  have 
considered  difficult  to  scan: 

You  were  a  part  of  the  green  country, 

Of  the  grey  hills  and  the  quiet  places  ; 

Yet  even  more  characteristic  is  her  power  to  use  a 
rhythm  so  hackneyed  as  the  octosyllabic  quatrain,  softening 
all  its  dmmming  iteration,  and  fitting  it  to  every  shifting 
cadence  of  the  voice, 
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THE  MENACE  OF  BUREAUCRACY 


by  Lord  Haxvvorth 


the  crisis  of  ENGLISH 

LIBERTY,  by  Sir  John  A.  R. 

Marriott.  Oxford  University  Press. 

15s. 

Lord  Hew  art’s  book  “  The  New 
Despotism  ”  brought  into  prominence  a 
question  on  which  many  who  care  for 
the  traditional  liberties  of  the  subject 
had  been  uneasy  for  some  time.  Are 
we  handing  over  to  the  bureaucracy 
the  power  to  make  decisions  which 
affect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
King’s  lieges  without  the  possibUity 
of  recourse  to  a  Court  of  Law  ?  In  his 
opening  chapter,  Lord  Hewart  states 
the  nature  of  the  question  and  recalls 
the  appearance  in  recent  Acts  of  a 
Section  to  which  the  catchwords  are 
affixed  “  power  to  remove  difficulties.” 
By  the  Section  large  power  is  given  to 
the  Minister  in  Charge  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  has  the  conduct  of  the  Act. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  or 
sometimes  with  no  such  limitation,  he 
is  authorised  to  do  anything,  by  his 
own  order,  which  appears  necessary  or 
expedient  for  bringing  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  into  operation. 

That  Clause,  I  think,  first  appeared 
as  Section  78  in  the  National  Insurance 
.Act  of  1911.  How  many  times  it  has 
been  inserted  in  other  Acts  is  not 
certain.  How  it  is  used  is  not  told  in 
any  report. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  subject 
is  the  power  given  to  the  Minister  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  under  an 
Act  which  are  to  have  effect  as  if 
embodied  in  the  Act.  A  glance  at  the 
substantial  volume  which  contains 
these  rules,  issued  annually,  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  extensive  use  that  is  made 
of  such  a  power. 

Sir  John  Marriott  in  his  recent  work. 


The  Crisis  of  English  Liberty,  has 
called  attention  in  his  Prologue  to  a 
Clause  inserted  in  the  Rating  and 
Valuation  Bill,  1928,  which  was  designed 
to  empower  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
submit  to  the  High  Court  a  doubtful 
point  of  law  in  relation  to  the  valuation 
of  hereditaments.  The  Clause  was 
deleted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  If  it 
had  been  retained  it  would  have 
enabled  the  Minister  to  secure  a  decision 
from  the  Judges  acting  consultatively, 
and  to  use  their  authority  to  deter  any 
subject  from  raising  the  question  in  the 
Law  Courts.  That  Nestor  of  the  Law, 
Lord  Halsbury,  said  in  a  case  decided 
in  1908  :  “I  decline  to  consider  myself 
bound  to  answer  questions  which  are 
inappropriate  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  so  far  as  we  know  them.  I 
have  no  objection  to  answer  questions 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  real 
question  of  law  underlying  the  dispute 
between  the  parties.” 

The  answer  that  is  made  to  the 
objections  raised  to  such  procedure  as 
I  have  sketched  above,  is  that  in  the 
complexity  of  modem  life — in  the 
centralised  admhiistration  of  Whitehall 
— some  simple  method  must  be  secured 
whereby  knots  may  be  cut  and  the 
purpose  of  legislation  carried  out. 
Without  these  powers  it  is  said  there  is 
danger  of  modem  legislation  being 
strangled  and  rendered  impotent. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  set  up  a 
Committee  to  go  into  these  questions  ; 
and  when  their  report  is  published,  it 
may  be  possible  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
whether  these  latter  considerations 
ought  to  be  held  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  the  apprehensions  that 
undoubtedly  exist. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  Marriott  has  done 
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an  useful  and  timely  service.  In  his 
book,  which  is  written  with  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  a  deep  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
has  dealt  with  the  problems  of  personal 
liberty.  He  has  traced  the  causes  and 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
struggle  against  the  Stuarts  for  freedom, 
and  added  a  thoughtful  chapter  on  the 
Restoration  with  its  anti-climax,  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  appreciate 
that  under  the  first  two  Stuarts  the 
line  between  the  executive  and  the 
judicial  functions  was  very  indistinct, 
for  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
believe  that  they  are  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent.  Sir  John  reminds  us  that  at  that 
time,  every  Privy  Councillor  was 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  only  occasion,  nowa¬ 
days,  when  one  of  the  High  Officers  of 
State  invades  the  Law  Courts  is  at  the 
nomination  of  the  Sheriffs  on  the  12th 
November — "  the  morrow  of  St. 
Martin  ” — when  the  Lord  Treasurer,  if 
there  is  one,  or  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  sits  to  receive  the  new 
names  to  be  placed  upon  the  roll  which 
is  presented  later  on  to  the  Sovereign 
for  his  selection  of  a  Sheriff  for  the 
coming  year.  This  occasion  is,  however, 
technically  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  two  of  its  members  must 
be  present.  It  is  not  a  sitting  of  a  Law 
Court.  Sir  John  in  his  book  (page  83) 
wisely  quotes  from  Dicey’s  Law  of 
the  Constitution  on  this  point,  in 
which  that  great  authority  demon¬ 
strates  the  true  nature  of  the  dispute 
which  divided  Bacon  and  Coke — the 
prerogative  of  the  Crouii  as  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  Law.  These  great 
persons,  with  Eliot,  Hampden,  Pj'm, 
Laud,  Lenthall  and  many  others,  take 
their  place  upon  the  stage,  where  the 
well  knouTi-  tragedy  is  recalled ;  but 
with  a  revived  interest,  for  what  they 
were  all  fighting  about  is  explained. 


It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  fruits 
garnered  from  it,  that  we  find  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Sir  John’s  theme. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  reaffirmed  the  "  true 
ancient  and  indubitable  rights  of  the 
people  ”  and  became  law  as  \V.  &  M, 
Sess.  2,  cap.  2,  1689.  It  may  be  noted 
that  a  printer’s  error  transposes  its  date 
to  the  mid- Victorian  period ! 

This  great  Act — the  draft  of  which, 
in  the  handwriting  of  John  Somers,  b 
in  the  Record  Office — introduces  the 
period  during  which  our  Constitution 
has  steadily  grown.  The  Cabinet 
system  and  the  responsibility  of  Minis¬ 
ters  has  been  developed,  while  the 
Monarch’s  Veto  has  fallen  into  desue¬ 
tude. 

Blackstone  was  able  to  write  of  the 
perfection  of  our  laws.  Hallam  and 
Dicey,  with  Macaulay’s  portraiture, 
have  stimulated  our  interest  in  the 
period  of  the  great  contest  and  its 
results,  and  passed  in  review  the 
history  of  those  times. 

Yet  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Marriott  for  his  book.  It  is  written 
with  a  single  purpose  maintained 
throughout  his  exposition  :  and  if  the 
sections  or  chapters  into  which  hb 
book  falls  lead  to  some  diffusion,  that 
was  probably  inevitable  if  the  various 
aspects  of  the  question  were  to  be 
examined.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  diagnosis.  “  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  he  writes  in  his  epilogue — “  was 
critical  not  only  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  Englishmen  beyond  the  seas”;  and 
he  recalls  Tennyson’s  appeal  to  the 
Strong  Mother  of  a  Lion  Line  in  praise 
of  those  "  strong  sons  of  thine  who 
wrenched  their  rights  from  thee.”  Sir 
John’s  book  will  have  indeed  served 
its  purpose,  if  it  enables  those  of  the 
present  day  to  realise  the  dangers 
which  may  arise  from  uncontrolled 
bureaucracy,  and  to  ask  that  Freedom 
may  eschew  ”  the  falsehood  of  ex¬ 
tremes.” 
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A  STUDY  OF  MR.  BALDWIN 


by  Edward  Marjoribanks. 


the  real  STANLEY  BALDWIN. 

by  Wickham  Steed.  Nisbet.  ys.  6d. 

The  writing  of  a  biograpliy,  or  a 
biographical  essay,  on  a  livmg  man 
must  necessarily  be  guided  by  different 
considerations  from  any  story  of  a 
completed  life.  Indeed,  until  they  are 
dead,  and  historians  can  see  them  in 
perspective,  all  men  remain  enigmatic 
to  those  interested  in  them.  This  was 
more  true  in  the  case  of  Disraeli  than 
that  of  Baldwin.  (I  seem  to  remember 
that  a  similar  question — charlatan  or 
genius  ? — ^was  asked  by  Froude  con¬ 
cerning  the  former,  soon  after  his 
death.)  But  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that,  while  after  half  a  century  the 
personality  of  Disraeli  is  becoming  clear 
in  the  crystal,  that  of  Gladstone,  which 
shone  so  clear  to  his  contemporaries,  is 
growing  hazy  and  mysterious.  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  part  is  not  yet  played,  and 
he,  like  all  the  rest,  must  remain  an 
enigma ;  but  Mr.  Steed  is  the  first 
writer  to  analyse  and  appreciate  him 
in  a  scholarly  fashion. 

Yet  if  the  task  of  the  author  is 
difficult,  that  of  a  political  follower 
who  reviews  the  book  is  in  his  narrower 
scopes  more  difficult  still,  especially 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
set  against  a  gigantic  background  ;  and 
if  the  author  contends  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
himself  lost  touch  with  the  mighty 
events  aroimd  him,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  in  whole  chapters  Mr.  Steed 
not  only  loses  touch  with,  but  ignores, 
his  subject.  At  times  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
name  seemc  just  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  an  able  exposition  within  a  small 
compass  of  the  domestic  and  diplomatic 
history  of  the  last  ten  years.  This, 
while  extremely  interesting  and  valu¬ 


able  in  itself,  is  not  a  fair  way  to  treat 
the  subject,  especially  as  it  somewhat 
unjustly  reinforces  the  hypothesis  of 
this  part  of  the  book,  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  left  the  initiative  entirely  to  others. 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Steed  scrupulously  re¬ 
lieves  Mr.  Baldwin  of  unjust  blame, 
widely  attributed  to  him,  and  his 
account  of  the  debt  settlement  with 
America  at  pages  50-56  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the 
justice  of  the  case. 

In  other  passages  the  author  brings 
us  into  close  contact  with  a  personality 
of  singular  charm  and  with  a  statesman 
who  cares  for  and  believes  in  the 
people.  The  early  story  of  the  bank¬ 
notes  concealed  in  a  newspaper  and 
sent  anonymously  as  from  a  tramp  to 
the  poor  organisers  of  a  humble  charity 
is  touchingly  characteristic.  As  Mr. 
Baldwin  once  said  to  the  present 
writer  in  quite  another  connection, 
"It  is  a  question  how  far  a  rich  man 
can  be  generous.”  Munificence  which 
is  not  anonymous  often  carries  with  it 
a  taint  of  vulgarity  ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  a  rich  man  then.  The  later  incident 
of  the  pseudonymous  gift  of  a  huge  sum 
to  the  nation,  through  a  letter  to  The 
Times,  reveals  the  same  man,  and  that 
man,  although  almost  a  portent,  is  not 
an  enigma.  It  is  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  expected  £1,000,000,000  to 
come  in  from  his  example.  It  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  how¬ 
ever  enigmatic,  is  rare  among  men 
that  only  £500,000  was  contributed  in 
all. 

Another  quality  into  which  Mr. 
Steed  has  inquired  is  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
luck.  It  certainly  is  amazing.  No 
sooner  was  he  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  than  he  was  lucky  in  the 
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ballot,  and  introduced  a  challenging 
Protectionist  motion.  How  many 
Members  sit  in  the  House  for  twenty 
years,  and  are  never  lucky  in  the 
ballot !  This  little  piece  of  research  is 
highly  interesting  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  circumstances  preceding  the 
two  occasions  in  which  the  King  sent 
for  him  as  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks  ;  this 
beginner’s  luck  has  never  failed  him 
yet.  It  is  curious  that  Americans  tell 
stories  of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to 
his  contemporary.  President  Coolidge. 
“  That’s  Harding’s  death  warrant,” 
said  Ambassador  Davis,  who  knew 
Coolidge’s  queer  record  of  good 
fortune,  when  the  latter  was  chosen  to 
run  with  Harding  as  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 

Mr,  Steed  digresses  into  partisan¬ 
ship  on  general  themes  in  his  chapters 
on  ”  Decline  ”  and  ‘‘  Foreign  Policy.” 
He  assumes,  the  while,  an  Olympian 
style,  a  blend  of  Thucydides  and  The 
Times  newspaper,  neither  of  whom  are 
apt  to  give  the  sources  of  their  excellent 
information.  He  condenms  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  and 
the  Chamberlain  Foreign  Policy,  and 
makes  his  own  views  quite  clear  on 
these  matters.  But  after  such  digression 
in  his  chapter  on  the  ”  Orator,”  he 
comes  back  to  his  subject  in  earnest, 
and  shows  us  clearly  the  Poet  Philo¬ 
sopher  who  was  Prime  Minister  for 
five  years.  VV’e  are  reminded  that  the 
mother  of  this  very  ”  typical  ”  English¬ 
man  was,  after  all,  a  MacDonald  ;  and 
this  fact  calls  to  my  own  mind  an 
observation  made  to  me  by  a  brilliant 
young  trades  unionist,  who  had  recently 
been  in  controversy  with  another 
Prime  Minister.  ”  Your  Baldwin  and 
our  Mac  are  just  the  same,”  he  said. 
‘  ‘  They  are  both  bards  and  can  create 
an  atmosphere  round  them  where  it 
seems  immoral  to  tell  them  ^le  truth. 
They  don’t  stimulate  thought,  but 
obfuscate  it  by  stimulating  the 
emotions.”  There  may  be  some  truth 


behind  this  sally,  and  if  there  is  there  ' 
would  seem  to  be  a  great  future  for 
philosopher  poets  in  modern  politics. 
But  poets  are  usually  lonely  persons 
diffident  or  arrogant,  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  effect  of  their  words  on  others : 
they  rarely  have  the  entree  to  politics, 
and  are  usually  unlucky  folk.  More¬ 
over,  lucky  people  very  rarely  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  to  themselves  of  their 
own  good  fortune.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  Mr.  Baldwin  could  say,  sincerely 
and  without  pose,  ”  I  am  just  one  of 
yourselves.” 

While  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Steed 
has  made  out  his  case  for  Mr.  Baldwin 
as  an  enigma,  and  he  certainly  pro¬ 
vides  no  answ'er  to  his  riddle  as 
promised  in  his  title,  he  has  contri¬ 
buted  a  critical  portrait  of  the  man 
himself,  without  disclosing  much  new 
information  behind  which  he  has 
painted,  often  without  much  relation 
to  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  background  of  gener¬ 
alisation  on  modem  politics.  There  are 
some  really  memorable  sentences.  What 
could  be  better  as  a  summing-up  of  the 
electoral  in  relation  to  the  economic 
situation  than  ”  a  point  has  been 
reached  at  which  the  political  control 
of  the  community  lies  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  economically  imfree  ”  ? 
It  would  be  hard  to  get  in  one  sentence 
a  better  summary  of  English  poUtical 
development  than  ”  The  middle  class 
has  played  an  essentially  revolutionary 
part  in  history.”  And  when  he  says 
“The  true  analogy  to  a  League  of 
Nations  is  a  League  of  Classes  within 
Nations,”  we  have  been  given  a  fine 
thought,  expressed  in  a  fine  phrase,  for 
which  many  of  us  have  been  groping. 
But  best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  analogy  which  the  British 
Commonwealth  holds  out  to  all  other 
Leagues  and  Alliances  of  nations : 
“  The  underlying  assumption  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  that  whatever 
differences  may  arise  between  its 
members,  they  will  not  be  settled  by 
fighting.” 
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A  JOURNALISTS  MEMOIRS 

by  H,  M.  Tomlinson 


SINCE  THEN,  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs. 

Heinemann.  15s. 

Since  when  ?  Since  the  war,  of 
course,  with  the  world  which  was 
saved  for  democracy  falling  piecemeal 
under  autocracy.  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 
begins  his  book  with  what  he  thought, 
twelve  years  ago,  was  Cease  Fire.  He 
rode  over  the  Rhine  to  Peace, 
November,  1918,  into  the  German 
Revolution,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
Allied  Blockade  ;  for  though  our  Army 
was  not  shooting,  our  Navy  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  of  starvation  under  the 
white  flag.  And  Sir  Philip  goes  on  to 
other  revolutions  and  counter  revolu¬ 
tions  with  which,  since  then,  the  earth 
has  been  desperate  ;  hitching  its  wagon 
to  opposite  stars,  and  then  standing 
back  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
wheels.  He  looks  on,  anxious  and 
grieved,  at  his  ebullient  fellow  men, 
who  are  so  magnificently  careless  of 
the  steep  place  and  the  deep,  but  he 
ends  on  a  hopeful  note ;  he  thmks 
there  is  a  chance  that  they  may  bring 
up  at  the  verge,  just  in  time.  The 
author  was  present,  and  has  had  to 
watch  so  many  historical  crises  work¬ 
ing  to  anti-climax,  that  a  note  of 
sorrow,  which  is  evidence  enough  of 
his  own  opinion  and  his  deep  desire  for 
humanity’s  well-being, pervades  his  long 
narrative.  Moreover,  his  contact  with 
the  consequences  of  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lution,  and  with  the  Spartacists,  and 
that  he  was  present  when  Greece 
imagined  she  was  strong  enough  to 
fight  the  fallen  Turkish  giant — indeed, 
that  he  was  generally  just  coming 
round  the  comer  when  another  powder 
magazine  blew  up — give  vivacity  and 
reahty  to  what  in  other  hands  could 
have  been  no  more  than  academic 
comment  on  probably  faulty  evidence. 
He  reports  his  conversations  with  the 


actors  in  the  drama.  He  tells  us  w'hat 
Lenin  looked  like.  We  see  with  his  eyes 
European  prospects  that  resemble  those 
which  long  ago  were  in  the  winter  wake 
of  the  Grand  Army  retreating  from 
Moscow.  He  talked  not  only  with 
leading  figures,  but  with  the  starved 
and  typhus-stricken  victims  of  those 
new  governments  that  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  happier  world.  His 
narrative  needs  no  illustration  with 
photographic  snapshots.  The  pictures 
are  in  it.  His  good  nature  makes  it 
certain  we  are  safe  in  his  guidance, 
after  we  have  made  due  allowance  for 
the  Catholic  eye  ;  for  one  notes  in  his 
story  a  horror  of  tyranny  and  its 
ferocious  mind,  in  Russia,  which  is 
scarcely  so  pronounced  when  he  is  in 
Rome.  He  fails  to  remember  very 
clearly  that  Church  and  State  in 
Czarist  Russia  were  not  antagonistic — 
that  the  shepherds  tended  the  lambs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wolves — and  that 
now,  unluckily,  the  price  for  the  unholy 
association  must  be  paid.  We  need  not 
suppose,  however,  that  religion  in 
Russia  will  die  out  because  the 
Churches  are  being  closed.  Its  need  is 
felt  there  now,  but  is  met  by  the 
dogmas  of  communism,  which  demand 
great  faith.  Commimism  feeds  the 
hunger  men  need  for  a  belief  in  some¬ 
thing  not  themselves ;  and  we  note 
that  the  commvmist,  in  his  zeal,  can 
make  his  ruthlessness  as  eminently 
reasonable  as  could  an  official  of  the 
Holy  Office  in  the  past,  as  could  a 
New  England  Puritan  when  judging  a 
Quaker,  as  an  Anglican  colonel  when 
considering  a  conscientious  objector. 
Time — so  we  may  solace  ourselves 
while  waiting  for  the  rack  or  a  firing 
squad — ^Time  is  a  patient  physician, 
and  effects  a  cure  for  zeal  in  the  long 
run.  Sir  Philip  points  out,  too,  that  in 
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regard  to  the  “  dole,’’  which  is  unpro¬ 
ductive  as  well  as  demoralising,  we  in 
England  will  not  face  facts.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  that.  It  was  never  the 
way  of  practical  politicians  to  handle 
evidence  with  the  dispassionate  mind 
of  a  mathematician  considering  a  new 
factor  threatening  an  estabUshed 
theory.  Not  even  in  America,  which  Sir 
Philip  also  surveys.  It  may  be  that  not 
the  dole  is  demoralising  industrial 
society,  but  the  machinery  caused  by 
our  ingenuity  ;  the  dole,  and  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  support  people  in  idleness, 
and  to  give  them — such  as  education — 
what  they  themselves  should  acquire, 
merely  mean  that  inventive  as  we  are 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  control 
the  consequences  of  our  cleverness. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
machines  now  we  have  them.  We  may 
starve  now  because  we  have  too  much 
com,  or  go  in  rags  because  it  is  too 
easy  to  make  cloth.  But  Sir  Philip 
at  least  convinces  us  that  western 
civilisation,  with  cheerful  trial  and 
error,  has  in  twelve  years  given  this 
planet  the  appearance  of  being  subject 
to  the  hearty  pick-axes  and  blasting 
charges  of  eager  curiosity  hunters, 
instead  of  the  measuring  instmments 
of  men  surveying  and  building  anew. 


ENCHANTMENTS  OF  THE  FIELD, 

by  H.  A.  Bryden.  Seeley,  Service. 

15s- 

Enchantment,  for  Mr.  Brj'den,  is  the 
chase,  whether  it  be  the  pursuit  of  fox 
or  hare  by  huntsmen  and  hounds,  or 
the  preying  of  one  beast  upon  another, 
or  the  stmggle  of  the  angler  to  land  his 
catch,  or  the  ambushing  of  big  game 
by  the  hunter  with  a  gun.  His  book  is 
a  series  of  essays  of  which  those  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  fox¬ 
hunting  in  England,  France  and  North 
America,  hold  first  place.  Mr.  Bryden 
writes  also  of  his  experiences  while 
trout  fishing  in  the  mountain  lakes  of 
j^orway  whither  he  was  driven  by  the 


exclusiveness  of  British  trout  waters 
and  of  deep-sea  fishing  along  the 
southern  littoral  of  Cape  Colony  than 
w'hich  no  sea  waters  in  the  world  are 
so  boimtifully  supplied  with  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  fish.  Other  essays  deal  with  the 
rarer  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  in 
England;  the  peregrine,  now  almost 
an  outcast  from  sport,  and  the  pole-cat 
whose  existence  is  likely  to  be  forgotten 
were  it  not  for  the  occasional  re¬ 
minders  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Bryden. 
For  several  pages,  the  field  is  replaced 
by  the  African  forests  and  mountains, 
while  the  author  dilates  upon  the 
enchantments  of  the  chase  for  bigger 
game.  Of  an  equal  interest  to  these  ^s- 
sertations  upon  hunting  are  those  upon 
old  sporting  pictures  and  upon  early 
famous  huntsmen  and  figures  in  the 
literature  of  hunting,  such  as  William 
Somerville,  whose  poem.  The  Chase,  is 
the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Bryden  in  more 
than  one  or  two  of  his  essays  and  to 
whose  birthplace,  at  Wootton  Wawen 
in  Warwickshire,  he  made  a  pilgrimage, 
in  his  account  of  which,  his  enthusiasm 
for  himting  becomes  reverence  for  one 
of  the  greatest  huntsmen  of  all  time. 
In  this  same  essay,  while  he  is  in 
Warwickshire,  Mr.  Bryden  makes 
several  interesting  suggestions,  while 
not  drawing  overmuch  on  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  extent  of  Shakespeare’s 
knowledge  of  hunting  and  his  probable 
enjoyment  of  the  chase. 

Mr.  Bryden  is  at  his  best  as  a 
chronicler  of  field  sports ;  and  he  is 
happier  in  England  than  in  Africa  or 
Norway.  His  experience  with  the 
hounds  is  greater  than  that  with  the 
gun  and  his  evident  love  of  the  chase 
imparts  a  fine  fervour  to  his  anecdotes 
of  the  hunting  field,  makes  him  an 
excellent  historian  of  fox  hunting  and 
an  amusing  and  entertaining  critic  of 
old  hunting  customs,  costumes  and  the 
canvases  that  depict  them,  several  of 
which  are  reproduced  among  the  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  volume. 

A.  William  Ellis. 
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AN  INDIAN  DIARY,  by  Edwin  S. 

Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for 

India,  1917-1922.  Heinemann.  21s. 
MAHATMA  GANDHI:  His  Own 

Story.  Edited  by  C.  F.  Andrews. 

George  Allen  &  Unwin.  12s.  bd. 

The  great  majority  of  English  people 
den^'e  their  notion  of  India,  directly 
or  Lidirectly,  from  the  works  of 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Half  unconsciously, 
they  visualise  the  average  Indian  as 
“  a  better  man  than  they  are,  Gunga 
Din  ”  ;  or  as  a  handsome  upstanding 
Sikh  with  magnificent  black  whiskers, 
greeting  them  with  the  superb  words  : 
“  We  are  men,  you  and  I,  Sahib.  And 
the  Law,  etc."  They  have  been  brought 
up  to  picture  these  mighty  and  very 
diverse  territories  as  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  delightful  brown  -  skinned 
Orientals,  rather  naughty  in  some 
respects  and  perhaps  a  shade  touched 
with  dupUcity  in  others,  but  on  the 
whole  passionately  devoted  to  the 
"  British  Raj,”  ruled  over  by  a  handful 
of  demi-godlike  incarnations  of  their 
own  best  qualities — men  like  Finlayson, 
who  built  bridges  ;  and  Strickland,  the 
terror  of  dacoits ;  and  William  the 
Conqueror  (who  was  a  woman) ;  and 
John  Chinn,  son  of  John  Chinn,  son 
of  Jan  Chinn  ;  and  so  on.  And  it  was 
so,  once.  Our  grandfathers,  if  they  are 
still  alive  and  happen  to  have  lived  in 
India  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties, 
will  all  confirm  that  it  was  so — on  the 
surface.  George  Warrington  Steevens, 
writing  in  the  'nineties,  described  an 
India  not  very  different  from  Kipling's 
Wonderland.  Being  a  man  of  piercing 
observation  and  accurate  mind — his 
early  death  was  a  real  loss  to  letters — 
he  saw  the  cracks  beginning  and 
realised  that  they  went  deeper  than 
the  plaster.  Since  then  the  state  of 
India  has  progressively,  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  improgressively, 
deteriorated.  In  the  company  of 
Montagu  and  Gandhi  we  shall  find 
something  of  the  explanation. 

Edwin  Montagu,  newly  appointed 


Secretary  of  State  for  India,  took  out  a  ■ 
Reform  Comniission  in  October,  1917.  1. 

He  kept  a  private  diary,  largely  for  the 
information  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  I 
is  one  of  the  saddest  records  of  a  great 
work,  hindered  and  unfulfilled,  that  ■ 
has  ever  been  published.  Futility  wails  [ 
through  its  pages.  The  statesman,  at  f 
the  head  of  a  fine  body  of  constructive  j 
constitutionalists — Lord  Donoughmore,  i 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Sir  William  Duke  ! 
among  them,  with  admirable  expert  ; 
assistance — started  out  full  of  reasoned 
expectation,  and  even  hope.  They  ' 
spent  the  voyage  out  in  breathless  pre-  j 
paration.  And  within  a  few  hours  of 
their  landing  in  India,  the  soul  of  - 
Montagu  was  dark  within  him,  in 
dismay  at  the  nightmares  of  organised  ; 
inertia  with  which  he  had  to  battle.  [ 
Whenever  a  consti  uctive  thought  found  i 
its  way  into  a  discussion,  futility  sprang  | 
out  of  the  jungle  of  officialdom  and 
precedent,  and  strangled  it.  The  e 
festoons  of  pomposity  that  overhung  I 
and  enwreathed  the  Viceroy  were  flung  J 
writhing  round  the  feet  of  the  hapless 
commission.  They  were  checked  here 
by  this  rule  of  precedence,  and  defeated  ; 
there  by  that  bland  negation.  They  I 
were  made  to  look  as  though  they  were  i 
dressed  in  red  plush.  Lord  Chelmsford 
itched  for  opportimities  to  assert  his  I 
local  precedence  over  the  Secretary  i 
of  State,  and  was  more  concerned  to 
manoeuvre  his  signature  to  the  place  of  s 
honour  on  the  report,  than  with  what  i 
the  report  itself  contained.  Montagu 
found  himself  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  people  whom  he  had  come 
out  in  the  hope  of  conciliating,  save 
through  the  chilling  formality  of  an 
official  deputation.  He  was  shunted 
away  from  the  Durbar,  where  his 
presence  might  have  been  of  real  value, 
by  the  intervention  and  intrigues  of 
the  Viceroy's  staff — only  mindful  of 
the  personal  prestige  of  their  chief. 
The  report,  when  it  was  finally  patched 
together,  was  a  bundle  of  compromises, 
that  would  have  been  difficult  to  work 
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if  the  Government  of  India  had  ever 
intended  them  to  work,  and  were,  in 
the  attendant  circumstances,  of  farce 
and  flummery,  foredoomed  from  the 
outset  to  disaster.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Evelyn  Waugh  might  say  :  The  whole 
thing  was  all  too  utterly  bogus !  No 
wonder  it  broke  poor  Montagu’s  life. 

The  story  of  Gandhi  should  be 
broadcast  as  a  lesson  to  British  people. 
He  began  life  on  the  whole  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  "  Raj.”  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  England,  and  went  out 
to  practise  in  Durban.  There  he  was 
treated  with  an  insolent  barbarity,  so 
uncalled  for  and  so  indefensible,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  read  his  very  moderate 
account  of  the  affair  without  wanting 
to  visit  violent  personal  retribution 
upon  the  people  concerned.  A  shameful 
story,  tragic  in  the  largest  sense ;  for 
the  imbecile  magistrate  who  insulted 
Gandhi  in  court,  and  the  brutal  ass 
of  a  railway  manager  who  had  him 
flung  out  of  the  first-class  carriage  in 
which  he  had  paid  to  travel,  and,  because 
he  would  not  complete  his  journey  in 
the  luggage  van,  left  him  stranded  in 
bitter  cold  without  even  an  overcoat  at 
a  wayside  station,  may  number  them¬ 
selves  among  the  principal  architects 
of  the  chaos  in  In^a  to-day. 

The  book  is  lit  up  with  many  touches 
of  beauty,  and  written  with  a  frankness 
which,  though  attractive,  is  at  times  a 
little  disconcerting.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  Bramacharya  or  personal  chastity, 
well  worth  reading  and  pondering  upon 
— though  unlikely  to  gain  many 
converts  in  Western  Europe. 

Reginald  Berkeley. 


CHURCH,  STATE  AND  STUDY,  by 
Ernest  Barker.  Methuen.  los.  bd. 
Dr.  Barker’s  book  covers  a  varied 
field.  In  the  early  essays  comprised 
in  the  volume  he  strides  along  the  field 


of  history  on  seven-leagued  boots 
examining  the  constitutional  develop^ 
ment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  devoting 
a  deeply  interesting  essay  to  the  study 
of  mediaeval  civilisation,  and  then  some¬ 
what  more  casually  dealing  with  modem 
ideas  as  to  the  State  and  its  relation  to 
its  constituent  associations.  Over  all 
this  field  he  works  with  a  certain  pen, 
and  in  an  age  when  economic  develop¬ 
ments  attract  the  larger  amount  of 
attention  he  makes  a  book  which  deals 
solely  with  the  constitutional  and 
cultural  evolution  of  society  not  only 
readable  but  really  interesting. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  book  is 
only  a  series  of  essays  and  lectures, 
written  and  delivered  at  different 
periods  of  time.  It  thus  lacks  that  unity 
of  view  which  alone  can  make  a  book 
ultimately  influential  in  its  influence 
on  the  thought  of  its  time.  Dr.  Barker 
indeed  is  himself  keenly  aware  of  this 
undeniable  fact.  In  a  note  appended 
to  one  of  the  most  topical  of  his  essays, 
that  which  gives  its  title  to  this  review, 
he  says  that  his  views  to-day  are  not 
quite  the  same  as  those  developed  in 
this  particular  essay  but  that  he  thought 
its  publication  in  an  unaltered  form 
might  have  a  certain  amount  of 
“historical  interest.”  In  a  succeeding 
sentence  he  even  endeavours  to  connect 
this  decision  of  his  with  a  fresh  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  "  principle  of 
relativity.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  defence 
can  be  sustained.  If  a  man  desires  to 
give  his  thoughts  to  the  world  it  should 
alwayrs  be  his  freshest  and  profoundest 
thought.  The  fact  is  that  in  this  case 
Dr.  Barker  has  chosen  to  give  us  his 
earlier  and,  presumably,  less  matured 
thought  just  at  the  point  where  it 
would  have  the  most  conspicuous  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  difficulties  of  our  own 
particular  time.  All  history,  as  Dr. 
Barker  readily  concedes  to  Croce,  is 
contemporary  history  and  it  is  a 
manifest  pity  that  the  writer^of  these 
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illuminating  historical  surveys  cannot 
always  regard  them  in  relation  to  some 
carefully  considered  estimate,  not  of  a 
discredited  but  of  a  more  complicated 
State  as  it  exists  to-day. 

What  then  is  this  present-day 
problem  ?  The  Roman  Empire  sought 
for  unity  at  last  under  a  divine  Caesar. 
The  meiaeval  world  found  a  connecting 
centre  in  one  divine  church.  Even  the 
revolutionary  French  Republic  was 
"  one  and  indivisible.”  To-day,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  State  has  to  reconcile 
unity  with  a  very  decided  variety.  It 
has  had  to  reckon  with  many  other 
associations  and  corporations  which  all 
make  their  own  varying  claims  to  our 
allegiance.  Is  the  State  on  this  accoimt 
to  be  discredited  ?  Or  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  it  claims  to  be  more 
than  primus  intra  pares  ? 

Dr.  Barker  is  hardly  satisfactory  at 
this  all-important  point  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  is  inclined  to  postulate  some 
nebulous  ”  idea  of  law  and  order  ” 
which  he  claims  as  prior  even  to  the 
State.  In  our  own  country  this  would 
simply  amount  to  the  homely  "  rule  of 
law  ”  which  is  ”  coterminous  with  the 
cognisance  of  the  ordinary  courts,”  and 
yet  Dr.  Barker  may  perhaps  now  look 
at  things  in  a  different  sort  of  way. 
Even  as  it  is  his  treatment  of  this 
“  new  despotism  ”  is  much  more  in¬ 
cisive  and  synnpathetic  than  Lord 
Hevvart’s  development  of  a  similar 
theme. 

J.  H.  Harley. 


THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE,  by 
R.  B.  Mowat.  Macmillan  15s. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
EUROPE,  by  Edouard  Herriot. 
Translated  by  E.  J.  Dingle.  Harrap. 
I2S.  6(1. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  place  these 
two  titles  side  by  side  in  order  to 
perceive  that  Professor  Mowat’s  book. 
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Illustrated.  ISs.  net. 

The  Sunday  Times.—"  One  of  the  most  inspiring 
uooks  that  couid  possibly  be  given  to  a  young 
mail.’’ 


Trodden  Ways.  By  Sir  IAN 

MALCOLM,  author  of  “  Lord  Balfour.” 
Illustrated.  128.  6d.  net. 

Charmingly  written  travel  sketches  with  one 
or  two  papers  on  Parliamentary  life. 


A  Soldier’s  Note-Book,  1914-1918. 

By  General  A.  A.  BRUSSILOV. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  18s.  net. 

*•*  Extraordinarily  vivid  pictures  of  scenes  and 
personalities  by  the  famous  Russian  soldier 


The  Concert  of  Europe.  By  R.  B. 

MOWAT,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Bristol.  15s.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  international  relations, 
chiefly  Emopean,  from  January  1871  to  August 
1914. 


A  Treatise  on  Money.  By  J.  M. 

KEYNES,  author  of  “  A  Tract  on 
Monetary  Reform,”  “  The  Economic 
(.'onsequences  of  the  Peace,”  etc.  2  vols. 

Vol  I.  The  Pure  Theory  of  Money.  158.  net. 
Vol.  II.  The  Applied  Theory  of  Money,  los.  net. 


The  Economic  War.  By  the  Hon. 

GEORGE  PEEL.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman. — "  Alike  lor  its  graphic  survey  of 
history,  for  its  acute  analysis  of  present-day 
conditions,  and  for  its  hints  on  Britain’s  part  in 
the  coming  campaign,  Mr.  Peel’s  work  deserves  a 
warm  welcome.” 

.^—MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON-^ 
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though  primarily  historical,  has  an 
intense  topical  significance.  It  deals 
with  the  period  of  almost  unbroken 
European  peace  which,  following  on  a 
series  of  wars,  lasted  from  1870  to 
1914.  The  Concert  of  Europe  was  the 
delicate  and  faltering  instrument 
through  which  the  Great  Powers  strove, 
during  these  years,  to  organise  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  and  the  degree  of 
success  which  it  attained,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  should 
not  be  altogether  forgotten  in  the 
horror  of  its  final  collapse.  We  find 
ourselves  to-day  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  generation  of  1870. 
We  have  had  our  fill  of  war.  We  have 
organised  our  League  of  Nations  ;  and 
we  are  talking,  at  M.  Briand's  instiga¬ 
tion,  of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 
Shall  we  be  more  successful  than  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  the  masterpiece 
of  the  "  old  diplomacy,”  in  keeping 
the  peace  ? 

The  Concert  of  Europe  broke  down, 
not  because  its  machinery  failed  to 
work,  but  because,  at  the  moment 
of  supreme  crisis,  two  of  the  Powers 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  set  in  motion. 
“  The  Austrian  Government  declined 
to  admit  that  the  question  at  issue  with 
Serbia  concerned  Europe  .  .  .  Amid  all 
charges  and  countercharges  that  have 
since  been  made,  this  stands  forth 
clearly  :  the  German  Government  was 
twice  offered,  and  twice  rejected, 
proposals  that  this  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  an  international  council.” 
But  Professor  Mowat  analyses  the 
situation  back  to  its  psychological 
foundation ;  ”  Unconsciously  the 

German  statesmen  put  away  from  their 
minds  any  belief — they  never  had 
much,  anyhow — in  the  Concert  of 
Europe  or  in  the  value  of  European 
Conferences.”  The  complex  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  incom¬ 
parably  more  perfect  than  the  creaking 
machinery  of  the  old  Concert  of 
Europe.  In  particular,  the  League  of 
Nations  functions  automatically,  and 


its  operations  cannot  be  paralysed  by 
the  failure  of  a  single  Power  to  lend 
a  hand  with  the  machine.  But  in  the 
last  resort  the  crux  is  once  more 
psychological.  The  League  will  work 
only  if  the  nations  keep  their  faith  in 
it  and  are  resolved  to  make  it  work. 
Yon  cannot  impose  the  will  for  peace. 

M.  Herriot's  book  will  be  read  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  which  its  distinguished 
author  has  displayed  in  the  cause  of 
peace ;  but  it  will  not  convince  the 
large  number  of  EngUshmen  who  feel 
that,  with  the  League  of  Nations 
among  us,  a  purely  European  organisa¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  framework  of  the 
League,  would  represent  a  step  back¬ 
wards  rather  than  a  step  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Victor  Hugo  advocated  “  the  United 
States  of  Europe  ”  at  a  congress  in 
Lausanne  in  the  year  1869. 

John  Hallett. 


THE  ECONOMIC  WAR,  by  the  Hon. 

George  Peel.  Macmillan.  los.  6<f. 
Mr.  George  Peel  has  carved  out  a 
special  niche  for  himself  as  a  writer 
on  economic  questions.  He  takes  the 
dry  bones  of  data  which  are  within 
the  knowledge  of  every  intelligent  man 
of  affairs  and  blows  into  them  the 
breath  of  life  that  comes  from  an  un¬ 
erring  appreciation  of  their  significance 
in  contemporary  history  and  from  his 
own  irrepressible  high  spirits.  His 
Puck-like  manner  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  style  cause  him  to  be  frowned 
upon  by  economists  proper,  who,  I 
suppose,  take  a  certain  professional 
pride  in  their  dismal  science.  He  must 
be  acquitted,  however,  of  any  charge 
of  heresy  or  unsoundness.  An  amateur 
he  may  be,  but  fortunately  his  reputa¬ 
tion  does  not  rest  solely  on  a  rare 
capacity  for  verbal  pyrotechnics.  Mr. 
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Peel,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  gifted  with 
a  singular  ability  to  discern  and 
appraise  those  "  silent  economic  forces,” 
of  which  Sir  Charles  Addis  spoke 
pointedly  in  his  Address  to  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  last  April,  that  are  so 
immeasurably  more  important  than 
any  controversy  about  Protection,  Free 
Trade  or  Socialism. 

In  the  first  seven  chapters  the 
author  delves  into  the  economic  history 
of  this  country  in  order  to  explain  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labour  which  is  the 
common  interpretation  of  ”  the  eco¬ 
nomic  war.”  And  his  conclusion  is 
that,  while  no  doubt  rearguard  actions 
will  continue  for  some  time,  the  battle 
is  won — ^by  Labour.  Confining  himself 
to  British  experience,  he  is  able  to  show 
that  the  economic  balance  which  was 
fairly  well  maintained  before  the  indus¬ 


trial  revolution,  and  thereafter  griev¬ 
ously  disturbed,  is  now  well  on  the  way 
to  being  restored  by  the  combined 
forces  of  economic  theory  since  Jevons  ; 
modem  principles  of  taxation  aiming  at 
re-distribution  of  wealth ;  social  pro¬ 
vision  of  every  kind,  and  finally  the 
interests  of  organised  Labour  which  are 
now  practically  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  Capital. 

The  ”  class-struggle  ”  abates,  but  in 
its  place  there  is  arising  a  new  economic 
war  setting  against  one  another  the 
national  imits  of  Labour  plus  Capital 
in  a  determined  effort  to  maintain 
their  standards  of  living.  Only  now 
perhaps  after  the  Imperial  Conference 
are  we  beginning  to  measure  the  extent 
of  present-day  economic  nationalism. 
One  thinks  inevitably  of  the  outcry 
produced  in  Lancashire  by  the  indis¬ 
cretions  of  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  speech 
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PARENTHOOD 

A  Manual  of  Birth  Control 

By  MICHAEL  FIELDING 

With  a  Preface  by 

H.  G.  WELLS. 

Revised  and  greatly  extended  edition,  with  diagrams, 
full  bibliography,  information  as  to  clinics,  etc. 

“  When  the  adult  citizen  has  gone  through  these  pages  he  or  she  will  have  ail  the  mastery 
of  his  or  her  sexual  self  that  Icnowledge  can  give.”  From  H.  G.  IVelW  Preface. 

“  Sounder,  more  lucid  and  more  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  average  married  couple 
than  anything  I  have  seen.”  Norman  Haire  in  The  Saturday  Review. 

“  One  of  the  most  impartial  and  balanced  discussions  of  the  practical  and  technical  aspects  of 
birth  control  that  has  yet  appeared.”  The  Lancet. 

"  The  most  moderate,  clear  and  useful  presentation  of  the  case  for  birth  control  that  we  have 
yet  seen.”  The  British  Medical  Joumcd. 

OVER  50.000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 

Paper  2*.  Cloth  3».  6d.,  Postage  2d, 

NOEL  DOUGLAS,  (DeptFI),  38,  GT.  ORMOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.l 
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to  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Associa¬ 
tion  on  November  5. 

In  theory  it  is  true  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  famous  declaration  by 
bankers  and  business  men  in  October, 
1926,  “  trade  is  not  war  but  a  process 
of  exchange,”  and  as  long  as  consump¬ 
tion  kept  pace  with  production  it  was 
true  enough  too  in  practice.  Under 
present  conditions,  however,  with  pro¬ 
duction  far  ahead  of  consumption  and 
with  political  nationalism  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant,  trade  is  uncommonly  like  war, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  and  other  peace- 
loving  men  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for 
using  military  metaphors  in  their 
remarks  on  British  trade.  The  fimda- 
mental  fact  of  our  dependence  on  our 
export  industries  means  that  we  are 
bound  to  suffer  heavy  casualties — 
witness  over  two  million  unemployed. 
It  means  also  that  tariffs  can  be  seen  to 
be  no  remedy.  The  course  for  this 
country  is  therefore  clear — to  set  our 
own  house  in  order,  which  we  are 
rapidly  doing,  and  then  to  press  for¬ 
ward  for  international  control  of  the 
present  “  unbridled  industrial  expan¬ 
sion,”  control  which  is  now  perfectly 
possible  through  the  organs  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Bank  of 
International  Settlements. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


ST.  LOE  STRACHEY  :  his  Life  and 
his  Paper,  by  Amy  Strachey.  Gol- 
lancz.  16s.  net. 

The  art  of  biography  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  omission  and  selection  ;  Mrs. 
Strachey  has  preferred  to  include  a 
mass  of  detail,  not  all  of  it  very  signi¬ 
ficant  detail.  The  result  is  a  pleasant 
v'olume  of  reminiscences  rather  than  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Editor  of  the 
Spectator.  He  painted  that  portrait 
himself  far  more  effectively  in  his  own 
Adventure  of  Living.  That  book  went 
with  a  swing  and  a  spirit,  which  Mrs. 


Strachey  admiringly  recalls  and  which  1 
those  who  read  it  some  eight  years  ago  ,  * 
are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting.  Though  I 
reluctant  to  begin  it,  ”  I  went  right  at  j 
it,”  said  St.  Loe  himself.  ”  I  had  not 
been  wTiting  for  more  than  three  days  \ 
when  the  great  martyrdom  became  a 
great  pleasure.” 

That  sentence  goes  far  to  explain  I  ' 
why  the  enthusiastic  but  undisciplined,  .  1 
home  -  trained  boy,  the  “  difficult  ’’  ^  ' 
Balliol  undergraduate  w’ho  couldn’t  get  *  ' 
on  with  Jowett  and  was,  as  he  thought,  -  1 
disliked  by  most  of  the  dons,  so  quickly  ] 
captured  Hutton  and  Townsend,  of  the  ' 
spectator,  and  found  himself  at  the  age  ^ 
of  twenty-six  one  of  its  principal  =  i 
leader-writers,  and  twelve  years  later  ^ 
its  editor  and  sole  proprietor.  Keen-  i  i 
ness  was  the  keynote  of  Strachey’s  life. 

He  was  interested  in  everything— his  ' 

environment,  his  w’ork,  his  friends,  and, 
above  all,  himself.  Hence  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  own  opinions,  whether  on 
free  trade,  national  defence,  the  in-  ' 
tegrity  of  public  servants,  our  duty  to 
animals  and  w'hat  not,  were  all  worthy 
to  be  taken  up  in  a  crusading  spirit. 

As  an  editor,  he  was  always  on  the 
top  note ;  as  a  literary  enthusiast,  he 
hailed  every  new  discovery  as  a  genius. 

It  kept  hint  tremendously  ahve  and 
tremendously  human ;  it  sometimes 
also  made  him  a  trifle  absurd  and  more 
than  a  little  tiresome  to  journalists 
with  a  truer  sense  of  proportion. 

Mrs.  Strachey,  not  unnaturally,  sees 
in  that  editorial  sanctum  at  No.  i, 
Wellington  Street  (to  which  with  such 
true  wifely  tact  she  says  she  never 
penetrated)  a  sort  of  Cabinet-room 
w’here  great  campaigns  were  planned, 
whilst  the  study  at  Newlands  was  an 
audience-chamber  towards  w’hich  an 
endless  stream  of  the  distinguished 
bent  their  enquiring  steps.  It  is  good 
for  an  editor,  when  he  can  feel  like 
that ;  it  braces  him  to  his  task  and 
keeps  his  work  at  a  high  level.  But 
perhaps  it  also  blinds  him  to  the  exist- 
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ence  of  other  worlds  and  other  points 
of  view.  When  Northcliffe  said  of 
Strachey  that  “  he  was  bom  to  edit 
the  spectator,”  he  put  into  a  nutshell 
not  only  Strachey’s  predestined  apti¬ 
tudes,  but  also  his  inherent  limitations. 

As  a  picture,  however,  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  'eighties  and 
’nineties,  and  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century ,  Mrs.  Strachey’s  book 
will  delight  all  middle-aged  readers 
with  its  vivid  reminder  of  things  they 
have  seen  and  known.  She  tells  of 
parties,  of  details  of  home  expenditure, 
of  political  events,  of  visits  to  Italy,  to 
Egypt,  to  Jericho  and  to  America,  of 
a  happy  home  life  in  Surrey,  where 
St.  Loe  took  a  busy  pleasure  in  organ¬ 
ising  rifle-clubs  and  seeing  what  a 
High  Sheriff  might  still  do  towards 
training  defenders  for  the  covmtry. 
And  when  the  Great  War  came  she 
has  much  to  relate  of  their  numerous 
war  experiences  with  Belgians  and 
others. 

The  letters  to  and  from  Lord  Cromer 
and  the  correspondence  also  with 
Roosevelt,  are  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  things  in  the  book,  especially  those 
in  which  Cromer  expresses  his  views 
on  the  right  relations  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  authorities,  in 
connexion  with  the  Curzon-Kitchener 
dispute  of  1904. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


MELOD  Y  AND  THE  LYRIC  FROM 
CHAUCER  TO  THE  CAVALIERS, 
by  John  Murray  Gibbon.  Deni. 

I2S.  ()d. 


tion  they  have  ceased  to  regard  each 
other  as  brother  and  sister.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  little  unfortunate,  though,  that 
the  scope  Mr.  Gibbon  set  himself  did 
not  permit  of  his  telling  us  that  in 
recent  years  they  rediscovered  their 
kinship,  largely  through  the  literary 
understanding  of  such  composers  as 
Parry  and  Stanford. 

The  literary  student,  who  nowadays 
too  frequently  affects  to  despise  music, 
will  find  even  more  to  think  about 
in  this  volume  than  the  musician  ;  in 
fact,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  him  a  new 
insight  into  the  reasons  for  all  sorts 
of  anomalies  and  subtleties  occurring 
in  English  poetry  all  through  the  period 
dealt  with  in  these  fascinating  pages. 

In  the  matter  of  print,  format  and 
paper  the  book  is  exemplary,  and  the 
musical  quotations  are  for  once  an 
ornament  as  well  as  a  help. 

E.  B. 


LONDON  LANES 


This  handsome  and  useful  book  demon¬ 
strates  convincingly  how  well  "  musick 
and  sweet  poetrie  ”  agreed  during  the 
period  it  covers.  In  the  final  chapter 
we  see  Dryden  and  Purcell  beginning 
to  turn  them  their  several  ways  and 
we  are  shown,  by  being  shown  nothing 
more,  that  not  long  after  the  Restora¬ 


By  ALAN  STAPLETON. 

With  40  Illustrations  in  fac¬ 
simile  from  the  author’s  pencil 
sketches.  15s.  net. 

“  All  judicious  collectors  of 
Londiniana  will  be  eager  to 
possess  this  volume.  Mr. 
Stapleton  writes  amusingly 
and  learnedly  and  his  book 
will  be  a  great  delight.” 

New  Statesman. 
“  The  illustrations  are  some 
of  the  most  attractive  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  possess  the 
true  atmosphere  of  London 
about  them.” 

Richard  King  in  the  Tatler. 
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BUT  IT  STILL  GOES  ON,  by 

Robert  Graves.  Cape.  los.  6rf. 

Mr.  Graves,  it  appears,  is  giving  a 
continuous  performance,  but  on  this 
occasion  there  is  no  big  picture.  His 
book,  containing  a  postcript  to  Good¬ 
bye  to  All  That,  two  or  three  short 
stories,  a  journal  of  curiosities,  a 
sardonic  essay  on  religion,  attributed 
to  the  Almighty,  and  a  play,  is  a  kind 
of  topical  budget,  a  fanaily  movietone 
news,  cunningly  mixed.  Mr.  Graves  has 
quite  rightly  assumed  that  the  English- 
reading  public,  like  the  English  cinema 
public,  will  put  up  with  anything  as 
long  as  the  spectacle  is  sufficiently 
either  a  soporific  or  a  stimulus  to 
destroy  the  necessity  for  thought : 
the  choice  between  Hollywood  and 
Shaw.  This  public  will  probably  not 
see  if  there  is  anything  childish  or 
tedious  in  the  long-drawn-out  yodelling 
of  ‘  Good-byes '  which  still  goes  on 
between  Mr.  Graves,  his  critics,  and  his 
relations.  For  this  is  the  age  of  scraps, 

‘  pars,'  novelties,  indiscretions  and 
beachcombing. 

The  beachcombing  journal  of  curiosi¬ 
ties  is  the  most  refreshing  and  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  his  book.  In  it  his  sardonic 
humour,  his  fighting  temper,  the  clarity 
and  spontaneity  of  his  mind,  are  at 
their  best.  One  has  the  impression  of 
a  very  subtle,  sporting,  level-headed 
fighter  who  knows  how  to  manage  his 
weapon.  And  that  weapon,  what 
Hazlitt  called  the  ‘  familiar  style  '  of 
English  prose,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
to  master.  In  his  hand  it  is  springy, 
lively,  rapid.  “  If  I  can  be  said  to  have 
a  prose  style,”  he  says  in  his  journal, 
”  I  learned  it  at  Wrexham,  when  a 
young  officer  Captain  ‘  Shots  ’  Jones 
taught  me  to  compose  field  messages 
to  the  formula  of :  ‘  Time,  place,  date 
— from  whom,  to  whom — who,  how, 
when,  where,  why — how  despatched,’ 
cutting  out  everj'thing  not  pertinent  to 
the  message." 

Pertinently  is  the  word.  He  writes 
pertinently  on  literary  foolishness,  the 


production  of  egg-cups,  reviewers’  mis- 
quotations,  sane  Emerson  trying 
politely  to  be  a  lunatic,  the  problems 
of  publicity,  the  delicate  literary  con¬ 
science,  the  anomalies  in  the  use  of  the 
feminine  ending  "  ess.”  He  continues 
his  quarrel  with  the  Scots,  with  great 
relish. 

”  For  the  true  tragedy  of  Scotland 
is  not  Flodden  or  CuUoden  or  any 
other  stricken  field  where  the  blude 
rinned  routh  an’  red ;  it  is  what 
happens  when  the  Scot  opens  his  mouth 
to  cry  '  fee,  fie,  fo,  fum,”  baring  his 
teeth  to  the  gums  like  the  ogre  Sawny, 
and  out,  alas,  there  pops  the  little 
Minister  violet  cachou  that,  a”  un¬ 
suspected,  he  has  been  religiously 
sucking  as  breath  sweetener.” 

He  is  playful  with  Roman  Catholics, 
sardonic  at  the  expense  of  eminent 
literary  men  who  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land  by  writing  a 
”  strikingly  interpretive  ”  life  of  Christ, 
entertaining  about  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  which  drifted  past  his  barge  at 
Hammersmith,  and  angry  about 
Mendelssohn  and  mouth  organs.  But 
there  is  a  quality  in  Mr.  Graves’  mind, 
a  cheerful  and  hard-hitting  integrity, 
which  redeems  these  oddities  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  criticism  from  triviality  and 
incoherence.  They  are  bound  together 
as  the  fruits  of  a  first-class  uninhibited 
fancy  which  roves  where  it  pleases.  Of 
our  scornful  egoists  he  is  the  least 
‘  literary  ’  in  the  fuggy,  constipated 
sense  of  the  word.  His  bitterness  has 
sharpened  his  mind,  and  has  not  eaten 
into  him  like  a  cancer.  The  murk  of 
self-consciousness  has  passed  out  of  his 
intellectual  system.  He  is  the  natural 
man.  In  the  splenetic,  jaundiced  and 
literary  world,  he  is  almost  the  fighting 
public-school  animal,  plus  intellectual 
health.  But  he  is  not,  as  he  is  inclined 
to  boast,  in  the  childish  opening  pages 
of  this  book,  the  first  writer  who  has 
pulled  the  public’s  leg. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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COLLECTED  POEMS 


the  signature  of  pain,  and 

other  Poems,  by  Alan  Porter,  Cohden 

Sanderson.  6s. 

Alan  Porter  made  his  literary  d^but 
ten  years  ago  while  still  at  Oxford 
with  Edmund  Blunden.  Together  they 
published  the  now  standard  edition  of 
John  Clare.  From  that  time  the  legend 
grew  round  the  personality  and  the 
potential  work  of  Mr.  Porter.  One 
heard  of  the  briUiant  mind,  the  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  inspired  discourse  ;  but  alas, 
one  did  not  see  the  work,  for  none  was 
published,  save  an  occasional  poem 
in  the  periodicals.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Blunden,  his  early  collaborator,  steadily 
made  his  own  reputation  as  a  poet. 
Was  this  partnership  to  be  a  repetition 
of  history;  another  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  ? 

The  suggestion  is  now  denied  by 
this,  the  first,  volume  of  Mr.  Porter's 
poems.  Here  is  work  that  needs  no 
sponsering  by  legend.  The  book  has  a 
unity  so  startling  that  one  at  first  puts 
it  down,  a  little  frightened.  “  Who  is 
this  ?  ”  one  asks  ;  and  then  resumes 
reading,  and 

"  Flushes  for  joy,  hearing  a  strain 

Keen  as  crookt  lightning,  mild  as 
rain.” 

Mr.  Porter  is  an  agonising  person,  if 
one  may  judge  him  by  this  work.  His 
mind  and  spirit  are  stripped  to  the  last 
veil  of  scepticism.  Below  that  veil  one 
sees  the  sensitive  skin,  the  small  veins 
indicative  of  deeper  arteries,  and  one 
realises  that  here  are  abnormal  nervous 
qualities,  stimulated  by  the  torture  of 
discipline,  the  carefully  articulated 
fastidiousness,  lurking  within  this  body. 
A  gentleness,  a  merciless  cruelty ; 
these  are  the  quaUties  of  this  feline 
poet ;  and  he  expresses  them  with  a 
technique  that  has  the  arch  gesture  of 
the  lifted  paw.  Here  is  a  tormented 
being  convinced  that 


”  All  things  hate  him  :  all  things  labour 
By  manifold  mysterious  ways 
To  find  some  vmforeseen  affliction 
To  persecute  him  all  his  days.” 

Yet  he  embraces  this  affliction,  by 
some  strange  process  of  pride  deifying 
it,  assuring  himself  that 

"...  pain  is  spiritual. 
Discerned  by  spirit,  and  her  signature 
Known  by  the  eyes  of  flesh  when  spirit 
has  known  her. 

The  inoffensive  shining  of  the  sun 
Bears  witness  that  he  gave  her  habit¬ 
ation  ; 

For  not  alone  in  strength  he  goes,  but 
peace 

Follows  his  footsteps,  and  a  fostering 
care. 

Even  in  the  shell  he  comforts  the  small 
bird.” 

R.  C. 


TURKEY 

YESTERDAY,  TODAY  &  TOMORROW 

By  SIR  TELFORD  WAUGH 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  i8s.  net.  In 
this  ^vid  volume  of  reminiscences  the 
reader  is  given  a  survey  of  the  changeful 
scene  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  author 
under  a  succession  of  amba^dors 
with  a  brilliant  range  of  figures,  Sir 
William  White,  Sir  Philip  Oirrie,  Sir 
Nicolas  O’Conor,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther 
and  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

OLD  SEA  WINGS 

WAYS  &  WORDS 

By  R.  C.  LESLIE 

A  facsimile  reproduction  with  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Introduction  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  and  an  Appreciation  and 
Additional  Notes  by  L.  G.  Carr 
Laughton.  Added  drawings  by  R. 
Morton  Nance.  Demy  8vo.  i8s.  net. 

“The  charm  and  interest  of  Leslie’s 
work  remain  unabated,  and  so  they  will 
continue  os  long  as  ships  sail  the  seas.’* 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD. 
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D.  H,  LAWRENCES  LAST  NOVEL 

by  Gerald  Bullett 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  GIPSY, 
by  D.  H,  i-awrence.  Seeker.  6s. 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE,  by  Rebecca 
West.  Seeker.  3s.  (xl. 

This  virgin  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rectory.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hearty  falsehood,  with 
Father.and  Aunt  Cissie.and  a  spiritually 
voracious  grandmother  kno^\'n  as  "  the 
Mater.”  Years  before,  in  our  virgin's 
early  childhood,  her  mother,  ”  She-who- 
was-Cynthia,”  had  escaped  from  this 
squalor,  and  in  so  doing  had 
"  wronged  ”  the  Rector  and  provided 
him  with  a  permanent  grievance.  But 
it  was  "  the  Mater  ”  who  ruled  the 
obscene  roost.  She  was  “  like  the  old 
toad  which  Yvette  had  watched,  fasci  ¬ 
nated,  as  it  sat  on  the  ledge  of  the 
beehive,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
little  entrance  by  which  the  bees 
emerged,  and  which,  with  a  demonish 
lightning-like  snap  of  its  pursed  jaws, 
caught  every  bee  as  it  came  out  to 
launch  into  the  air,  swallowed  them 
one  after  the  other,  as  if  it  could 
consume  the  whole  hive-full,  into  its 
aged,  bulging,  purse-like  wrinkledness. 
It  had  been  swallowing  bees  as  they 
launched  into  the  air  of  spring,  year 
after  year,  year  after  year,  for  genera¬ 
tions.”  One  day  there  came  to  the 
Rectory  door  a  gipsy  selling  brooms,  a 
queer  handsome  fellow,  and  the  most 
vital  person,  the  only  vital  person 
except  "  She-who-was-Cynthia,”  that 
Yvette  had  ever  encoimtered.  There 
follows  a  meeting,  an  impulse,  an  inter¬ 
ruption,  a  dream ;  and  then  the  (real 
and  symbolic)  flood  which  destroys  the 
Rectory  and  the  Toad  Woman,  and 
flings  Virgin  and  Gipsy  into  each 
other’s  embrace.  But  it  is,  as  they  say, 
an  ”  innocent  ”  embrace,  the  embrace 
of  two  half-drowned  and  shivering 
mortals  seeking  to  restore  warmth  to 
each  other.  And  if  all  this  has  very 


much  the  air  of  a  fairy  tale,  I  have 
done  the  book  at  least  that  much 
justice.  For  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  best 
sense,  it  is.  It  is  curious,  vivid,  simple  :  ^ 
and  subtle.  It  is  told  with  Lawrence’s  :  '' 
childlike  directness,  his  devastating  sin-  ^ 
cerity ;  it  not  infrequently  provokes  ^ 
ridicule,  but  it  remains  in  the  mind  as  ^ 
something  oddly  significant.  a 

Miss  Rebecca  West’s  little  book,  a 
beautiful  and  studied  piece  of  prose,  is  ^ 
a  reminiscence  and  a  tribute.  It  does  ^ 
not  attempt  criticism  and  does  not  ^ 
itself  call  for  criticism.  One  quotation  § 
will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  its  mood 
and  its  quality  : —  ^ 

His  claim  to  our  reverence  and  ^ 
gratitude  was  not  in  the  least 
part  diminished  by  Lady  Chatterley’s  § 

Lover.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  f 

man  should  speak  of  the  functions  ^ 

on  which  depend  the  continued  exist-  ® 
ence  of  his  species  and  the  tender  life  ® 
of  the  heart  in  words  that  cause 
shame  and  ugly  laughter  when  they 
are  spoken.  When  Lawrence’s  pity  *■ 

was  aroused  by  this  wovmd  in  the  ^ 

side  of  life  he  did  what  saints  do  :  he  ' 

asked  for  a  miracle.  He  laid  sex  and  ^ 
those  base  words  for  it  on  the  salver 
of  his  art  and  held  them  up  before  ^ 
the  consciousness  of  the  world,  which 
was  his  way  of  approaching  creation, 
and  prayed  that  both  might  be  trans-  I 
muted  to  the  highest  that  man  could  ' 
use. 

This  defends  Lawrence  at  the  very  ^ 
point  where,  in  common  estimation,  he  ® 
is  most  vulnerable.  And  the  defence  is  * 
adequate  and  just.  Lawrence’s  loathing  ) 

of  Prudery  and  Prurience,  the  twin-  ^ 

sisters  of  Death,  provoked  him  some-  ^ 

times  to  hysterical  utterance ;  but  ^ 
itself  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  his  | 
greatness,  that  super-abounding  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  life  which  was  the  I 
noblest  thing  about  him.  * 
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COSIMA  WAGNER,  by  Richard  Count 
Du  Moulin-Eckart.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Catherine  Alison 
Phillips.  Introduction  by  Ernest 
Newman.  2  Vols.  Knopf.  42s. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  bulky 
volumes  among  Mr.  Knopf’s  admirable 
Borzoi  Books  at  first  produces  nothing 
but  satisfaction,  for  they  seem  to  do 
the  fullest  justice  to  Wagner’s  remark¬ 
able  wife.  The  recent  malicious  denun¬ 
ciation  of  her  by  two  American  authors 
certainly  called  for  a  gesture  of  reproof, 
and  the  timely  appearance  of  Coimt 
Du  Moulin-Eckart’s  book  in  Germany 
gave  English  publishers  their  chance  to 
make  it  with  a  translation.  But  the 
ultimate  impression  left  by  this  work 
is  that  a  couple  of  mountains  have  been 
moved  to  crush  a  scorpion.  It  is  indeed 
good  to  see  that  publishers  still  have 
their  ideals,  but  one  cannot  help  look¬ 
ing  at  the  prospects  of  this  book  with 
some  dismay  when  it  is  found  to  contain 
only  half  the  biography  of  Cosima.  It 
is,  in  fact,  strictly  a  book  on  Wagner’s 
wife — not  on  his  widow  as  well — for  it 
does  not  go  beyond  1883,  the  year  of 
his  death.  The  practical  thing,  surely, 
would  have  been  to  wait  until  the 
author  has  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
complete  the  story,  and  then  to  con¬ 
dense  it  for  English  readers. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
present  work  is  on  the  whole  that 
which  leads  up  to  the  association  with 
Wagner.  After  that  Cosima  von  Bulow, 
n6e  Liszt,  becomes  little  more  than  her 
second  husband’s  shadow  until  she 
emerges  again  into  daylight  in  her 
widowhood.  To  foster  sufficient  interest 
in  a  story  of  which  a  good  deal  is  only 
another  life  of  Wagner,  and  which  takes 
no  account  of  Cosima’s  wise  and  ener¬ 
getic  direction  of  the  Bayreuth  per¬ 
formances,  it  was  apparently  thought 
necessary  to  erect  a  theory  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  her,  Wagner  would 
almost  certainly  never  have  written 


the  later  portions  of  the  Ring  and 
Parsifal.  This  Mr.  Ernest  Newman 
does  ingeniously  enough  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  preface,  but  the  argument  is 
not  to  be  seriously  maintained.  On 
another  occasion,  as  Mr.  Newman 
reminds  us,  it  was  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  who  saved  the  situation  for 
Wagner.  If  King  Ludwig,  why  not 
anybody  ?  In  any  case,  a  genius  of 
Wagner’s  calibre  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
manently  unsettled  by  an  imhappy  love 
affair,  with  however  extraordinary  a 
woman.  Though  Cosima  did  wonders 
for  Wagner,  she  did  not  do  wonders 
with  him. 


Mrs.  Alison  Phillip’s  translation 
reads  very  well  and  the  English 
edition  has  the  considerable  advantage 
of  an  index  and  date  headings  over  the 
original. 

Eric  Blom. 


Xmas  Presents  for  people 
of  discriminating  tastes 

wijl  be  found  in  Foyle’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Colour 
Prints,  Etchings  and  Engravings.  Particulars  are  nven  of  the 
works  of  Old  and  Modem  Masters,  Sporting  Prints.  Sea¬ 
scapes.  Gardena,  Schools,  Dog  Studies,  Etchings  and 
Mezzotints.  A  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  for 
Catalogue  II2P. 

Dumas’  Greatest  Work  makes 
a  very  acceptable  present 

Being  impressed  by  the  important  Mit  that  great  crimes 
have  played  in  the  world's  history,  Dumas  spent  years  in 
exhaustive  research  which  took  him  even  into  hidden 
archives.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  to  he  found  in 
CELEBRATED  CRIMES  IN  HISTORY,  the  original 
documents  being  quoted  in  many  cases.  Actual  events 
are  portrayed  with  all  the  thrills  of  a  novel.  Facts 
hitherto  unpublished  about  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
Mary  Stewart,  Beatrice  Cenci,  and  other  outstanding  his¬ 
torical  characters  are  now  revved.  Again,  one  voluma  is 
devoted  to  the  massacres  in  the  South,  covering  a  period  of 
terrible  religious  conflict  extending  over  about  three 
hundred  years. 

This  work  is  not  included  in  any  edition  of  Dumas’  works, 
it  consists  of  eight  volumes  and  runs  to  nearly  2300  pages. 
PuUished  at  £3  3  0. 

Offered  complete  in  \f\i  Carriage 
brand  new  condition  OU/"  Paid. 

One  vol.  sent  on  approval.  Quote  ofler  1 12. 

FOYLES  FOB  BOOKS 

Charinc  Cron  Road,  London,  W.G,2. 
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JIM  REDLAKE,  by  Francis  Brett 

Young.  Heinemann.  los.  bd. 

THE  NAME  OF  ACTION,  by 

Graham  Greene.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 
THE  OPEN  SECRET,  by  Oliver 

Onions.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

Every  novel  contains  the  germs  of 
self-destruction.  How  familiar  is  the 
novelist  who  assures  us,  with  modest 
pride,  that  ”  his  characters  simply  run 
away  with  him,  he  can  do  nothing  to 
stop  them  !  ”  And  they  run  him  away 
into  a  happy  ending,  which  he  never 
foresaw,  or  out  into  the  wilds  of 
Mexico  or  Australia,  where  he  never 
meant  to  go.  At  some  point  in  the 
story  the  characters  begin  to  book  their 
own  tickets — and  the  author  follows  by 
the  next  train.  Or  the  War  comes,  and 
the  wretched  author  must  either  let  his 
hero  join  up,  or  give  him  a  weak  heart, 
or  shut  him  up  in  an  internment  camp. 
It  is  plain  that  he  never  has  a  chance 
against  an  independent  set  of  characters. 

Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  me 
to  have  happened  in  Jim  Redlake. 
About  half-way  through  the  book  the 
characters  say,  "Good-bye  to  all  that," 
and  there  is  an  end  of  Mr.  Francis  Brett 
Young.  In  the  remaining  350  pages  he 
fights  a  losing  battle  against  heavy 
odds.  Jim  Redlake  leaves  England  for 
Africa,  gets  caught  up  in  the  War, 
and  when  he  comes  back  after  it  is 
over  he  takes  a  40-mile  walk  one 
evening,  which  ends  in  prostration  and 
pneumonia.  O  these  Byronic  illnesses, 
the  aim  of  all  escaped  characters  in 
novels !  For  if  one  dies,  romantic  dis¬ 
appointment  remains  to  the  end ;  if 
one  recovers,  the  experience  of  suffering 
is  invaluable. 

The  first  half  of  the  novel,  which 
gives  a  picture  of  "  county  ”  life, 
with  its  vicarages,  meets,  garden  parties 
and  excursions  to  town,  is  extremely 
good.  Mr.  Brett  Young  has  all  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  gifts  for  describing  family 
scenes,  and  a  delicacy  of  style  and 
perception  as  well.  His  characters  are 
young,  even  the  crustiest  of  them,  and 


not  like  Mr.  Galsworthy’s,  permanent^: 
and  incurably  old.  Jim  Redlake  groin 
up  in  his  grandfather’s  house  (his 
father  and  mother  live  apart  in 
London),  goes  to  Winchester,  falls  in 
love,  and  reads  Keats.  He  wants  to  be 
a  writer,  like  his  father,  but  his  grand¬ 
father  prefers  that  he  should  be  a 
doctor.  So  he  studies  me^’  oine  in 
London,  lives  in  a  comic  hoarding- 
house — and  still  wants  to  write.  Here 
the  book  begins  to  crumble.  There  is 
too  much  of  the  "  novelist  ’’  about  it— 
first  father,  then  son.  Jim  Redlake, 
who  was  individual  and  alive  enouj^ 
as  a  boy,  becomes  one  of  those  rather 
vague  personal  projections  with  which 
an  author  can  go  on  filling  book  after 
book.  The  War  comes  in  time  to  sweep 
him  away  into  a  fresh  landscape,  buf 
he  remains  a  ghost,  and  that  fabulom 
40-mile  walk  which  I  have  mentioned 
just  about  finishes  him  off  as  a  human 
being,  though  he  lives  for  many  more 
pages.  The  book  is  far  too  long,  but 
the  first  450  pages  are  really  worth 
reading.  Mr.  Brett  Young  writes  con¬ 
ventionally,  but  his  sensitiveness  to 
fine  emotions,  and  an  appreciation  of 
social  distinctions  in  human  character' 
which  does  not  blind  him  to  larger 
qualities,  give  his  books  an  individual 
flavour.  Jim  Redlake  at  its  best 
resembles  Mr.  Maurice  Baring’s  novels, 
and  is  almost  their  equal. 

The  Name  of  Action  and  The  Open 
Secret  are  both  romances  written  round 
the  politics  of  the  moment.  The  first 
is  a  Riuitanian  story  about  a  dictator ; 
the  second  describes  a  "  Red  ’’  plot  in 
London — the  London  of  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge.  Both  are  entertaining  and  a 
bit  mysterious.  Mr.  Onions  left  me 
mystified  when  I  had  finished  reading. 
The  Name  of  Action  makes  the  most  of 
the  familiar  situations  of  "  spy " 
stories  and  films — the  bearded  plotters 
in  the  cafe,  the  dictator’s  beautiful 
(French)  wife,  the  English  hero  gal¬ 
lantly  mixed  up  in  everything. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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